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Greetings 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


Tadies and Gentlemen'. One of the 
f j more pleasant duties devolving upon 
the Chief Executive is that of welcoming 
from time to time different groups and 
bodies here to the Nation’s Capital. Of 
all these groups I can thinlc of none in 
which I could possibly take greater satis¬ 
faction in serving as spokesman for the 
Administration in tliese words of wel¬ 
come than for this one, 

You know, for a very brief period in 
my life, the educational group allowed 
me to be one of their members. Th^ 
couldn’t stand me veiy long, but I had 
a very wonderful experience while I was 
there. I learned many things about our 
educational group. One of them that 
impressed me more than any other was 
their dedication to ideals and to high 
purposes, 

This morning I am not foolish enough 
to try to talk to you about your func¬ 
tions. You people, representatives of 
the great educational fabric of this whole 
Nation, know so much more about each 
of your problems than I do that it would 
be unpardonable for me to consume your 
time, But I can tell you about one of the 
effects that all of us hope will result from 
certain phases of your work. 

I am talking about the understandings 
that must come about in the world, if 
we are to achieve, in this day and time, 


tliat sort of machinery—'the kind of tech¬ 
niques—that will allow people to live 
together without intermittent conflict. 

It is not enough that we merely know 
where another nation lies. It is not 
enough that we know something of their 
institutions, their histoiy, their traditions. 
We must gain some understanding of 
those people as such, I have never for¬ 
gotten my shock, once, when I saw a very 
modern-looking village deserted in a far 
comer of Africa. It had been deserted 
because the builders put running water 
into all the houses. The women rebelled, 
because there was now taken away from 
them their only excuse for social contact 
widi their own kind at the village well. 
I suddenly understood that I didn’t un¬ 
derstand others. I had been guilty of the 
very great error of putting into their 
minds and hearts the same aspirations, 
tlie same kind of desires that I had. And 
it simply isn't so. 

If we, therefore, are going to progress 
along the lines of these understandings, 
we can talk about all the diplomacy that 
it is possible to bring to bear upon it, 
we can talk about all the security we may 
achieve by arms, and by any other ar¬ 
rangements. But we are never going to 
make real progress unless the educa¬ 
tional people, and groups, and institu- 
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tions of all countries see this problem and 



I personally believe that in your pro¬ 
grams of interoliange of students and pro¬ 
fessors and others in schools, is one of the 
great avays-one of the principal ways- 
that this can come about, Indeed, I be¬ 
lieve so much in this, that I would like 
to see some exchange programs worked 
out between associations of manufac¬ 
turers, and labor unions and everything 
else; not stopping when a man is twenty- 
one or twen^-sk or twenty-seven and we 
say his formal education is over, or at 
least he is going to end his educational 
processes, 1 believe in every phase of 
leadership, In all our countries, we have 


to seek and support these exchanges, | 
cause I believe through them we w| 
have one method, one road to 
in leading to that happy time when 
can live in peace as well as security, ;| 
So, haltingly as I have expressed | 
simple thoughts, I hope that they hel 
convince you that I am delighted to s| 
you here, to see people trained in | 
processes of education, people of gr| 
minds meeting here to exchange ideasf 
how best may we achieve progr| 
among all men~our own people, a| 
those with whom we must necessB| 
live in this shrinking world, | 
For the honor of appearing before yol 
thanks to each one of you, 



Major Problems in Higher Education 

MARGARET CLAPP 


T he major problem in higher educa¬ 
tion in America is being faced right 
now in thousands of classrooms, lecture 
halls, and laboratories throughout the 
land. It is this: Is what is going on now 
in this room the best use of the hour in 
terms of the purpose of the course, of the 
institution, and of the needs and goals 
of these students? 


We here in Washington cannot do any¬ 
thing about this essential problem, Even 
if we were at home, any contribution 
which we as administrators can make has 
already been made. Our share in the 
hour of teaching is over before the hour 
arrives, The philosophy of the institu¬ 
tion is defined or has long since been for¬ 
gotten, and nothing can be done about 
it for use today. Decisions as to which 
students shall be in the rooms, what sort 
of rooms they shall be in, who shall be 
the instructors, what courses they will 
oRer, what books and equipment will 
he at hand, have all been, made, whethec 
last week, or twenjy years ago when an 
appointment was made, or one hundred 
and fifty years ago when a specific pur¬ 
pose was enacted in legislation or a 
building was erected which through for¬ 
tune or misfortune fire has not yet de¬ 
stroyed. 


For correct perspective perhaps con¬ 
ferences on education should all start 
with mention of this central fact. What 
alone has reality in education, is the 
learning and teaching on the part of the 
students and faculty who are at work this 
hour, But for administrators the hour 
is, in effect, already past. What is to be 
is our concern, So the major problems, 
not in higher education of youth today, 
but in gatherings of educators, must re¬ 
late to the future. 


My assignment is to suggest some of 
these problems. Perhaps it is to suggest, 
also, that what we as individuals and 
we collectively as a Council, and we and 
fellow Americans as citizens, do and do 
not do will affect the nature and quality 
of the learning and teaching of the 
future. 

Tlie most important problems have 
been with us for a long time, and will be 
with us. They include such problems 
as how to detect genius and not block 
its development, and how to select early 
the intellectually able, no matter where 
they are or what their family or economic 
status, and give them every advantage 
which education and training can give, 
to the end that human resources are not 
wasted. Other major problems which 
existed in ancient days, and exist in this 
year of grace, and one hopes always will 
exist, relate to purpose. Why do we edu¬ 
cate? Whttt are we educating for? To 
do more than mention this problem with¬ 
out using the entire conference time 
would be to suggest a shallowness on 
what should be the first concern in every 
educator’s daily meditations, Yet pur¬ 
pose is fundamental to every specific 
problem which we confront; except as 
we grapple with it at every turn, our 
handling of specific problems becomes 
mechanical process. There is no final, 
single answer, I am convinced; yet the 
directions and intensity of our strivings 
to define our purposes shape the ap¬ 
proaches different ones of us take to the 
issues of successive decades, 

The special concern in this decade is a 
whole complex of problems relating to 
the anticipated increase in enrollments 
in higher education, You know the prob¬ 
lems as well as I, If each of us listed 
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them right now, our lists would be sim¬ 
ilar, Would not your list include: teach¬ 
ers, plant, money, money, freedom, pur¬ 
pose, ciirriculuin, money? 

Most q£ the discussion of the approach¬ 
ing high enrollments in colleges and uni¬ 
versities seems to relate to tliree ques¬ 
tions: Where will we find the tea(diers? 
Where will we find space and tools for 
teaching? How will we support stu¬ 
dents, teachers, plant, and equipment? 
The questions are related and are so 
complex that it would take a fool to find 
a ready answer. 

Given the money, we could probably 
have suificient plant and equipment 
within live or six years, enough to meet 
the major physical needs for a fifteen- to 
twenty-year period —if we knew what 
type of plant and equipment to order, 
which means, if we were sure of curri¬ 
culum and methods, which we are not 
If we were given the plant and then 
given more money, wc could give schol¬ 
arships to all the students who would 
need them. 

Suppose for a moment that this could 
be clone. What then? All the money in 
the world could not produce the neces¬ 
sary number of competent, experienced 
teachers. The college teacher shortage 
is one major problem which is being 
acted on too late. We can do something, 
but not much. When the big surge lo 
the colleges comes, faculties may have 
to overwork for a few years while rein¬ 
forcements are in training. They can do 
it, and tliey will if the need is there. But 
bear ivi mind the cost to original tliink- 
ing and good teaching which this vvfll 
involve, and the major problem it will 
create if it lasts until intellectual fatigue 
sets in. 

We can, and probably shall, do more 
of what is improperly called “upgrading." 
Biiral schools already have sunered as 
city salaries lured. Unless school sys¬ 
tems and local and state governments act 
soon to provide salary equality (and 
this. If done, will create other problems 


perhaps as serious), the elementary 
schools—where the influence of the 
teacher matters most—will suffer: their 
teachers will move to junior high schools, 
the latter will be raided by high schools, 
and able high school teachers Will be 
drained off in turn by colleges. Ai^d 
what will this do to the youth for whose 
good education all tliis is intended? 

In meeting the shortage we can use 
more apprentice teachers^ almost surely 
we shall. With this in mind we might 
take as a problem now imaginative plan¬ 
ning to make apprentice teaching in col¬ 
leges of all types a valuable exper'ience. 
We can also develop substitutes and we 
ought to do so—very serviceable sub¬ 
stitutes, using recordings and radio and 
television programs. This, given money, 
con be accomplished in the next five or 
six years, provided steady experimenta¬ 
tion goes forward and educational radio 
and television channels are reserved, 
Some of you may think that devices of 
tliis sort will open avenues to better 
learning than the world has ever known 
before, and you may be right. Some of 
you may agree with me that useful 
though these new devices are, given a 
choice of them or a good teacher, we 
would take the teacher every time. But 
if predictions are correct, not many in¬ 
stitutions will have much choice. 

If we want as teacher the person of 
cultivated mind and generous heart who 
knows how to assist youth to understand 
and be part of their world, assist them to 
develop thevr abilities and principles, 
assist them to discipline their minds and 
spirits and to learn methods and skills, 
that permit achievement, we start late, 
There are not enough such people now. 
There will be proportionately fewer 
when enrollments jump. One can no 
more force the maturing of a teachcr- 
scholar than anxiety can add a day to 
the span of life. 

Yet by tackling the problem now, it 
might be alleviated in ten or fifteen years. 
Somehow more of the first-rate young 
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people, with the ablest minds and health¬ 
iest bodies, must become interested in 
careers as scholars and college teachers. 
To do it, perhaps some of the red tape 
reported in some graduate and profes¬ 
sional schools will have to be cut; per¬ 
haps restrictive trade practices reported 
to exist among the teaching brotherhood 
should be examined, Certainly we must 
find means, that is money and methods, 
to say to able, interested youth: Lo, 
everyone that thirsteth—here is oppor¬ 
tunity to grow, to be free to learn all 
your life, to serve all your life. 

Before we say it, though, we should 
check the facts and be sure of the oppor¬ 
tunity and the freedom. It would help 
if this very year we could say to honor 
graduates; Here are foundations wliich 
have agreed to help to finance your study, 
and here are colleges and universities 
each of which has guaranteed to offer to 
X number of you, when you have com¬ 
pleted your special work, promising po¬ 
sitions in which you can test yourselves 
as teachers and advanced scholars, no 
matter where you choose to study or 
where your institution is. Concerted ef¬ 
fort along such lines might help to bring 
excellent people into college teaching, 
in part directly, in part indirectly, by 
dramatizing on every campus the op¬ 
portunities for careers in this field, 

Another problem which seems worth 
looking at in connection with staffing col¬ 
leges in an era of expansion is retirement 
policy. Very probably we shall have to 
ask older members of faculties to stay 
longer in active service. Because of the 
problems which this will create, it might 
be well to support now studies whicli 
some day may provide a workable for¬ 
mula for determining physiological age 
and the proper time for the individual 
to retire. Old age is not a matter of 
simple chronology; yet at present the 
only safe administrative procedure is to 
impose a fixed age of retirement. Re¬ 
search in this area might well be pushed. 
Meanwhile, development of more effec¬ 


tive and publicized clearinghouses of po¬ 
sitions for older teachers might be worthy 
of attention. 

In discussing teacher shortage, one 
has to beware of numerical generaliza¬ 
tion. What are the teachers to teach? 
Will the one to two million additional 
students spread themselves among the 
various types of higher education in the 
same proportion as now? Gan statis¬ 
ticians predict with sufficient accuracy 
when they do not know what the socio¬ 
economic pressures of the next period 
will be? Trends suggest that the percent 
of increase will be greater among women 
students thair men, (If I may be irre¬ 
sponsible for a moment, I should like to 
ask why. One hears so much of the frus¬ 
trated educated woman, would not you 
think that women would avoid educa¬ 
tion like the plague?) 

But seriously, this probable shift in the 
proportions of the sexes in higher educa¬ 
tion presents a problem, To date there 
has been much emotion on the subject 
but little quiet, careful, scientific study 
of the likenesses and differences in edu¬ 
cational needs of men and women in a 
society like ours. It seems to be fact 
that differences in native curiosity, abil¬ 
ity, and intellectual interest are not sex 
characteristics, but that cultural expec¬ 
tations and career opportunities for men 
and women are different, This would 
seem to explain why there is a difference 
in demands for vocational and profes¬ 
sional education on the part of young 
men and young women, and a similarity 
in their demands for general and liberal 
arts education. What of the future? As 
a larger percentage of women seek 
higher education will they enter fields 
which th^ only occasionally enter now? 
Should they be encouraged to do so by 
making instiucLion easily available? Or 
should the status quo be maintained so 
far as possible by preparing more teach¬ 
ers for the so-called female vocations 
than for others? And in quite another 
area; Should men and women find educa- 
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tion in international relations readily 
available? This would seem to be an 
inescapable responsibility in n nation so 
powerful as ours, but it cannot be done 
unless the institutions exist. 

It would be convenient if we bad blue¬ 
prints of future areas of individual in¬ 
terest and of the nation's needs. Then 
we could build facilities and prepare 
teachers intelligently, according to a 
master plan of the numbers of youth to 
receive each type of training, But who 
can make the plan? Gan you imagine 
eclucatois agreeing? Yet patterns will 
appear, aS they always have. Probably 
the coming patterns will be influenced 
largely by where government and foun¬ 
dations, and perhaps business corpora¬ 
tions, if they accept the responsibility, 
choose to put their money. This suggests 
a problem for administrators, faculties, 
and laymen, too, Somehow these 
groups must help in the developing ideas 
of foundations and government, not only 
to safeguard whichever type of education 
is their immediate interest, but to pre¬ 
serve in the emerging patterns the old 
design of diversity of opportunity. 

The history of our country rests on the 
rich quantity and variety in Its natural 
resources. It rests far more on the use 
of those re-sources by a people rich in 
diversity of aptitude, inventiveness, in¬ 
terest, and ambition, Take away that 
diversity and our uniqueness is gone, our 
strength is gone, the purpose for which 
we set up our government—the blessing 
of liberty—is meaningless. Limit it by 
holding youth in schools and colleges 
without providing for interests and ap¬ 
titudes which become increasingly di¬ 
verse as they approach maturity, and we 
weaken the nation because we curtail 
the free growth of the people, just as 
surely as we weaken the nation when we 
cut off from higher education most of the 
intelligent youth of low-income families. 

As more youth requires iriore school¬ 
ing, the inequities between poor and rich 
states and poor and rich oommunities 


will increase. Pressure for an equaliz¬ 
ing factor through federal aid will 
mount. Without such aid tighter class 
lines will be drawn on an economio. 
geographic basis, and that is bad, With 
such aid federal controls are likely to be 
added to state and local controls, and the 
danger may emerge of a mass education 
movement in community colleges fox the 
thirteenth and fourteenth grades which 
caters to mediocrity and confuses this 
with democracy. 

Diversity of type of community college 
seems possible only in the well-to-do and 
heavily populated communities; in other 
areas, where youth can least afford to go 
away for schooling, varied opportunities 
will be fewer, And diversity of standard 
within each type, that the quick can 
leam at their rate and the slow can learn 
at their rate, will be difBcult to achieve 
anywhere. As a people wo have faced 
and we have not solved the complex 
problem of how to educate all our chil¬ 
dren economically, with due regard to 
their total emotional growth, and at the 
same time to require the ablest children 
to develop the habits of industry and 
persistence without which ability rarely 
contributes much to society. Because 
money is limited we shall have to choose 
—and this I think is one of the critical 
issues—^whether egalitarianism is to dom¬ 
inate in higher education and all will 
have a smattering of it, or whether on 
this level “the right to an education" will 
be limited by democratic demand so 
that it be open, regardless of sex or color 
or creed or cash, but open only to ability. 

I have said little of plant and equip*: 
ment. It is hardly necessary to speak of' 
them. The tangible problem is always: 
recognized; the problem that can have'; 
tangible solution is the easiest to attack. 
The importance of adequate plant and : 
equipment I -wDulcl be the last to deny.- 
That facilities are deplorably poor in 
many places is fact. 'That they are de^ 
plorably "posh” in other places is fact, 
It seems to me that many of tlie admin-: 
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istrators and teachers and legislators of 
this country have been playing an edu- 
cational version of “I packed trunk 
for Europe and in it I put . , , . a. little 
too long, These days porters are hard 
to find; trunks are hard to carry and ex¬ 
pensive to buy. Taxes for our necessary 
share in world problems, which are our 
problems, limit us. 

It is high time that we changed the 
rules of the game and packed a suitcase. 
We have to stop glorying in how many 
diverse, unrelated items we can remem¬ 
ber to pack in a trunk and study how to 
select the essentials which should have 
the limited space available. If we do this, 
we will perhaps spend less money on 
smoking rooms and recreation lounges, 
on large and perfectly appointed offices, 
on curricular luxuries and expensive ex- 
traciuricular trivia. We will be ashamed 
ho say that we have the finest ballroom 
within a thousand miles, or a large mul¬ 
tiplication of unjustifiable courses, or a 
ratio of five students to a washbasin and 
twenty-five students to a teacher. We 
will boast not of the size of our budgets 
and plants but of the effective use for the 
essential purposes of the institution of 
every penny and every room, This game 
of packing suitcases might lead to a wiser 
use of the limited funds for education. 
It might also, through the influence 
which education has upon youth, 
strengthen in us as a people our power 
to distinguish between lasting values and 
pleasant conveniences. 

Just one more problem related to the 
anticipated increase in enrollment, and 
I shall stop. For centuries institutions 
of higher education have been the centers 
of freedom to inquire into truth, to ask 
questions which are troublesome because 
no one yet knows the answers, to search 
for answers) to test hypotheses, and to 
add to the store of knowledge, ap¬ 
proaches to knowledge, and uses of 
knowledge. Gontemporaiy civilization 
rests on these explorations of the free 


Higher Education 

mind in the realms of science and values. 
This freedom to explore in the universi¬ 
ties was made possible in the past be¬ 
cause of a variety of factors and assump¬ 
tions. Among them was belief in its 
value among the pati'ons of higher edu¬ 
cation, There was also a belief, since 
confirmed by the science of psychology, 
that character and personality in the in¬ 
dividual and continuity of a set of virtues 
in a civilization are determined in large 
measure by the nurture and ideals which 
surround the young child, not the young 
adult; in addition to this, there was the 
comfortable knowledge that freedom to 
think need not be feared when it touched 
only the few who attended institutions 
of higher education, 

The expectation is that a large percent¬ 
age of our youth will be seeking higher 
education in another decade. The larger 
the percentage grows, the greater is the 
possibility that society, moved by a mis¬ 
taken desire to protect the young adult 
and an understandable desire to consider 
its own comfort, will demand a change 
in the classic role of higher education. 
Colleges and universities in the past have 
contributed much to civilization, In the 
future when many of the young men and 
women pursue advanced study, society 
may prefer to use these institutions as 
agencies to conserve and preserve rather 
than as agencies to question, to explore, 
to conserve all that stands up under ques¬ 
tioning, to modify where reason dictates, 
and to add, This could be the serious 
problem in our future, even if by some 
kind fate the threat of Russian commu¬ 
nism to our world and our ideals disap¬ 
pears. Given the money, the plants, the 
teachers, this problem will still confront 
us: How free does the American society 
want its individual members to be; how 
willing is it to promote a dynamic civili¬ 
zation; what mare shall we take, we 
whose profession is higher education, in 
Facing the problem and in shaping the 
answers for our time? 
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W HEN President Adams asked me to 
accept responsibility for the assign¬ 
ment which would have served to for¬ 
mally present Dr. Lee M, Thurston as 
United States Commissioner of Educa¬ 
tion to the membership of the American 
Council on Education at this annual 
meeting, I indicated my immediate ac- 
quiesence. I did so because I knew that 
the occasion would permit me to ac¬ 
knowledge my long and happy personal 
and professional association with Dr. 
Thurston, whose untimely death so soon 
after he had taken up the heavy and im¬ 
portant duties of his new office denies 
to American education the leadersliip h& 
was so qualified to bring to this signifi¬ 
cant post, Those of us who knew Lee 
Thurston knew of his unflagging interest 
in education, his deep and abiding con¬ 
viction that it was a basic bench mark of 
our democracy, mid that throu gh its many 
manifestations were reflected the hope 
of a people who believe in the improv- 
ability of the human mind and of human 
nature. Had Dr. Thurston been less in¬ 
terested in people and the education 
process by which their needs are served, 
refined, and improved, this change in our 
annual program might not have been 
necessary, But those of us who knew 
Lee Thurston would have expected no 
other course of action than his accept- 
ancB of a heavy responsibility and of its 
effective though brief discharge. His 
loss to education and to all who knew 
him is immeasurable, 

One of Dr. Thurston’s last official acts 
as Commissioner of Education was the 
release on August 26 of a statement re¬ 
flecting confidence and optimism in the 
tasks that lay ahead. In commenting 
upon the new 195fl-54 school year and 


our ability as a nation to meet its chal¬ 
lenge, education-wise, Dr. Thurston de¬ 
clared, "The American people are doing 
more than they have ever done before 
for tile education of our nation’s chil¬ 
dren. They are more actively working 
individually and organizationally for bet¬ 
ter schools and improved educational 
programs. They are taxing themselves 
to provide record numbers of school 
buildings and to help raise the salary 
level of qualified teachers. They are 
plarming for the months and years ahead 
when all-time high enrollments will pre¬ 
sent new problems in most communi¬ 
ties.” 

Documenting his position, Dr, Thurs¬ 
ton pointed out that United States citi¬ 
zens taxed themselves approximately 
$500 iniliion more last year than the year 
before to provide for their schools, that 
they spent $7/2 billion during the year to 
operate public elementary and secondary 
schools and to put up new buildings, and 
that they were instrumental in raising 
the average salary of the classroom 
teaclier from about $3,340 to $3,400, 
Fifly thousand new classrooms were built 
diuing the year, an increase of 3,000 over 
the previous year. 

It is the forward look in the late Com¬ 
missioner’s statement, however, that re¬ 
veals his awareness of tire major problems 
of tire schools, the topic which he had 
planned to discuss this morning. Here 
he pointed out that the 1953-54 academic 
year would enroll the largest number of 
pupils and students in history—almost 
37,000,000, a figure 2,000,000 in excess 
of the 1952-53 year. A breakdown of 
these figures will assist us in the aware¬ 
ness of the many facets involved in pro¬ 
viding adequate educational opportuni- 
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ties for more than a fifth of the popula¬ 
tion the totals represent, Public and 
private elementary schools are expected 
to enroll about 27,000,000 children, an 
increase of more than 1,500,000; secon¬ 
dary schools, public and private, 7,300,- 
000, an increase of approximately 200,- 
000; colleges and universities, 2,500,000 
young men and young women, an in¬ 
crease of 100,000 over last year. 

Mindful of what these numbers mean 
in terms of facilities, personnel, institu¬ 
tional equipment, apparatus, and the like, 
the report carried an ominous note of 
warning. Said Dr. Thurston, "This fall 
the United States will be short about 
345,000 public elementary and secondary 
classrooms. Three classrooms out of 
every five will be overcrowded. One out 
of every five pupils will go to school in 
a schoolhouse which does not meet mini¬ 
mum fire-safety conditions.” He de¬ 
clared, furthermore, that school conshaic- 
tion in tlie United States is not keeping 
pace with classroom needs and that in¬ 
creased enrollments, building deteriora¬ 
tion and obsolescence will create the 
need for an additional 425,000 classrooms 
and related facilities by 1960, by which 
time present school and college enroll¬ 
ments will be increased by at least 10,- 
000,000 more pupils, 

The shortage of trained teachers was 
a particular concern of Dr, Thurston, 
both as a state and then as United States 
Commissioner of Education. He placed 
the estimated teacher shortage this fall 
at 72,000, and lamented the fact that al¬ 
though this nation needed 118,000 public 
elementary schoolteachers this year, only 
45,700 qualified teachers were graduated 
from teacher-training institutions last 
June, 

It is this report which I have briefed 
that Dr. Thurston, I understand, intended 
to amplify this morning. Knowing him, 
as so many of us did, we would have 
expected him to speak out fearlessly con¬ 
cerning the problems that numbers, in- 
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adequate financing, and the lack of 
trained personnel create. Convincingly 
would he have told us of his plans to 
EU'ouse a favorable climate of public opin¬ 
ion to meet and solve these problems. 
Dr, Thurston believed that when people 
understood the purposes and functions 
of education, where they were active as 
partners in the nation’s most important 
undertaking, good schools would result. 
He saw in the Parent-Teacher Association 
a powerful force for the good, and 
pointed out, in fact, in his report, that 
in the past six years the Patent-Teacher 
Association membership has doubled, the 
movement enrolling currently almost 8,- 
000,000 members, Lay-citizen commit¬ 
tees he likewise cited as powerful allies 
in the cause of good schools. 

Many a time as Dr, Thurston and I 
walked on the campus of the University 
of Michigan did he point to the illu¬ 
minated engraving on its imposing Angell 
Hall, blazening out these familiar words, 
“Religion, morality and knowledge being 
necessary to good government and the 
happiness of mankind, schools and the 
means of education sliall forever be en¬ 
couraged.” That philosophy was an un¬ 
derlying principle and conviction of Lee 
M. Thurston. 

Making bold to predict further issues 
to which our attention would have been 
drawn this morning, I believe that our 
support would have been asked of a pro¬ 
gram to plan for a more effective utiliza¬ 
tion, nation-wide, of the Office of Educa¬ 
tion, the initiation of a study to de¬ 
termine its optimum function and pur¬ 
pose, the advisability of a National Board 
of Education to advise the Commissioner, 
and an appeal that federal legislation aid, 
rather than encumber, the operations of 
the Office. Possibly, however, we as a 
group are in a better position to voice 
these concerns, and these must be stated 
unequivocally in any listing of major 
problems confronting education today. 

But it is to the state and local units 
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of government and more especially to 
the people which these governments rep¬ 
resent that one must luiii if problems 
confronting the schools are to be met. 
Membership on state and local boards of 
education should universally be regarded 
as positions representing the most im¬ 
portant civic trust and responsibility that 
a people can bestow. Of old the rabbis 
used to say, "The life of a nation is to be 
found in the breath of its children.” 
And so it is today—a mandate, therefore, 
to consecrated service to youth every¬ 
where, Here we can look with promise 
to the growing professionalism of school 
boards, manifested in many ways, not the 
least important being the rapid and en¬ 
couraging development of the National 
Association of School Boards with a truly 
effective and magnificent program. 

I regret the necessity of listing attacks 
on the schools as a major problem today. 
I am mindful that these are by no means 
■uncommon in the history of public edu¬ 
cation, There are those who believe that 
they should be ignored, and were it not 
for a current epidemic of books designed 
to convince the public that the schools 
are in evil hands and have fallen into 
sordid ways educationally, I would be 
tempted to do so. I do hope that I am 
not encouraging their sale. The spurious 
arguments of these popular writers must, 
however, be met, Current attacks di¬ 
rected against the schools manifest them¬ 
selves in different ways in different com¬ 
munities, Most commonly the attack is 
purportedly directed against the educa¬ 
tional program of the schools. Com¬ 
monly it is referred to as a demand “to 
return to the fundamentals.” Obviously 
it is deeper than that. Just what is meant 
by the fundamentals is not entirely clear 
because the fundamentals mean different 
things to different people. The term has 
become a cliche—a rallying cry as it 
were. For the criticism, if by funda¬ 
mentals are meant reading, writing, arith¬ 
metic, and spelling, there is little if any 


justification because girls and boys in 
the public schools of the United States 
read better and more today than they 
ever liave before, write more legibly al* 
tlrough surely with less need to do so 
today, have greater competency in the 
arithmetical processes, and can outspell 
the young people of any other age. All 
of this can be and is proved in many dif. 
ferent ways. Obviously a demand to 
“return to the fundamentals” is but a 
smoke screen for the undercover attack 
on the schools. 

Wliat then are some of the basic rea* 
sons for the sniping that is going on ia 
different parts of the country that has 
led to the upheaval of highly regarded 
and well-organized programs of public 
education? The most disturbing of sev¬ 
eral factors is, in my opinion, basic and 
fundamental opposition to the concept 
that in a republic education must serve 
all of the children of all of the people. 
Some people don’t believe that. True, 
there are not many who make bold 
enough to state such convictions openly 
but by devious, subtle, and covert means 
develop such a point of view. Critics of 
the schools speak of "too many white- 
collared ti'ained individuals,” they criti¬ 
cize the ambitions of those economically 
less privileged than themselves, they 
darkly hint at a possible dislocation of 
our economy because of too much educa¬ 
tion, and they talk about "too much 
pampering" of children. 

What these critics of the public schools 
really mean is that they favor class dis¬ 
tinction—they believe in the rule of the 
“well born," they are opposed to equal 
opportunity for all—and that they do not 
want to be taxed for the support of the 
SGhoolsl About the cry "schools today 
aren't as they used to be,” these self- 
appointed critics attempt to rally the dis¬ 
contents and the malcontents. Some find 
it a profitable pastime, as witness the 
several organizations that have sprung 
up with high sounding and altruistic 
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names, posing ns friends of the schools 
but actively seeking to destroy tliemi 
Indeed “schools today are not as they 
used to be" and, frankly, they never were, 
for that matter, Because we evaluate 
through our own experiences, it is not 
difficult to understand why agitators find 
it relatively simple here and there to 
arouse public opinion. We as school 
people have not done as good a job as 
we should in interpreting the sdiools to 
parents and to taxpayers. Ours is die 
responsibility and obligation to acquaint 
all who are in any way connected with 
the educational process of its objectives, 
its purposes, and how it operates, 

Another large segment of criticism of 
the schools springs from theii' cost. Here 
the issue is more in the open, It is stated 
candidly and bluntly “the schools cost 
too much money.” An analysis of this 
criticism is revealing. Frequently what 
is meant is that all taxes are too high 
today and they must somehow come 
down. Curiously enovrgh the criticism 
of the cost of public education stems in 
part at least from a conviction of im¬ 
potence on the part of the taxpayer con¬ 
cerning the ever-mounting cost of our 
federal government and a desire, there¬ 
fore, to meet the issue on local and state 
levels where he feels more competent to 
cope with it. Such a position is under¬ 
standable. In 1915, for example, the 
federal government received 30 percent 
of all taxes collecteclj the states 18 per¬ 
cent; and the local units of government 
(including school districts) 52 percent. 
Today, however, the federal government 
collects more than 76 percent of all taxes, 
with the states accounting for approxi¬ 
mately 12 percent, and the local units of 
government 12 percent. Those of us 
who feel that education is primarily a 
local responsibility, necessarily requir¬ 
ing the augmenting of local resources by 
state funds to guarantee an adequate pro¬ 
gram, are deeply disturbed by today’s 
tax trends. 


In addition to those who do not believe 
in the principle of universality of educa¬ 
tion and those who are unwilling to pay 
for it, there are those who prefer private 
and parochial education. Here in our 
free America such is the right and privi¬ 
lege of every American. It becomes the 
responsibility of all, however, to recog¬ 
nize the laws creating public schools, 
stemming from the very concept of our 
founding as a nation, and to support 
them. Happily and encouragingly, that 
concept too is the American concept. 
Let us hope that it will always endure, 
for if it does, the public school will 
endure and will continue along with the 
private and the parochial schools to serve 
America's boys and girls. Such is as it 
should be. 

More briefly now, because of time 
limitations, let me suggest other major 
school problems, merely pinpointing the 
more important, Surely teachers’ salaries 
—and administrators’—-must keep pace 
with economic conditions or the profes¬ 
sion will be stripped of its ablest mem¬ 
bers. Conditions of employment, class 
size, insfructional tools and equipment, 
personnel policies are likewise important 
factors in making the profession attrac¬ 
tive, as is the attitude of the community 
in recognizing the contribution of the 
profession and the desire of its members 
not only for social acceptance, but more 
importantly for the opportunity of living 
as individuals and not as prototypes out 
of antiquated fiction. Just as tenure has 
replaced the yearly contract which often 
reflected the whims and caprices of 
boards of education and communities, so 
should a "humanizing’' process charac¬ 
terize the teaching profession in its many 
aspects. School administrators can do 
much to assist in this area as can boards, 
die PTA’s, and civic groups. Improved 
conditions will do much to make of 
teaching a profession and not a proces- 
sionl 

Every educator should be concerned 
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with the lack of holding power of the 
secondary schools. Nation-wide only 
forty-five out of every one hundred girls 
and boys who enter the fifth grade gradu¬ 
ate from high school, a condition that 
should be a cause of deep concern. 
Happily, increased attention is being 
given the problem of the drop-out. 
Findings here are revealing, disclosing 
heavy hidden costs involved in second¬ 
ary education, failure to find in high 
school ollerings of sufficient value and 
significance to warrant staying in school, 
teachers often unsympathetic or who fail 
to understand the problems of ado¬ 
lescents, lack of encouragement at home, 
which is not adequately offset at school, 
and the competition of gainful employ¬ 
ment. With today's high school provid¬ 
ing the terminal educational experience 
(upon graduation or prior to it) for 82 
percent of the senior class, it behooves 
the administrator to give careful atten¬ 
tion to curricular offerings, to co-cur- 
ricular activities, to the assignment of 
personnel, and to inaugurating and main¬ 
taining cooperative relationships with 
those community agencies whose part¬ 
nership is a natural one, Attention too 
should be given to encouraging work 
experience opportunities, not only for 
possible inherent vocational interests, but 
for the desirability of instilling good work 
habits, the appreciation of the wortli and 
dignity of labor, and for all of the values 
derived from such experiences. Much 
can and should be done to encourage 
youth to remain in high school until 
graduation. 

Scholastic competency, where com¬ 
bined with desirable personal attributes, 
should receive greater recognition than it 
does. Our nation can ill afford to pau¬ 
perize itself by sacrificing scholarship. 
Of equal concern to the administrator 
should be adequate provision for the 
deviate who exists in such large numbers 
as to make necessaiy special educational 
programs for twelve out of every one 


hundred girls and boys. Unfortunately, 
such programs are too often lacking in 
most communities. 

The gearing of educational services 
and the utilization of the educational 
plant to the needs of the community 
must likewise concern the school admin¬ 
istrator today, Huge expenditures of 
public hinds as refiected in school facili¬ 
ties can only be justified when used to 
maximum opportunity, The school in 
the role of the dominant coordinating 
community agency may be anticipated 
in the years immediately ahead. The 
far-sighted school administrator will so 
plan. 

Let me end on a note of challenge and 
optimism. While there are truly many 
major problems confronting school ad¬ 
ministrators today, I can think of no 
time when education has ever been 
more diaUenging than now. The prob¬ 
lems themselves make our jobs attrac¬ 
tive. 

With all of the problems confronting 
us, it remains that today's schools are 
good schools and that they are better 
than the schools of yesterday. The gains 
made by our schools during the last 
half-century are unmistakable, 

—Today our schools do a more effective 
job of teaching the 3 R’s. 

—Today they develop pupils who are 
better equipped to earn a living, 

—^Today they invest more in our chil¬ 
dren’s future, Thus, the nation-wide 
average expenditure per school pupil 
is ten times greater today than it was 
in 1900, 

—^Today they hold pupils for a longer 
period of time, 

—^Today they offer pupils a much richer 
and more varied program of studies 
and activities. 

—^Today they require much better educa¬ 
tion and training of teachers. 
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•Today they cooperate more fully with 
the home and community. 

•Today they put a great deal more 
emphasis on human relations and in¬ 
ternational understanding. 

■Today they develop new materials of 
learning continuously. 

■Today they strive to shape sclioolwork 
to the child’s ability and needs. 

■Today they utilize such modem de¬ 
vices as motion pictures, radio, tele¬ 
vision, and recordings. 


—Today they have replaced the little red 
schoolhouse, and other inadequate 
school plants of the past with large, 
modern, well-equipped school build¬ 
ings, 

—Today they provide many important 
special services, largely unknown at 
die turn of the century, Among these 
are health and safety instruction, voca¬ 
tional training, and education for the 
handicapped. 

Yes, today's schools are good schools. 
Solving the problems confronting them, 
however, will make them betterl 




Businessmen aee all too prone to criticize education, and claim we 
are paying the taxes and producing v^ealth—not we personally, but 
our type of endeavor is supporting education—and the educators don’t 
give us enough credit, 

I think business as such has a job to do. If there is unrest in the 
business commmunity in regard to education—I am talking in the 
broadest sense, not down to what I think are the small parts of this 
question, such as McCarthyism, that we have talked about—if the 
businessman thinks that he isn t properly considered by the educators, 
it is because he hasn’t done a very good job selling the idea that it is 
the production of wealth, through manufacturing, and the like, that 
makes the present school system possible. 

If, on the other hand, the educator thinks that he isn’t understood, 
and education isn’t properly appreciated by the business community, 
he has a selling job. We have a job to do among ourselves,—Laurence 
F, Whittemore in "Evidences of Unrest and What I Believe To Be the 
Reasons; A Symposium,” from Causes of Public Unrest Pertaining to 
Education, published by die American Council on Education, 1953. 
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T he longer I live and work, the 
more certain I am that the eggs of 
education are in one basket. The more 
certain I feel that we stand or fall to¬ 
gether at every level—the schools, the 
colleges and universities—in the Ameri¬ 
can scene and scheme; that the Ameri¬ 
can intention of ever-widening educa¬ 
tional opportunity is undiminished; but 
that it must be rethought and refought 
in every generation. 

It is the instinctive recognition of these 
things, I think, that brings us together 
in these conclaves of tlie American Coun¬ 
cil on Education—and I, for one, return 
from them to my tasks at home sustained 
by the sense of comradeship in a common 
cause. It is proverbial—and democratic 
—that we differ in our philosophies of 
education, in the special objectives to 
which we are variously committed. As 
the British observer, Dennis Brogan, has 
written, the glory of free societies is that 
"tliey produce a great many people of 
all kinds because they let them produce 
themselves,” Education, surely, must be 
the proving ground of that principle. 

Time was when most of our institu¬ 
tions of higher education, possibly ex¬ 
cepting the land-grant colleges and uni¬ 
versities, would have regarded a report 
on trends in federal legislation as largely 
irrelevant to their common concerns. 
Today, it will hardly be disputed, the 
attitudes and the actions of the United 
States Congress are matters of vital con¬ 
cern. Time was when the relations of 
higher education to the federal govern¬ 
ment were largely in the field of federal 
administration. Today, the Committee 
on Relationships finds itself in frequent 
communication with the Congress, even 
to the extent of presenting testimony at 
congressional hearings. 


This changed pattern of American 
Council operations is significant, No 
cliche about "creeping socialism” is a 
sufficient explanation, although the gov¬ 
ernment has moved into veterans educa¬ 
tional financing, campus housing, re¬ 
search support, educational exchange, 
and other contract and fiscal relationships 
—^increasingly. War, and its aftermath, 
account for a good deal of all this. 

The expanding needs of a diverse and 
specialized social order which, sutptis- 
ingly, not only science but scholarship 
has been found uniquely useful in meet¬ 
ing, are another factor in the situation, 
The idea that public money should be 
spent or loaned only through public 
agencies has been considerably revised 
—not only in higher education but also 
in many other types of government 
operation. The privately supported 
institutions, like private business, have 
been a party to this revision. The whole 
notion, indeed, of organised education 
as a social function—^public and private 
—^has assumed political overtones of late 
that depart from its historical origins in 
tins country, overtones that give -us 
pause. 

This is understandable in the fears and 
tensions of this "divided world.” The 
spiritual and economic crisis of commu¬ 
nism, for example, becomes practically a 
political ta'isis. Even in a democracy as 
contrasted with the totalitarian state- 
indeed, especially in a democracy de¬ 
pendent upon public opinion as the bask 
of decision—education becomes an 
strument of national policy in a sense 
never quite intended by the founders of 
the Republic, The Congress and state 
legislatures become concerned with 
education in new ways. They are more 
and more inclined to take a hand in it, 
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It is short-siglited, I think, to con- 
sidei' these large phenomena in the small 
terms of a divisive competition of inter¬ 
est between the publicly supported and 
the independently supported colleges 
and universities of the country. It is 
silly to confuse currently popular politi¬ 
cal propaganda with common sense by 
attributing to the privately supported 
institutions primarily the virtues of “pri¬ 
vate enterprise,” It is similar folly to 
attribute to the publicly supported in¬ 
stitutions any exclusive concern and 
responsibility for the “public interest.” 

The eggs of education are in one bas¬ 
ket, Of course we are competitive, and 
ahvays have been—in football; in seek¬ 
ing the best students (and in some cases, 
just students); in raiding each other’s 
faculties; in seeking support. We com¬ 
pete with each other—not only public vs. 
private, but private vs. private, public vs. 
public—as everybody knows, in striving 
for pre-eminence and prestige. But we 
are cooperative, too, in a hundred ways 
in any community or state. All of us 
depend upon each other in more ways 
than we reali 2 e. Nationally, the dis¬ 
tinguishing merit and success of Ameri¬ 
can higher education in the whole West¬ 
ern world are not nearly so much its 
competitive as its complementary charac¬ 
ter—the balanced diversity of institutions 
differently motivated, controlled and 
administered, and supported, 

In the representative appointment of 
its committees, in its attention to federal 
legislation and administration touching 
the problems and policies of colleges and 
universities, the American Council on 
Education has endeavored to act on this 
principle, I know from my experience 
as a former officer and a member of its 
Committee on Belationships, 

We will do well to appraise the fed¬ 
eral legislative outlook from the view¬ 
point of our common concern. This is 
fi new and changing time in the Ameri¬ 
can political scene, all of us know. We 


are “starting over” under a new political 
mandate from the people. In his report 
to tile organi 2 ation members of the 
Council last January on "Legislation in 
the 1953 Session” of Congress, President 
Carter Davidson correctly warned that 
“when a new party administration comes 
into power . , , after an absence of 
twen^ years, it is natural that we should 
expect some shifts in policy which will 
have an effect upon education.” These 
shifts are increasingly discernible. 

There is not time today to review all 
the congressional legislation, introduced 
or acted upon, affecting education in 
general or higher education in particular. 
Dr. Francis J. Brown of the Council staff 
has noted that there were some 2,70 bills 
of “sufficient significance for higher 
education to be included in the Council’s 
file of federal legislation.” The most im¬ 
portant of these were reviewed in the 
Council’s bulletin, Higher Echtcation and 
J^afional AFolr-f, published last August 
17. Let me refer in these remarks only 
to those legislative developments which 
signify a trend. Let me say further that 
federal administrative actions and atti¬ 
tudes often reflect “congressional intent" 
as well as legislative decision, and the 
former often must be considered also as 
symptoms in any diagnosis of the fed¬ 
eral legislative outlook. 

It is easy to oversimplify. I am yield¬ 
ing to that temptation in describing the 
legislative trend of the time as one in 
the direction, insofar as higher educa¬ 
tion is concerned—a trend in the direc¬ 
tion of retrenchment and redirection, of 
investigation and intervention. In some 
respects, it seems to me, this investigative 
and interventionist trend is still some¬ 
what tentative and subject to recon¬ 
sideration and reversal, but there are 
enough instances to warrant the warn¬ 
ing. Things are not so bad as the earlier 
alarmists feared and forecasted. No 
institution has been pilloried by the 
congressional committees, but the re- 
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vived investigation of “educational and 
philantliropic foundations" authorized in 
House Resolution 217 is a disturbing 
declaration of intent in that direction* 
Ill-founded public anxiety (and its 
political potential of demagogic self- 
aggrandizement) about the infiltration of 
education by subversive influences has 
not been allayed, I am afraid, by what 
seems to me the sorry procession of pro¬ 
fessors and teachers claiming tlie pro¬ 
tection of the Fifth Amendment Nor 
have those, a considerable number, 
who have candidly confessed to an earlier 
afliliation with the admittedly clandes¬ 
tine and conspiratorial machinations of 
the Communist apparatus—^nor have 
these raised in the public mind the esti¬ 
mation of the patriotic integrity, and in¬ 
deed the intelligence, of American higher 
education, In the mind of the man in the 
street who reads on the run ailcl who be¬ 
lieves only what he sees on the television 
screen, the seeds of doubt have been 
planted, and their fruits can too easily 
lend credence to the analogy of die rot¬ 
ten apple in the barrel. 

This is a pity, and a terrible injustice. 
It can be tortured, as we know too well, 
into the untenable justification of a tlireat 
to the intellectual freedom without which 
academic integrity can actually and 
rightly be challenged, It can lead to 
more problems of the kind confronting 
us In the USAFI contracts, It raises the 
issues of repressive interventionism to 
which I have referred. 

As to the USAFI matter, the Council 
Committee on Relationships is still 
gravely concerned. It has urged still 
further reconsideration of the disputed 
contract clause beyond the concession 
made by the Defense Department in re¬ 
sponse to the remedial suggestions of¬ 
fered by the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities, More is at 
stake for higher education than the issue 
at hand. The United States Armed 
Forces Institute precedent could cany 


over into every kind of contractual re. 
lationship between, the federal govern,, 
ment and the colleges and universities— 
in research, ROTC, agricultural exten- 
sion service, vocational education, even 
veterans education, for example, 

Every institution will desire earnestly 
to collaborate with the government in 
safeguarding and in underwriting the ai. 
tional security. But the loose and un¬ 
specified criterion of "security reason^ 
as the test of faculty loyalty and com¬ 
petence, in the present climate of con¬ 
gressional attitudes, is too untrustworthy 
for either comfort or justice. It is too 
clearly an invasion of the institutional 
autonomy without which there is no pro. 
tection against political control. 

Let me say in passing, based upon 
considerable observation and experience, 
that the large issue of government sup¬ 
port and government control is not so 
simple as many suppose. It is perennial; 
it is empirical; and it is indigenous to the 
times and to the nation or state in which 
it arises. We can jump to conclusions too 
quicldy. The syllogism—if you don't 
mind mixed metaphors—that the hand 
which controls the purse-strings will rock 
the caradle is not necessarily true. On 
the other hand, the axiom of eternfil 
vigilance as the price of freedom is true, 
b^ond doubt or debate, 

The group of colleges and universities 
with probably the longest experience oi 
federal relationships is the federally 
aided land-grant college group. Gen¬ 
erally speaking, that experience has been 
a sound and satisfactory one, 1 can tes¬ 
tify from some twenty years of adminis^ 
trative responsibility in three land-grant 
universities. That it has been generally 
satisfactory is accounted For by MQ 
things—the fact that the relationship is a 
cooperative one between the states and 
the federal government, with the final 
cision on the methods and policies oj 
cooperation reserved to the state legislfl 
tures; and the fact that the land-grap 
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institutions, individually and in concert 
through their strongly organized and 
competently staffed association, have 
steadily, militantly, and successfully re¬ 
sisted the undoubted, although, only oo- 
casional, tendency of the federal govern¬ 
ment to intervene and to control. 

Most of these problems have arisen, for 
the land-grant colleges, in the legislative 
appropriation and administration of 
funds for agricultural extension and re¬ 
search to which the states also contribute 
millions of support, Today, for both 
publicly and privately supported insti¬ 
tutions, the horizon of federal relation¬ 
ships has expanded far beyond the land- 
grant agricultural area. There is, long 
range, the same possibility and prospect 
of a reasonable relationship if buttressed 
by the eternal vigilance of those involved. 

It is here that one mission of the Amer¬ 
ican Council must be conceived and car¬ 
ried out, I deeply believe. 

We can learn, too, from experience 
overseas, This is not transferable, to be 
sure; but in some respects it is observ¬ 
ably reassuring; and if in others not so, 
there are still lessons to be learned. In 
Great Britain, as we know, the support 
of universities has mounted to two-thirds 
or more from the Parliament. But the 
innately liberal instinct and genius of 
the British people have thus far pro¬ 
tected the autonomy and academic in¬ 
dependence of the institutions- There 
are danger signs, I think, but as yet the 
freedom of the British universities seems 
impregnable, 

On the Continent, where last summer 
I met and talked witli educational and 
governmental leaders in six countries, 
the universities are responsible to min- 
istrie.'s of education, and are dependent 
almost wholly on governmental support. 
And yet the centuries have developed 
principles of administrative adjustment 
and academic accommodation which 
have overcome, in surprising degree, die 
risks of repression and subservience that 


we should regard as almost inevitable 
in the American scene. 

In die great quinquennial conference 
of the universities of the British Com¬ 
monwealth at Durham and Cambridge 
last July, the subject of "government and 
universities" was a central theme of dis¬ 
cussion, and one of intense interest to 
the ten American university presidents 
who were invited guests and active par¬ 
ticipants in the conference, 

All that I have meant to suggest is that, 
whethei’ by inadvertence or deliberate 
intent—and a good deal of both, I be¬ 
lieve—tlie colleges and universities of 
this country, publicly and privately sup¬ 
ported alike, have become increasingly 
involved governmentally; they find them¬ 
selves confronted with the problems of 
governmental relationships, Earlier 
antigovernmental attitudes have been, in 
fact if not quite yet in philosophy, strik¬ 
ingly revised. 

The American Council on Education 
must meet its widely representative re¬ 
sponsibilities in a changed and changing 
scene. It will be sensible to recognize, 
in appraising and endeavoring to influ¬ 
ence legislative trends, that the issue of 
the relationships of higher education 
widi the federal government is a peren¬ 
nial and changing problem; that it is an 
issue to be met by the empirical ap¬ 
proach; that it is world-wide, but in¬ 
digenous to the nation in which it occurs. 

Tire first fact, and the big fact in the 
federal legislative outlook is the fact of 
retrencliment. Already it is affecting us 
all. It antedates, indeed, the current 
Congress. The earlier enactment of P.L. 
550—the so-called Korean Veterans Edu¬ 
cational Benefit hill—was definitely de¬ 
signed to reduce the level of veteran- 
studeut and institutional support and the 
drain on the federal treasury. It takes 
no account of the costs of instruction and 
omits any subsidy to the colleges, as con¬ 
trasted with P,L, 346, Tlie present Con¬ 
gress made even more plain its intention 
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oE economy by reducing from $1.50 to 
$1.00 the insufficient Bllowance to the in¬ 
stitutions for accounting and otlier costs 
involved, 

You are well aware of the HOTG prob¬ 
lems which spring essentially from the 
cut in defense budgets—the diminished 
quotas for advanced training, the Navy's 
insistence on '‘customary fees” and the 
same stipulation for registered military 
personnel in college and university train¬ 
ing generally, You hnow that except for 
representations by the Council and 
others interested, Congress would have 
refused partial tuition payments for all 
non-ROTC military personnel enrolled 
in civilian institutions. 

Except also for persistent efforts by 
the Council, the Land-Grant Association 
and allied groups, the College Housing 
Loan Program would have been stricken 
by the Senate. Even so, it has been 
handicapped by the imposition of higher 
interest rates. Despite what may be as¬ 
sumed to be a friendly White Plouse at¬ 
titude toward Social Security in general, 
the Congress has thus far declined to 
act favorably upon bills extending cover¬ 
age to the employees oE publicly con¬ 
trolled institutions. The disasti-ous cur¬ 
tailment of U,S. Office of Education 
operations was narrowly averted. Legis¬ 
lation is still pending which would affect 
college budgets considerably by a pro¬ 
posed substantial increase in postal rates. 

Fiscal retrenchment, it is well under¬ 
stood, was a central consideration in the 
congressional establishment of the new 
commission on intergovernmental rela¬ 
tions—federal, state, and local. Presi¬ 
dent Eisenhowers views were expressed 
during the campaign; they were more 
fully spelled out when he announced the 
appointment of presidential members on 
the commission. 

Federal grants-in-aid to the states are 
clearly under fire. The United States 
Chamber of Commerce, for example, has 
spoken out openly against those for 


vocational education (which include 
teacher ti-ajning in many institutions). 
Even the long-established and never ba- 
fore seriously questioned basic appro¬ 
priations to the land-grant colleges and 
universities—statutorily defined as “en¬ 
dowments” in certain respects—were in¬ 
itially cut in half by the House cominit- 
tee but later restored with the warning 
tliat they would be subject to future re¬ 
consideration. 

In the large universities especially, fed¬ 
eral research grants and contract-coop¬ 
eration have become a major factor in 
the academic enterprise, and in some 
cases a critical budgetary factor, Fed¬ 
eral agencies, the magazine Service le- 
ported last spring, spent $1,839,000,000 
on scientific research and development 
in 1952, and the estimate for the year 
ending June 30 last, was $2,189,000,000. 
Of the 1952 expenditures, 86 percent 
came from the Department of Defense 
and the Atomic Energy Commission, 
combined. Large amounts went to the 
universities. But reversal of the bend is 
apparent. 

Cancellations, nonrenewals, reduced 
grants and contracts are the inevitable 
result of decreased federal department 
appropriations. More than this, there 
are plainly discernible tendencies to cut 
the allowances for indirect costs which 
eat into university budgets when large 
research enterprises are undertaken, and 
to transfer to the laboratories of private 
industry and the government itself much 
work hitherto assigned to our institu¬ 
tional laboratories. Undercurrent in 
these tendencies is the further disposition 
in some quarters to withdraw govero- 
ment support from basic research ih 
favor of applied research and develop: 
ment. 

All this may become another critic^ 
factor in the federal legislative, as well 
as the administrative, picture. It is a 
situation to which the best intelligence 
of the Council has been s'ummoned 
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through the appointment of a special 
coinmittee. Not only the fiscal aspect of 
federal support for researcli under a pro¬ 
gram of national retrenchment is in¬ 
volved. The philosophy is of paramount 
importance to tlie colleges and universi¬ 
ties which are the research seedbed and 
training ground of the nation. 

Let me close by stating the obvious: 
To assess the federal legislative outlook 
is to assess the national outlook. It is to 
appraise the issue of education as an in¬ 
strument of national policy. The na¬ 
tional necessity, this administration and 
Congress seem generally agreed, is fiscal 
retrenchment. Where is education in 
general, higher education in particular, 
in that picture? Long range, the people 
want their children to have eduoational 
opportunity up to the highest level, as the 
famous Fortune survey so clearly reaf¬ 
firmed, What does retrenchment mean 
in light of the school and college enroll¬ 
ment forecasts presented by Dr. Herold 
C. Hunt in our opening general session? 

After the first ebullience, shall we say, 
of those mandated to butcher the budg¬ 
ets, will the retrenchment be discrimina¬ 
tive in the light of comparative national 
needs? The President, addressing us 
yesterday, expressed his special interest 
in international educational exchange. 
Perhaps it is a significant omen that the 
new budget, despite a severe slash in 
nonmilitary programs overseas, makes 
possible a continuation of educational 
exchange at close to last year’s level. 

What is our view today of education 
as an instrument of national policy? In 
higher education will the American pub¬ 
lic still sustain the traditional aims of 
"the advancement of learning and the 
search for truth”? Will it pay tlie price 
of protecting those aims against rising 
popular prejudice? You remember Pres¬ 
ident Margaret Clapp's insightful but 
almost skeptical inquiry on that point. 

The totalitarian view we know from 
experience in our own time; the indoc¬ 


trination of youth, the coercion for con¬ 
formity, the anesthesis of intellectual 
freedom. Historically our own outlook 
has been otherwise. Education has been 
the buttress of that enlightenment need¬ 
ful to democratic success—the free mind 
regarded as indispensable to American 
advancement. 

To be sure there was no mention of 
education, as I remember it, in the Dec¬ 
laration of Independence or the Consti¬ 
tution. No national university such as 
James Madison urged has ever been es¬ 
tablished. But we remember the historic 
mandate of the Ordinance of 1797; 
Washington’s Farewell Address in which 
he admonislied his fellow citizens of the 
struggling new Republic to "promote, 
then, as an object of primary importance, 
institutions for the general diffusion of 
knowledge.” We remember Jefferson’s 
lifelong preoccupation with the Univer¬ 
sity of Virgmia; John Quincy Adams' 
plea for the public support of "scientific 
research ana inquiiy” toward "the im¬ 
provement of agriculture, commerce and 
manufacture, the cultivation and encour¬ 
agement of the mechanic and the elegant 
avis, the advancement of literature, and 
the progress of the sciences, ornamental 
and profound,” as he plirased it, 

Are these still the American view of 
education as the instrument of national 
policy? Just how, and how soon, will 
they affect "the federal legislative out¬ 
look" which, candidly, I find myself 
presently puzzled to predict. 

Let me not use the overworked word 
"crisis" in this situation, But at some 
kind of new crossroads I do think we 
find ourselves just now, as the Congress 
and the new administration are called on 
to make up their minds, Perhaps in 
what is to come, our institutions are chal¬ 
lenged to make themselves more strongly 
felt for what they really are amid the 
confused and competing pressures which 
must somehow crystallize in practical 
political decisions, Let me say this at a 
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loftier than the "lobby" level that you 
might suppose. For surely American 
higher education today, in its expanded 
relationship to the federal govemment, 
must transcend the shifting trends of 
partisan politics, Surely we must see and 
be, above and beyond the battle, so to 
say, in the larger' sense. 

Together—our colleges and universi¬ 
ties of every kind—we are partner's in 
the larger pattern of learning and its 
meaning in our contemporary American 
democracy, The Spanish scholar Ortega 


y Gasset phrased nobly the wider view 
to which all of us are summoned: “In the 
thick of life's urgencies and its passions" 
he wrote, "the university must assert it- 
self as a major spiritual power, higher 
than tire press, standing for serenity in 
the midst of frenzy, for seriousness and 
the gi'asp of intellect in the face of hi- 
volity and unashamed stupidity.” 

Ill these long-range terms must we 
not hope that the federal legislative out¬ 
look for higher education may be some¬ 
how finally shaped? 
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I. Education and Political Stability 


I T SEEMS appropriate, at a time when 
our educational institutions are un* 
dei'going sharp and persistent scrutiny 
from many quarters, that we disregard 
for the moment the multitude of imme¬ 
diate problems that tend to clutter our 
minds from day to day and attempt to 
consider, in general terms and in broad 
perspective, what education has meant 
and can mean to the United States of 
America, 

I shall take as my point of departure 
a generalization put forward quite re¬ 
cently by Allan Nevins, the distinguished 
Columbia University historian. Speak¬ 
ing of "the emergence of America to 
the leadership of the Western world,” he 
predicted that "this great development 
, , . will in some fashion be connected, 
by future interpreters, with the advent 
of mass action, mass production, and 
mass psychology in American life. From 
the most unorganized, the most inverte¬ 
brate of nations in 1860, we have grown 
into the most powerfully and efficiently 
organized people on the globe. , . . Our 
national outlook, once that of the in¬ 
dividualistic pioneer, has become a social 
outlook. Without this pervasive internal 
change, our new position in the world 
would have been impossible.” 

The period of which Professor Nevins 
speaks has seen tire emergence and dra¬ 
matic development of land-grant insti¬ 
tutions which came into being as a re¬ 
sult of the Morrill Act of 1862, the un¬ 
paralleled growth of other colleges and 
universities, both public and private, 
the inauguration and rapid expansion of 
junior colleges, and an enormous increase 
in facilities for primary and secondary 
education. All these institutions ate 


dedicated to the development of the free 
mind. Yet, if Nevins is right, the result 
has been n pervasive change from in¬ 
dividualism to social unity. 

Professor Nevins has, in effect, re¬ 
stated the central paradox of the free 
mind in a free society. The key to this 
paradox is that when great numbers of 
people have access to all the relevant 
facts and have the ability, the training, 
and the will to think clearly, they tend 
to come to similar conclusions oi\ im¬ 
portant issues of public concern, This is 
not surprising, for history makes plain 
that the divisive influences in society are 
ignorance and prejudice, not knowledge 
and freedom of thought, 

Plence education as we know It and 
practice It in this country, though de¬ 
signed to help each person to develop 
to the full his individual talents and ca¬ 
pacities, is truly the great stabilizing 
force in our democracy. In our country, 
the potential leader is poorly advised to 
adopt the role of the demagogue, be¬ 
cause he is dealing with a multitude of 
informed critics rather than with a be¬ 


wildered populace looking for a fiihrer. 
If he attempts trickery or intimidalion, 
he will be exposed. Plis only effective 
procedure is persuasion—clear identifica¬ 
tion and analysis of issues with all the 
relevant facts, genuine understanding of 
the people’s needs and aspirations, and 
cogent presentation of soundly conceived 
courses of action. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
American kind of education, which en¬ 
courages informed and clear-eyed criti¬ 
cism, is a constant target of fanatical 
persons and groups who, to serve their 
own purposes rather than the public 
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good, are dedicated to quick and radical 
change. Our educational system, whieh 
promotes unity and stability, is inimical 
to their objectives. By the same token, 
it is the bulwark of our democratic form 
of government. 

If, as Allan Nevins says, our world 
leadership depends on our political and 
social stability, and if onv political and 
social stability depends upon our educa¬ 
tional system, it follows that the steady, 
■uninterrupted growth of our educational 
institutions in strength and influence is 
basic to the welfare not only of our own 
people but of people throughout the 
world. Contributing to that steady and 
uninterrupted growth in strength is, to 
my mind, the central objective of the 
American Council on Education. The 
definition is broad enough, certainly, to 
include alertness to ne^v problems and in¬ 
itiative in planning to meet them, but it 
rules out the promotion of striking inno¬ 
vations, no matter how brilliantly con¬ 
ceived, without the esseirtial first steps 
of thoughtful study and thorough consul¬ 
tation. It means that some of our normal 
Council activities may seem to he nega¬ 
tive rather than positive, because we seek 
to avoid the inevitable and unnecessary 
damage of sharp discontinuities in opera¬ 
tion caused by abrupt reversals of policy, 
even though, in the long run, some of the 
reversals of policy may lead in the right 
direction. It means, more significantly, 
that we have the obligation to look far 
ahead, so that crises may be foreseen and 
positive action begun to prepare for 
them in an orderly way. 

I suppose that every past chairman of 
the Council has considered his year in 
ofllce a critical one. They may well all 
be right, because every year since the 
Council was established in 1918 has had 
its shave of dramatic national and world 
events, and there are few, if any, sucli 
events that do not in some way affect 
education. I suppose also that each past 
chairman may have had a phrase that to 


him epitomized his year of service. I 
have not asked Chairman Stearns for his 
phrase, hut I venture to suggest one of 
my own. I call it the Year of Realiza¬ 
tion. 

As a nation, I think we have finally 
come to realize that we must plan for a 
long period of international tension, All 
the evidence before us indicates that high 
expenditures for defense must he con¬ 
sidered a normal and a continuing con¬ 
dition. A period of active military service 
must be accepted as a normal part of 
the career of every physically qualified 
young man, Communism must be fought 
vigorously and persistently both at home 
and abroad. 

1 mention these three propositions be¬ 
cause each involves contradictory values 
and each has a direct and potent eifect 
on education. National defense expendi¬ 
tures cannot be sustained at a high level 
without curtailment of other services we 
have come to expect from government; 
the needs of military manpower clash 
with the needs for civilian manpower 
even for the very production essential 
to national defense; and proper concern 
to B.ght communism may impinge oa 
some of our most cherished rights as 
citizens. Council committees and staff 
have wrestled with all these problems 
during the past year. 

For example, our Committee on Rela¬ 
tionships of Higher Education to the 
Federal Government, though thoroughly 
alert to the magnitude of the demands on 
our economy, expressed with vigor its 
convictions tliat moves in Congress to 
eliminate traditional appropriations to 
die land-grant colleges and to maVe 
other substantial cuts in the budget of the 
U,S. Office of Education were unwise. 
Tlie committee also made strong repre¬ 
sentations to the Treasury Department 
and the Bureau of the Budget in opposi¬ 
tion to proposals tliat would have ended 
the usefulness of the College Housing 
Loan Program. The Committee on In' 
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stitutional Research Policy is involved 
in conferences which it is hoped will lead 
to ail orderly adjustment of the govern¬ 
ment’s research program, if significant 
modification or curtailment of that pro¬ 
gram is determined to be essential. 

In the field of manpower, the Commit¬ 
tee on Relationships took a firm position 
ftCainst a proposal that large percentages 
of men be taken from college before 
graduation for induction through Selec¬ 
tive Service, on the ground that addi¬ 
tional interruptions of education should 
not be demanded until the necessity for 
such action could be clearly demon¬ 
strated. The Council has also insisted 
that plans to curtail the output of ROTG 
programs should include provisions to 
meet the government’s obligations to 
students and to institutions under con¬ 
tract. 

Perhaps the most difficult issue which 
education was called upon to face this 
past year involved the twin problems of 
academic freedom and national security. 
With tvvo congressional committees in¬ 
vestigating educators, and a third con¬ 
cerned with foundations, the issue was 
continually in the newspaper headlines 
throughout the year. This issue is so 
highly charged with emotion that there 
was a strong temptation to jump into the 
fray. The Council was urged by some 
to denounce the investigations as at¬ 
tempts at thought control, and by others 
to welcome the investigations as a means 
of proving the complete lack of sub¬ 
versive influences in education. Tlie 
Executive Committee, the Problems and 
Policies Committee, and the Committee 
on Relationships discussed at length the 
principles involved, the activities of the 
congressional committees, and specific 
cases that came to their attention. The 
general conclusion was that the Council 
could best serve its membership by dis¬ 
seminating useful and valid information 
and stimulating genuinely thoughtful 
diseussion in all possible quarters. Hence 


articles both on educational policy and 
on specific cases have been published in 
The Educational Record, and informed 
persons were brought together at confer¬ 
ences in January and July as well as at 
this Annual Meeting, It seems evident 
that progress has been made in clarify¬ 
ing the fundamental issues and that pro- 
cedm*es to deal with the problem are 
being worked out by individual institu¬ 
tions and school systems. Consequently, 
we believe that the Council’s policy has 
been both wise and useful. 

So much for the relationships with gov¬ 
ernment, although the list of specific ac¬ 
tivities could be greatly lengthened. This 
has been the Year of Realization, too, 
within education itself. The new tide 
of children, long predicted by the statis¬ 
ticians, is actually with lis now in the 
grades, and in a few short years wiU 
reach the colleges. An additional mil¬ 
lion students will be demanding higher 
education by 1965, What shall we do 
for them? 

We have long had the goal of offering 
every American youth the opportunity 
to learn and to develop his talents up to 
his cap^ity. Can we, in the future, con¬ 
tinue even to pay lip-service to this goal? 
Will we have the classrooms and labora¬ 
tories? Can we find and train the teach¬ 
ers? Can we offer the counseling and 
other services these students will need? 
Most important of all, will we be able to 
give them education of a kind and qual¬ 
ity tliat will truly develop the best in 
them to tlie highest degree? 

These are questions which a number 
of Council committees are attacking with 
vigor and insight. The Problems and 
Policies Committee, the Commission on 
Student Personnel, the Commission on 
Instruction and Evaluation, the Council 
on Cooperation in Teacher Education, 
and the Commission on the Education of 
Women are coordinating plans on a wide 
front to meet these major challenges. 
Theories and practices of general educa- 
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tion, liberal education, and technical edu¬ 
cation are under review. New plans for 
recruiting and educating teachers are 
being reviewed and evaluated. The 
needs of students, from their own point 
of view, are being studied intensively. 

It is my earnest hope that the Coun¬ 
cil will assume leadership in considera¬ 
tion of the future pattern of higher edu¬ 
cation and the most desirable role for 
each type of institution to play within 
that pattern. Will private institutions 
strain their resources to the point at 
which quality will be impaired to meet 
the demand for expansion? If they 
limit expansion, can the public institu¬ 
tions absorb the additional load and still 
maintain quality, or must they adopt se¬ 
lective admissions? Should the commu¬ 
nity junior college movement be ac¬ 
celerated, on the tlicory that a large pro¬ 
portion of the men and women of college 
age can be adequately educated in two 
years? Is there any possibility that suf- 
Ecient flnancial support can be obtained 
to retain the present balance among 
types of institutions? These and many 
related questions must be answered, and 
answered soon. The Council, as always, 
provides, and will continue to provide, 
a forum in which proposals on such mat¬ 
ters of high policy can be evaluated and 
guidelines suggested for effective action 
to deal with them. 

Why are we concerned with these 
problems? Each of us has his own an¬ 
swer, But I think all agree that bas¬ 
ically we are interested in giving the best 
possible preparation to the young men 
and women of America to meet the chal¬ 
lenge of the future. That challenge, as I 
foresee it, has ever-widening dimensions. 
It is not confined to a single locality, or 


even to a single nation, Nor is it bound 
by a vocation, a group, or a social class. 
It is inextricably bound up with the 
hopes and fears, the aspirations and frus¬ 
trations of all people everywhere. These 
young people will be caught up in what 
Charles Malik, the noted Ambassador of 
the Republic of Lebanon to the United 
States and the United Nations, has called 
"a general awakening throughout the 
world." He has said, 

Every country, every people is moved to 
a fresh—and in many cases to an unprece¬ 
dented—exertion. Never have so many peo¬ 
ple in evei-y corner of the earth reflected so 
critically upon their present state and pro¬ 
jected themselves so hopefully upon the 
future. 

Nothing is more natural therefore than 
tl)at in this enlightened age the less de¬ 
veloped peoples sliould bestir themselves 
to gi'cater effort. Three fundamental things 
characterize this universal awnkeningi (a) 
The opening up of the dimension of hu¬ 
manity before nil men; namely, that they ata 
human beings like other human beings, and 
that therefore they must enjoy equal human 
rights with others. (!?) The breaking up of 
the chains of the past; namely, that nothing 
that is handed down is too sacred to ques¬ 
tion or, if need be, to change, and that 
therefore man is not fated to stay in any 
condition in which he may find himself, 
(c) The lure of the future as the realm to 
which one may look forward, of which one 
tnay dream, for which one may hope and 
plan, and from which one may draw strength 
for the tasks that immediately challenge him, 

Wliether or not the people of America 
in the years ahead will rise to this chal¬ 
lenge and give the world the leadership 
for which it is searching so avidly de¬ 
pends on us, on you and me, as educators 
now. There can be no higher or more re¬ 
warding responsibility. 


IL Administrative Developments 

Membership caused a slight decrease in the 

Mergers of organizations and increase rnembership during the past year. A few 
in membership dues, among other rea- organizations transferred from constitu- 
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ent to associate membersliip because of 
tlieir budget limitations. A number of 
colleges and school systems found it 
necessary to relinquish Council member¬ 
ship because of the increase in our mem¬ 
bership fees, Finally, some state-sup¬ 
ported institutions found it necessary to 
withdraw from membership because of 
state regulations which prohibited the 
use of tax funds for the payment of mem¬ 
bership fees. As a result tlie total Coun¬ 
cil membership dropped from 1,128 to 
1,097. 

The changes in the various classes of 
membership between the May 1952 An¬ 
nual Meeting and that held in October 
1953 are as follows: constituent member 
organizations, 84 to 79; associate mem¬ 
bers, 61 to 04; institutional members— 
universities, colleges, school systems, pri¬ 
vate schools, public libraries, voluntary 
organizations in states—983 to 954. The 
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change in Council membership since 
1918 is shown on the chart below, 

The following institutions and organ¬ 
izations have been admitted to member¬ 
ship between May 1952, and October 
1953: 

Constituent members 

American Association of Osteopathic Col¬ 
leges 

National League for Nursing, Inc. (formed 
ns the result of a merger of several or¬ 
ganizations, including three organiza¬ 
tions which were Council members) 
State Universities Association 

Associote members 

American Personnel and Guidance As¬ 
sociation (formed as the result of a 
merger of organizations, including two 
whidi were members of the Council) 
Association of College Admissions Coun¬ 
selors 


GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION MEMBERSHIP 
1918 TO OCTOBER 1953 
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Association of College and Reference Li¬ 
braries (renewal of a formerly held 
membership) 

Boy Scouts of America (transfer from 
constituent membership) 

Brookings Institution 
Mathematical Association of America 
(transfer from constituent member¬ 
ship) 

National Safety Council (transfer hrom 
constituent membership) 

Institutional fnemhers 

Belmont Junior College, Nashville, Ten¬ 
nessee 

Caldwell College, Caldwell, New Jersey 
Cardinal Stritch College, Milwaukee, Wis¬ 
consin 

Consolidated University of North Caro¬ 
lina (to replace the individual mem¬ 
berships of the University of North Car¬ 
olina and the North Carolina State Col¬ 
lege of Agriculture and Engineering) 
Iona College, New Rochelle, New York 
Mercy College, Detroit, Michigan 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College, 
Mansfield, Pennsylvania 
U.S. Merchant Marine Academy, Kings 
Point, New York (renewal of a pre¬ 
viously held membership) 

Wentworth Institute, Boston, Massaclm- 
setts 

Grosse Polnte (Michigan) Public Schools 
Ff/ionces 

Although the expenditures of the 
Council’s general operation reached a 


new high of $204,549,38 in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1953, a substantial gam 
was made toward self-support. Only 
$1,642.58 was appropriated from the Re- 
serve Fund during the year, compared 
wifli $30,000 for the year ending June 30, 
1952. This decrease in the use of reserve 
funds was made possible in large part by 
the new scale of dues which went into 
effect January 1, 1959, and the increased 
activify in projects which, in turn, in¬ 
creased the amount reimbursed for serv¬ 
ices. 

Membership dues provided 67,7 per¬ 
cent of the operating income. Otlier 
sources of income were 27.9 percent 
reimbursements for services, .9 percent 
interest on investments, .8 percent appro¬ 
priation from the Reserve Fund, .3 
percent miscellaneous, and 2,4 percent 
balance carried over from 1951-52 opera¬ 
tions. 

The auditors report of the Council's 
complete financial status for the year 
has been published in the October 1953 
issue of The Educational Regoiuj. 

Greinls 

During the year July 1, 1952, to June 
30, 1953, grants for special projects 
amounting to $1,097,573.05 have been 
made to the Council by educational 
foundations, agencies of the United 
States government, and other groups, as 
follows: 


Automotive Safety Foundation 

$5,000 for the exploratory conference on research and study in the field of highway 
finance, in support of the Hi^way Economics Conference 

Carnegie ConponATioN 

$6,650 for the support of the International Conference on Higher Education to be 
conducted under the auspices of the Arnerican Council on Education on 
June 21-24, 1953, in New York City for Fulbright scholars and American 
educators. 

$1,000 to provide funds for Ernest V. Hollis of the U.S. Office of Education to com¬ 
plete n study of costa students incur in attending college. 

Fund for Adult Education ^ 

$15,000 grant for conducting two regional television institutes similar in purpose to the 
TV Programs Institute at Pennsylvania State College in April 1952. One 
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seminar to be sponsored by the New York State Association of Colleges and 
Universities at a cost of $5,000, the other to be sponsored by the Southern 
Regional Education Board at a cost of approximately $10,000, 

$10,000 grant to support a conference on Educational Television in the state of 
Pennsylvania 

$50,000 for support, through the Joint Committee on Educational Television, for a 
period of one year, a new committee tentatively designated "National Citi¬ 
zens Committee for Educational Television.” 

$130,000 to supplement the grant of $50,000 for tlie administrative and operating costs 
of the National Citizens Committee for Educational Television for the period 
January 1 to June 30, 1953. 

$145,000 for continuing support of tlie Joint Committee on Educational Television for 
the period April 1, 1953, to Marcli 31, 1954. 

$25,000 for establishing a Committee on Educational Television and to cover opera¬ 
tions of the committee for a period of at least one year—March 1, ISSs, to 
February 28, 1954, 

$15,000 for expenses of the First National Conference on Educational Television, in 
Washington, D. G., May 4 and 5, 1953, under the joint auspices of the 
National Citizens Committee for Educational Television and the Joint Com¬ 
mittee on Educational Television. 

$175,000 for support of the National Citizens Committee for Educational Television 
for the period July 1, 1953, to December 31, 1953, 

$30,400 for the purpose of permitting the further extension of the services of the 
Joint Committee on Educational Television through the establishment of 
appropriate regional operations such as described in the proposal submitted 
to Joint Committee by the Southern Regional Education Board, 

Fund for the Advancement of Education 

$10,000 for the purpose of locating common aspects of citizenship in the United States 
and Canada, to be administered by the Canada-United States Committee on 
Education, sponsored by the America Council on Education. 

General Education Board 

$10,000 first semiannual payment for the completion and publication of Volume 11 
of a manual on College and University Business Administration. (Total 
amount of grant $30,000.) 

Grant Foundation, Inc. 

$24,340 to finance the project Teacher Characteristics Study for the year September 
1, 1952, to August 31, 1953. 

Edward W. Hazen Foundation 

$6,000 in support of the proposed conference of Fulbright Scholars on Student Life, 

National Conference of Christians and Jews 

$8,469.61 payments on grant for the support of Hilda Taba's writing project. 

Elus L, Phillips Foundation 

$1,000 for preliminary expenses of Commission on the Education of Women. 

$30,000 payments on a $50,000 grant to he used to finance the project Commission 
on the Education of Women. 

Mrs. Ellis L. Phillips 

$500 for the purchase of a mimeograph for the office of the Commission on the 
Education of Women. 
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Rockefelleii Foundation 

$15,000 for the Committee on Religion wid Education in the completion and publica¬ 
tion of the study of tlie relation of religion to general education. 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultuhal Organization 

$1,000 to assume responsibility for organizing die meeting of a representative group 
of experts in the field of indexing, cataloguing, and evaluating educational 
films and filmstrips. This includes the selection of experts with the agreement 
of the United States National Commission for UNESCO. 

CoNTRIDDTIONS To PROVIDE FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR AmERIGAN-SpONSQRED 

Schools in Cuba through the Inter-Ameiugan Schools Service 
$ 300 Frank ]. Carbon, Havana, Cuba 

1,500 Continental Can Company, New York, New York 
3,000 Cuban Atlantic Sugar Company, New York, New York 
300 Edward A. Deeds, New York, New York 
1,000 Czarorikow-Rionclci Company, New York, New York 
1,000 Farr and Company, New York, New York 
150 Mrs J. H, L. French, Havana, Cuba 
100 Jacob Granowitz, New York, New York 
500 Johnson A Higgins, New York, New York 

1.500 J. M. Kaplan, Kaplan Fund, Inc,, New York, New York 
500 Arthur Kerstein, Jr., New York, New York 

SOO William W, Lancaster, New York, New York 
500 Marsh and McLennan, Inc., New York, New York 
100 Jules Marcus, Havana, Cuba 

500 Merrill, Lynch, Fierce, Fenner & Beane, New York, New York 
500 New York and Cuba Mail Steamship Company, New York, New York 
1,000 Olavarria and Company, New York, New York 
146,10 Henry H. Patton, Havana, Cuba 
200 Herman Robinson, New York, New York 
100 Marshall R, Ross, New York, New York 
100 Thos. S, Rosenberg, Havana, Cuba 
50 Mrs, Gordon S. Rentschler, New York, New York / 

100 Philip Rosenberg, Havana, Cuba 
1,000 Header’s Digest Foundation, Fleasantville, New York 
500 Jean L. Rarikin, Havana, Cuba 

2.500 Tlie Cuban-American Sugar Company, New York, New York 
1,000 The Keys Foundation, Inc,, Miami, Florida 

50 Lawrence G, Washburn, New York, New York 
1,000 West Indies Sugar Corporation, New York, New York 

CoNTRlDUTIONS To PROVIDE FINANCIAL AsSBTANCE FOR CULTURAL 
Institutions in Cura, Jointly Maintained dy the United States and 
Cuban Citizens; 

$100 William A, Powe, Havana, Cuba 

Contridotions To Provide Financeal Assistance for AMEmcAN-SpoNSonED 
Schools in Mexico Through the Inter-Ameiucan Schools Service 
$11Q,2S Wendell Cox, Tampico, Mexico 

U.S. Armed Forces Institute 

$7,734.63 payments received on a cost-reimbursable contract for prmect on AccredUii- 
tion of Military Experiences for year ended June 20, 1952. Contract No. 
DA-47-043-IE-2QB. 
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$40,479.05 pnyments received on a cost-reimbursable conh-act for project on Accredita¬ 
tion of Military Experiences for year ended on June 30, 19o3. Contract No. 
DA-47-043-IE-420. 

U,S. Depaiitment of the Army 

$26,919.90 payments received on a cost-reimbursable contract for the University of 
the Ryukyus. Contract No. DA-44-040-MDW-515, 

U.S. Navy Department 

$11,955 payments received on a fixed-price contract for research on needs and demands 
of Naval Research Laboratory for scientific engineering and technical per¬ 
sonnel, Contiact N onr 192 (OO). 

$5,768,54 payments received on a cost-reiinbursable contract for consulting and advisory 
services on scientific personnel resources. Contract N onr 139 (00), for the 
year ended June 30, 1952. 

$3,414.01 payments received on a cost-reimbursable conti'act for consulting and advisory 
services on scientific personnel resources. Contract N onr 990 (00), for the 
year ended June 30, 1953. 

U.S, Department of State 

$90,822 grant-in-aid to assist the Department of State in conducting its program of 
orientation and related services for foreign leader grantees and certain trainees 
and students who will visit the United States under the Educational Exchange 
Program. 

$16,000 contract SCC 21640 for the support of certain activities of the U.S. Cultural 
Centers in Argentina. 

$132,250 contract SCC 21583 for support of the Inter-American Schools Service pro- 
gi’am of aid to American-sponsored schools in other American republics, 

$20,000 contract SCC 14430 to assist the Department of State in its program of orient¬ 
ing binational organizations in Germany. 

$1,500 contract SCC 16317 to assist the Department of State in carrying out its 
Educational Exchange Program. 

$450,53 contract SCC 8265, additional funds necessary for the completion of the 
project, that of providing assistance in the development and support of bi¬ 
national societies in Indonesia, Burma, and Thailand. 


Staff 

It has been the policy of the Council to 
appoint a graduate student to the posi¬ 
tion of staff assistant for a period of one 
year in order that he might gain valuable 
e.xperience in performing the many and 
varied duties connected with this posi¬ 
tion, Leo Redfern completed this ap¬ 
pointment August 31, 1952, and enrolled 
in the Graduate School of Harvard Uni¬ 
versity, Harry P. Day, who came to us 
as staff assistant on August 25, 1952, from 
the Dade County School Board, Miami, 
Florida, completed his staff work August 
31j 1953, and re-enrolled in the Graduate 
School of Florida State University. Den¬ 


nis W, Vernon, formerly of the Graduate 
School of the University of Oregon, was 
appointed July 15, 1953, to succeed Mr. 

Day, 

Jean P. Mather became a member of 
the staff on May 1, 1951, As staff asso¬ 
ciate and assistant treasurer he made 
many fine contributions to the Council; 
however, none was probably so great as 
his contribution as staff member assigned 
to the Special Committee on Council 
Finances in reorganizing the financial 
policies and procedures of the Council, 
Mr. Mather resigned on January 31, 
1953, to accept the position of provost 
at tlie University of Massachusetts. 
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Robert W, Brougliton, assistant treas¬ 
urer of Baldwin-Wallace College in 
Berea, Ohio, joined the Council on Mardi 
1, 1953, as staff associate and assistant 
treasurer to replace Mr. Mather. 

Dr. Joseph C. Kiger became a staff 
associate on October 8, 1953, He has 
held several academic positions and was 
most recently director of research for 
the Cox Committee To Investigate 
Foundations, 

Raymond F. Howes, who had been 
acting editor of The Educational Hec- 
oxiD since his appointment as staff asso¬ 
ciate on July 1, 1951, was made per¬ 
manent editor beginning November 1, 
1952. He was also made administrative 
assistant on May 6, 1953, and in this 
capacity has been of invaluable assist¬ 
ance to me. 

Puhliccilions 

During the seventeen months from 
May 1952 to October 1953, the Council 
published fifteen books and pamphlets, 
four less than the period May 1951 to 
May 1952, covered by the last Annual 
Report, 

Final reports were published for the 
following projects: Intergroup Educo 
tion in Public Schools was the final re¬ 
port of the project, Intergroup Educa¬ 
tion in Cooperating Schools, which was 
sponsored by the Council from Jan¬ 
uary 1945 through August 1948, When 
Peoples Speak to Peoples, An Action 
Guide to International Cultural Rela¬ 
tions, Was based on the experiences of 
the Commission on International Educa¬ 
tional Reconstruction and the Commis¬ 
sion on the Occupied Areas. The Func¬ 
tion of the Public Schools in Dealing with 
Religion was a report of an exploratory 
study made by the Committee on Re¬ 
ligion and Education, Television in 
Education was a preliminary report and 
A Television Polici/ for Education was 
the final report of the Educational Tele¬ 
vision Programs Institute, held at Penn¬ 


sylvania State College in April 1952. 

The Committee on Student Personnel 
Work lias continued its publishing pro- 
gi'am in Series VI of the Council's 
Studies, personnel Work in Colleges and 
Universities, with three publications 
Student Personnel Programs in Traml. 
tion, Series VI, No. 16, which reported 
on die advisory service of the Committee 
on Student Personnel Work, Personnel 
Principles in the Chapter House, Serlei 
VI, No. 17, and Students and Staff In 
a Social Context, Series VI, No. 18. 

The Pharmaceutical Curriculum was a 
special publication for the Committee on 
Curriculum, American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy, growing out of 
the work of the Pharmaceutical Survey, 
a project of the Council. 

An important publishing project began 
with Volume I, College and UnioersiUj 
Business Administration in November 
1952, with the second volume scheduled 
for publication in 1954, Another project 
continued its work by issuing Leadership 
TTOining in Intergroup Relations, the 
second publication in the series of Studies 
in Intergroup Relations, growing out of 
the Center for Intergroup Education at 
the University of Chicago. Other vol¬ 
umes are in preparation. 

Conferences sponsored by the Council 
were reported in several pamphlets, 
Modei'n Educational Problems was a re¬ 
port of tlie Seventeenth Educational Con¬ 
ference, held under the joint auspices of 
the Educational Records Bureau and tlie 
American Council on Education. Orien¬ 
tation to An^erica for Foreign Ex¬ 
changees, Series I, No, 54, reported a con¬ 
ference held under the auspices of the 
Council, growing out of the work of the 
Washington International Center. To¬ 
ward Unity in Educational Policy, Serlej 
I, No. 55, reported the annual meeting of 
the organization members of the Ameri¬ 
can Council on Education, held January 
30-31, 1953, Causes of Public Unrest 
Pertaining to Education, Series I, No. 50, 
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presented selected addresses and state¬ 
ments, presented at the Harvard Sum¬ 
mer School Conference on Educational 
Administration, held in cooperation with 
the Council. July 13-14, 1953. A descrip¬ 
tive list of recent Council publications 
will be found on pages 79-81. 

As a result of a change in policy by 
the Executive Committee, the Council’s 
periodicals were distributed more widely. 
The Educational Record, quarterly 

III. General 

Prob/ems and Policies CommUlee 

The Problems and Policies Committee 
has held five meetings, Three of these 
were two-day sessions. At the first meet¬ 
ing it was agieed by the committee that 
it would devote itself to a consideration 
of major issues in education and that 
each member of the committee would 
accept responsibility for leading the dis¬ 
cussion in the area in which the member 
had a primary interest. The October 
1952 meeting was devoted to an appraisal 
of tlie philosophy and purposes of higher 
education. The report of this meeting 
was published in The Educational Rec- 
oriD and reprints made available and dis¬ 
tributed to the Council membership. 

At the February 1953 meeting three 
related issues were discussed: die sig¬ 
nificance of the increase in college enroll¬ 
ment to three million by 19Q0| education 
for technical skills and competence in 
human relations; and educational policies 
related to problems of continuing world 
tension. 

The May 1953 meeting was devoted to 
academic freedom and responsibility. 
The latter two discussions have not been 
published, 

At the meeting on October 7, 1953, 
it was agreed that the type of dis¬ 
cussions carried on during the year would 
be continued in succeeding meetings. 
The first session will be devoted to an 
appraisal of the basic issues highlighted 
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journal of the Council, increased its cir¬ 
culation to 6,000 copies. The bulletin. 
Higher Education and I^aticnal Affairs, 
increased its distribution to over 20,000 
copies. 

A Brief Statement of the History and 
Activities of the American Council on 
Education, 1918-53 with a list of mem- 
bei's, was issued in July 1953. Copies 
were made available to interested organ¬ 
izations and institutions. 

Committees 

by the Annual Meeting in an attempt to 
place such issues in relative priority for 
further consideration by the committee 
and possible activity by the Council. 

Coffl/niffee on Relationships of Higher 
Bducation to the Federal Government 

The areas of relationship between 
higher education and government shift 
with the passing of time but continue to 
bo vital in the interests of our colleges 
and universities. This is clearly indi¬ 
cated by the fact that the Committee on 
Relationships has held nine meetings and 
in addition nas had tliree active subcom¬ 
mittees. It has supplied testimony to the 
House Subcommittee on Veterans Affairs 
regarding proposed changes in Public 
Law 550—the bill to provide educational 
benefits to men inducted into the armed 
services after July 25, 1950. It has made 
representation to various governmental 
agencies on numerous problems. At 
each of the meetings, representatives 
were present from the governmental 
agencies concerned with problems under 
discussion. The committee approved 
and the Council distributed to its mem¬ 
bership two questionnaires relative to 
Public Law 550, The results were sum¬ 
marized and used as the basis for the 
discussions and recommendations by the 
committee. 

During the year there have been a 
number of matters relative to ROTC: the 
establishment of the branch general cur- 
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riciilum; curtailment of the Air ROTG; 
and reserve policies. Representatives of 
the Engineers Council for Professional 
Development and the Armed Services 
met with the committee in discussion of 
branch general curriculum, and policies 
mutually satisfactory were developed. 
The committee took the position that it 
was extremely unwise for the Air Force 
to nullify its contract with students en¬ 
rolled in advanced ROTG programs. 
The issues involved were discussed at 
several meetings of the committee and 
modifications have been made in the ori¬ 
ginal proposals which minimize changes 
in the original program. 

Legislation has been under considera¬ 
tion for some time that would give the 
three branches of the armed forces au¬ 
thority to have similar ROTC programs, 
modeled, to a considerable degree, on 
the present Naval ROTC program. Al¬ 
though the bill actually before Congress 
was not satisfactory in all details, the 
committee urged that hearings be held 
as soon as possible, No action was taken 
during the first session of the Eighly- 
thu’d Congress, 

A new provision in the contracts be¬ 
tween the United States Armed Forces 
Institute and a number of institutions of 
higher education, giving the government 
the right to disapprove personnel em¬ 
ployed to provide corre.?pondence 
courses, has been of deep concern to the 
committee. Although some modification 
has been made in the contract, limiting 
the phrase “unsatisfactory to govern¬ 
ment” to "security reasons,” the commit¬ 
tee is still seeking to find a more accept¬ 
able solution to the problem. 

Considerable attention has been given 
to the College Housing Loan Program 
relative to the interest i-ate, lifting de¬ 
fense restrictions, and the amount of 
money released by the Treasury to be 
available for loans to colleges. Tlie in¬ 
terest rate lias now been established at 
3/i percent; defense restrictions have been 


lifted; and a total of $150,000,000 has 
now been, released. The act provided for 
a total of $300,000,000, 

Although the number of veterans en- 
rolled in colleges under Public Law 
346—the GI bill-—is rapidly declining, 
a number of policy matters relative to 
payments to educational institutions and 
the extent of control by the VA were dis¬ 
cussed with representatives of the Vet¬ 
erans Administration, 

The basic principles of student defer¬ 
ment through Selective Service have re¬ 
mained unchanged. At the time a pro¬ 
posal was made to increase the minimum 
class standing and test score for defer¬ 
ment, a special meeting was convened 
with representatives of a number of or¬ 
ganizations specifically concerned with 
manpower. Representation was made 
to Selective Service urging that any 
change in policy be projected at 
one year in advance to provide time for 
students and institutions to make such 
changes in plans as a change in regula¬ 
tion would require. The requirements 
for deferment were not changed. The 
regulation excluding students in terminal 
courses of less than four years from mnn- 
datory student deferment was discussed 
with representatives of Selective Service, 
and such students are now included un¬ 
der the provision of the law. The cojn- 
mittee has recommended a spring exam¬ 
ination for high school seniors to select 
those who would be eligible for defer¬ 
ment to enter college. 

The operation of Public Law 550 has 
been of continuous concern to the com¬ 
mittee. The Subcommittee on Terminal 
Courses met with representatives of the 
VA and urged that students in terminal 
courses of less than four years be treated, 
relative to part-time and full-time, in the 
same manner as all other students. The 
Subcommittee on Cooperative Courses 
recommended a modification in VA regu¬ 
lations relative to the determination of 
the amount of payment. Both of these 
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issues were satisfactorily resolved. A 
soecial Subcommittee on the Operation 
of P.L. 550 held two meetings, and repre- 
sentalives of varying points of view rela¬ 
tive to an amendment of the act have met 
with tlie full committee, A question¬ 
naire circulated by the committee indi¬ 
cated that the majority of colleges and 
universities desired to delay decision 
relative to a proposed amendment until 
sufficient time had elapsed to determine 
the eifect of the act on enrollments in 
various types of institutions. The com¬ 
mittee has cooperated with the United 
States Office of Education in the prepara¬ 
tion of a questionnaire to procure enroll¬ 
ment data'this fall oh Public Law 550 
veterans. It is anticipated that these 
data will provide a common base upon 
which to draw conclusions relative to the 
eifect of the act upon enrollment. 


Other areas of relationships which 
have been discussed by the committee 
indude proposals for universal military 
training, a bill to provide federal scliolar- 
sliips, die tiill amendment to set aside 
federal royalties on oil for education, 
proposed changes in postal rates, the es¬ 
tablishment of a National Fine Arts Com¬ 
mission, a Senate resolution urging dis¬ 
armament and the utilization of resulting 
savings by all nations for constructive 
purposes, and appropriations for the Of¬ 
fice of Education and for the State De¬ 
partment in its exchange of persons pro¬ 
gram. 

As previously stated, the issues in¬ 
volved in file relationship of higher edu¬ 
cation and government are continually 
clianging, but their implications £ox 
higher education have increased both in 
number and in importance. 


IV. Special Projects 


Conference of Organization 
Representatives 

The January Conference of Represen¬ 
tatives of Organization Members, with 
an attendance of 334, discussed a num¬ 
ber of important issues, several of which 
bad become highly controversial. Real 
progress was made toward mutual under¬ 
standing. The proceedings were pub¬ 
lished under the title Toward Unify in 
EdiicnHonol PoHcy. 

Regjond] Conferences 

The Council was a cosponsor of two 
regional conferences during 1953. The 
Pacific Coast Committee initiated the 


plan for one held at the University of 
Oregon on March 13 and 14, under the 
joint sponsorship of the Council, tlie 
Northwest Conference on Higher Educa¬ 
tion, and the Association for Higher Edu¬ 
cation of the NEA. More than 200 repre¬ 
sentatives of 46 institutions met to dis¬ 
cuss "Higher Education for an Expand¬ 
ing Population,” 

The Council also cooperated with Har¬ 
vard University in the flarvard Summer 
School Conference on Educational Ad¬ 
ministration, held in Cambridge on July 
13 and 14. The principal addresses and 
statements have been published by the 
Council in Causes of Public Unrest Per¬ 
taining to Education. 


V. (jonclusion 

An attempt has been made, in recent committees. To them, and to numerous 
issues of Ti-ie Educational Record, to others who have participated in the 
list all of those who have contributed broad and varied Council program, I 
time, energy, and enthusiasm to Council once more extend heartfelt thanks, 
activities by service on commissions and October 9,1953 Arthur S, Adams 



Reports of Other Committees and 
of Sponsored Projects 

[Some reports, ns indicated, were submitted by representatives of committees or proj-. 
ects. Those unsigned were prepared by appropriate members oE the Council stalf,] 

1. General Council Operations 


Co/nm/Mee on Toxot/on and Fiscal 
Reporting to the Federal Government 

HE Council’s Committee on Taxation 
and Fiscal Heporting submitted testi¬ 
mony to the House Ways and Means 
Committee which held public hearings 
that may lead to a substantial overhaul¬ 
ing of the Internal Revenue Code during 
the next session of Congress. The topics 
on which the committee submitted testi¬ 
mony were (1) qualifications for the de¬ 
pendency credit, (2) deduction of chari¬ 
table contributions, and (3) withhold¬ 
ing, Eight other topics were classified 
by tbe committee as having real interest 
to higher education but not calling for 
immediate action, 

Commillee on Social Seeurily 

In 1951 the Committee on the Exten¬ 
sion of Social Security Benefits was re¬ 
established to aid legislative efforts to 
extend federal OASI coverage to em¬ 
ployees of publicly supported institutions 
of higher education which have any kind 
of local retirement plan, During the 
past year the House Ways and Means 
Committee appointed a subcommittee to 
examine social security legislation and 
prepare a bill, This subcommittee should 
complete its study by January 1954, 
Hearings have been promised and the 
Council's committee will be ready to tes¬ 
tify, H.R, 2062, which permits the 
coordination of the Wisconsin retirement 
plan with the federal old-age and sur¬ 
vivors insurance system, was passed lust 
prior to the close of the Eighty-diird 
Congress, 


Advisory Committee on Publications 
Poiiey 

Tire Advisory Committee on Publica- 
tions was set up on the recommendation 
of the Special Committee on Council 
Finances to be a policy-making commit¬ 
tee for tile publications activities of the 
Council. These activities have grown 
from extremely modest beginnings in 
1933 to the status of a medium-sized 
univei'sity press, 

The committee was charged with tlie 
following responsibilities! (1) To formu¬ 
late long-range policy regarding publica¬ 
tions originated and financed by the 
Council itself; (2) to consider possible 
revision of successful publications pt^ 
pared by committees now disbanded; 
(3) to give continuing consideration to 
potential areas in which publishing proj¬ 
ects might be developed within the 
firamework of the Council’s ongoing 
program; (4) to review publications 
projects submitted by other organiza¬ 
tions, research bodies, or individuals not 
connected with Council projects, and 
recommend action to the Executive 
Committee; (5) to advise occasionally 
concerning manuscripts for publishing 
projects prepared by Council commit¬ 
tees and projects, 

The committee has met twice during 
the past year and has reviewed the de¬ 
velopment and present status of the 
Publications Division and the Publica¬ 
tions Fund, 

In order to clarify the relationship be¬ 
tween. the Council and its activities as 
to publications projects, the committee 
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recommended, and the Executive Com¬ 
mittee approved, the statement of policy 
that any publications projects prepared 
by a commission, committee, or project 
of the Council be published by the 
Council, and that any exceptions be 
autliorized by the Council. The com¬ 
mittee also recommended that tlie staff 
review the list of Council publications, 
with special attention to those projects 
successful from the publishing point of 
view, Such review would be conducted 
with the aim of maintaining an up-to- 
date list of publications hi the areas ap¬ 
propriate to the Council’s interests. The 
committee hopes that all Council com¬ 
missions or committees will be alert to 
advise the staff relative to possible revi¬ 
sion of earlier publications in the-areas 
of their responsibilities. 

The committee is continuing to give 
consideration to the possible develop¬ 
ment of the Council’s services to other 
organizations by acting as publishing 
agent, Jn so doing the committee is 
keeping clearly in mind that its major 
responsibility is the development of a 
sound publishing program growing out 
of the Council’s activities. At the same 
time it is possible that broadening the 
base of the Council’s publishing activity 
would be a service to its membership. 
—R, H. FiTZGEnALD, Chairman 

Continuing Comm///ee on the 
Women's Conference 

The Continuing Committee on the 
Women's Conference has, during the 
past year and at the request of the Coun¬ 
cil, acted in a consultative capacity to 
the Commission on the Education of 
Women, Two meetings of the full com¬ 
mittee have been held. Because of tiieir 
experience and wide contacts in many 
fields of professional, business, and civic 
activity, the members of the Continuing 
Committee can and do challenge tire 
theoretical with the practical, and so 
help to give meaning and direction to 


the special research program of the Com¬ 
mission on the Education of Women. 

Interest in the 1951 Conference on 
Women in the Defense Decade con¬ 
tinues, Requests are still coming in for 
reports, and local, regional, and campus 
confei'ences have been held. 

The Continuing Committee is acting as 
consultant in developing the potential 
values of, and a pattern of study for, 
adult education in government, civics, 
and politics through programs in wom¬ 
ens organizations throughout the nation. 
This is a significant educational area to 
which little study has been given. Com¬ 
mittee discussions are continuing. 

Pacific Coast Commilteo 

The initial meeting of the Pacific Coast 
Committee of the American Council on 
Education was held in Berkeley, Cali¬ 
fornia, on August 31, 1946. Over the 
years tlie committee has sponsored a 
number of activities, first of which was 
the investigation later published by the 
Council under the title, College-Age 
Population Study, 1947-64. Later the 
committee planned a meeting on the 
University of California campus, July 
1-3, 1949, attended by sixty-two educa¬ 
tional leaders, which was reported in a 
Council publication, Goals for Higher 
Education in the Pacific Coast States. 
The committee then cooperated in the 
planning and development of the Cali¬ 
fornia study of general education in the 
junior colleges, which was published 
recently by the Council in the volume 
titled General Education in Action. 

In general the committee looks upon 
its assignment as including four major 
responsibilities; (1) to serve as sponsor 
and coordinator for Council projects in 
the pacific Coast region; (2) to provide 
a channel for the dissemination of news 
and activities relating to the Council; 
(3) to forward to Council headquarters 
local information relating to personnel, 
problems, and opinions; and (4) to help 
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increase Council membership in the 
area. 

In 1952 the committee began the plan¬ 
ning of regional conferences to be spon¬ 
sored by the American Council, one in 
California and one in the Northwest. 
The first of these conferences, the Pacific 
Northwest Conference on Higher Edu¬ 
cation, was held at. the University of 
Oregon, March 13-14, 1953, and was 
sponsored jointly by the Council, the 
Northwest Conference on Higher Edu¬ 
cation, and the Association for Higher 
Education of the NEA. All three or¬ 
ganizations were represented on the 
Steering Committee which planned tire 
conference, under the chairmanship of 
Dean William C, Jones of the University 
of Oregon, Conference registration to¬ 
taled over 200, with 46 institutions of 
higher education represented. Sixty-ona 
of those present were presidents or ma¬ 
jor administrative officials of institutions. 

President Adams gave the keynote ad¬ 
dress on the theme of the conference. 
Higher Education for an Expanding 
Population, at the opening session. 
Chairman Steams of the Council 
brought the greetings and later con¬ 
ducted one of the discussion gi’oups. 
President George C, S. Benson of Clare¬ 
mont Men’s College, President Grady 
Gnmmage, Arizona State College, and 
Dean Harold W. Stoke, all members of 
the Pacific Coast Committee, had im¬ 
portant responsibilities on the program. 
Provost II, H, Davis, State University 
of Iowa, president of the Association 
for Higher Education, and Francis H. 
Horn, executive secretary of this organi¬ 
zation, also participated in the meeting. 

The conference was organized around 
three discussion groups considering the 
subjects “Serving the Student in an Ex¬ 
panding Population”; "Improving the 
Curriculum of Higher Education in an 
Expanding Population”; "Administering 
Higher Education In an Expanding 
Population." President L. A. DuBridge, 


California Institute of Technology, was 
speaker at the annual dinner, and a 
former governor of Oregon, Charles A, 
Sprague, alternate delegate to the United 
Nations Assembly, addressed the con¬ 
cluding luncheon meeting, Ewald B. 
Nyquist, secretary of the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, was brought to the conference 
by die University of Oregon to discuss 
problems of institutional accrediting. 

The committee recently authorized 
the establishment of a Steering Com¬ 
mittee composed of the chaii-man and 
two other members, Harold W, Stoke, 
graduate dean of the University of 
Washington, and Lynn White, Jr,, presi¬ 
dent of Mills College, Oakland, Cali¬ 
fornia. The Steering Committee was 
authorized to serve os a planning group 
for die meetings of the entire committee 
and to act for the committee in the in¬ 
terim between meetings. It is assumed 
that the planning group will meet two 
or tliiee times annually, thus making it 
necessary for the entire committee to 
meet only once or twice a year. 

The committee lias concerned itself 
during the latter part of the year with, 
the review of a proposal of the California 
Junior College Association for a con¬ 
tinuation of the California junior col¬ 
lege study of general education. This 
investigation will require considerable 
foundation support and has been for¬ 
warded by the S teering Committee of the 
Pacific Coast Committee to the Council 
for its consideration, 

*1116 committee will probably hold one 
more meeting before the end of this 
year.—H. K. Newbuhn, Chairman 

Special Committee on Cevnell finances 

The Special Committee on Council 
Finances met three times. The first 
meeting occurred in November 1951 and 
two other meetings were held early in 
1952, As a result of these meetings, 
recommendations in the following gen- 
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eral problem areas were made to be 
referred to the Executive Committee: 

1, The Council fiscal year was 
changed to a recurring operating period 
between January 1 and December 31, 
to begin January 1, 1953. This means 
tliat the fiscal year was changed to the 
calendar year. Previously the fiscal year 
had been from July 1 to June 30. 

2, The dues schedule for membership 
was revised with the understanding that 
assessment at the new schedule would 
begin with the distribution of bills nor¬ 
mally forwarded to members in the 
spring of 1953, 

3, Preliminary recommendations wei'e 
made for the establishment of the Pub¬ 
lications Division as a separate division 
of Council operations, and certain policy 
recommendations were suggested for 
the operation of the Publications Divi¬ 
sion and the distribution of its products. 

One essential problem which was in¬ 
cluded in the original deliberations of 
the committee was held over for con¬ 
tinued study and recommendation. This 
involved some determination of policy 
and procedure for handling overhead 
and accounting charges on contracts un¬ 
dertaken by the Council for both govern¬ 
ment and private agencies, 

Tlie Executive Committee approved 
the recommendations of the Special 
Committee on Council Finance and ac¬ 
cepted during 1952 a preliminary budget 
for the period July 1, 1952, to July 1, 
1953, which included estimates of in¬ 
creased revenue to be received from 
the assessment of the new dues schedule 
during the spring of 1953. At the Annual 
Meeting of the Council in 1952, the con¬ 
stitution was changed to correspond with 


the new fiscal arrangements, and also to 
arrange die Annual Meeting for some 
time in the fall in order to avoid conflicts 
wifli other meetings of educational as¬ 
sociations, In terms of fiscal planning, it 
was recognized that when the budget for 
1952-53 was passed, it would be neces¬ 
sary for the Executive Committee to ap¬ 
prove a six months' additional budget 
for the period from July 1, 1953, to De¬ 
cember 31, 1953, in order to bring the 
fiscsd operations into phase with the new 
fiscal year. This six months’ interim 
budget would naturally include dues to 
members billed at the new schedule rates 
during the fall of 1953. 

The Assistant Treasurer conducted a 
ratlier extensive survey with associations, 
funds, and other organizations during 
the fall of 1952 trying to derive data for 
a concrete recommendation on the "over¬ 
head charge” problem. The net result of 
these studies and surveys, if it proved 
conclusive at all, showed that the prob¬ 
lem of overhead charges in the coun¬ 
try is a variable one. Practices are not 
standardized, and most universities and 
colleges are struggling with the problem 
both li'om an internal administrative 
viewpoint and from the angle of outside 
influence and pressure on the internal 
financial operations, No specific figure 
was recommended, but committee opin¬ 
ion was tliat the scale of charges for 
seivices in connection with sponsored 
projects should be increased. 

The committee also recommended that 
the Executive Committee consider the 
establishment of "adjunct membership” 
for institutions now ineligible and sug¬ 
gested the dues that should be assessed, 
—^J. P. Mather, former Secretary 


II. Instructioa and Evaluation 

Commission on /ns/ri/ct/on esteblished during the past year, is to 

and Evaluation plan and review continuously the Coun- 

The purpose of the Commission on oil’s program in the fields of instruction 
Instruction and Evaluation, which was and evaluation and to promote coopera- 
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tion and consultation among the several 
committees which are engaged in activi¬ 
ties in these areas, 

At the initial meeting of the commis¬ 
sion, chairmen or other representatives 
from eleven committees of the Council 
which operate within the broad fields 
of instruction and evaluation reviewed 
the origin, purposes, activities, and plans 
of their groups. This meeting thus 
served one of me major functions of the 
commission, that of (1) helping to es¬ 
tablish interrelationships among Council 
activities in a general field of interest. 
Other specific oujectives include: (2) in¬ 
dicating guidelines for tire Council’s 
over-all program in instruction and eval¬ 
uation; (3) Identifying specific research 
on other activities in the commission’s 
province which seem timely and appro¬ 
priate for Council action; (4) appraising 
specific research or service projects which 
are submitted to the Council either from 
outside or from its committees; (5) pro¬ 
viding assistance to the president of the 
Council in obtaining the financial sup¬ 
port necessary for new activities. 

During tlie year ahead the Commis¬ 
sion on Instruction and Evaluation has 
the large task of becoming increasingly 
familiar witli the Council activities which 
are already under way in its field of con¬ 
cern; reviewing systematically the areas 
of greatest need for research or other 
activities in instruction and evaluation; 
proceeding to block out those needs 
which seem most important; and finding 
ways and means of carrying on a con¬ 
structive program in these areas. 

—T. R. McConnell, Chairman 

Commission on Acerecfitolion of 
:5erviee Experiences 

The Commission on Accreditation of 
Service Experiences is now complet¬ 
ing its eighth year. Established in 1945 
at tile request of the Advisory Committee 
of the United States Armed Porces In¬ 


stitute and the joint Army-Navy Gominit- 
tee on Welfare and Recreation, it acts as 
a coordinating agency, cooperating witk 
educational institutions and with na¬ 
tional, regional, and state organizations 
concerned with evaluating service ex¬ 
periences. In this connection it main¬ 
tains liaison with the United States 
Armed Forces Institute, the Marine 
Corps Institute, and other educational 
programs of the military services, 

In February 1953 the commission un¬ 
dertook a comprehensive survey relative 
to the accreditation policies of higher 
institutions in the evaluation of educa¬ 
tional experiences of service personnel. 
Of the more than 1,900 institutions cir¬ 
cularized, only 48 institutions did not 
reply to the commission’s questionnaires. 
The information obtained from these 
questionnaires was tabulated and pub¬ 
lished in the Commission’s Bulletin No. 

9, Accreditation Policies of Institiitio\]s 
of Hisher Education for the Evaluation 
of Educational Experiences of Military 
Personnel Twenty-five thousand sh 
hundred copies of this bulletin were dis¬ 
tributed to state departments of educa¬ 
tion, presidents of colleges and universi¬ 
ties, admission officers, and other individ¬ 
uals and agencies concerned with the ac¬ 
creditation of service experiences and to 
the armed services, At the present time 
copy is being prepared for a subsequent 
bulletin which will analyze the informa¬ 
tion which was reported for each insti¬ 
tution listed in Bulletin No, 9. The new 
bulletin will be released as Bulletin No. 

10 . 

During the past year, the commissioa 
staff has held conferences with state de¬ 
partment of education officials in 44 
states to discuss policies and practices 
of accrediting service experiences at ihe 
secondary school level. Data obtained 
as a result of these meetings will be re¬ 
ported in a revision of the commissions 
Bulletin No. 5, Accredifflfion Poficies of 
State Departments of Education for tho 
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Evaluation of Educational Experiences 
of Military Personnel This publication 
is now in preparation. 

The commission staff has attended, by 
invitation, many regional and national 
meetings of educational associations and 
committees to provide current informa¬ 
tion with regard to military education. 
It is apparent from such meetings that 
there is a wide interest by civilian edu¬ 
cators in the accreditation of service 
eKperiences. 

The commission has continued to con¬ 
duct its advisory service which, since its 
inception, has been an important aspect 
of the commission's work. Another con¬ 
tinuing activity has been the review of 
current service training syllabi and all 
new courses added by the United States 
Armed Forces Institute and the Marine 
Corps Institute, 

In response to the numerous requests 
from civilian educators for a revision of 
the Guide to the Evaluation of Educa¬ 
tional Experiences in the Armed Services, 
a Guide Revision Project is now in op¬ 
eration, The new Guide will attempt to 
identify and evaluate all service training 
programs currently given by the military 
services as well as courses which have 
been offered since the original Guide ma¬ 
terials were published. This Guide Re¬ 
vision Project will work closely with the 
Commission on Accreditation which has 
been providing educational institutions 
with an evaluation of educational pro¬ 
grams not contained in the Guide 
through an advisory service. Mr. George 
P, Tuttle and Mr. Cornelius P. Turner 
have been appointed director and asso¬ 
ciate director respectively for the revi¬ 
sion of the Guide. — Ernest Whitworth, 
Director 

Com/nissj'on on f/ie Education of Women 

The origin of the Commission on the 
Education of Women lies in the interest 
of a founder of the National Association 
of Deans of Women and in an explora¬ 


tory committee which was established 
by NADW to appraise the changing na¬ 
ture of the times in which we live, espe¬ 
cially of the last half-century, and the 
implication of these times for. the educa¬ 
tion of vvomen. The exploratory commit¬ 
tee readily discovered many facts and 
statistics which indicated both pro¬ 
nounced cultural change and noticeable 
impact upon the roles and the contri¬ 
butions of women in American society. 
The interest of the NADW committee 
and of the Ellis L. Phillips Foundation 
culminated in a request to the Ameri¬ 
can Council on Education to establish 
the Commission on the Education of 
Women, which it did, early in 1953, 

At its first meeting the commission 
gave extended consideration to a num¬ 
ber of recommendations for research and 
service projects which had been sub¬ 
mitted. At the conclusion of the meet¬ 
ing the following statement was adopted 
to define the broad outline of the com¬ 
mission’s program: 

The program to be undertaken will begin 
with a study of the actual and potential con- 
ti-ibution.9 of women to society. This will 
include re.senrch on die influences that edu¬ 
cation, social attitude.?, and cultural patterns 
have had upon women in the formation of 
their personalities, the use of their aptitudes, 
and the nature of their contributions. Special 
attention will be given to discovering what 
men and women consider to be the areas 
in which women have been adequately or in¬ 
adequately prepared for their changing and 
expanding responsibilities. It is anticipated 
that from these findings will emerge impli¬ 
cations for the education of women. 

After the March meeting the director 
of the commission, Dr. Althea K, Hottel, 
communicated with 1,050 colleges and 
universities where women are enrolled 
in the United States to enlist the sug¬ 
gestions for research which would be 
valuable to them in connection with the 
program as outlined. Members of the 
commission engaged in extensive consul- 
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tation with social scientists and other 
well-qualified advisers in moving towai’d 
definition of the specific program and 
method of approach. Seven outstanding 
social scientists representing the fields of 
anthropology, child development, psy¬ 
chology, social psychology, and socio¬ 
logy were engaged to outline individually 
the major problems, to prepare a con¬ 
ceptual approach to them, and a research 
design. After a six months’ study by 
the commission members and an exam¬ 
ination of the proposals of these seven 
social scientists in a three-day confer¬ 
ence in June, the Commission oo the 
Education of Women has agreed to un¬ 
dertake a broad and multiple approach 
to a study of women as individuals and 
of their general and special contributions 
to society, 

At this stage the commission has 
formed seven major purposes for its in¬ 
vestigation, has outlined seven concrete 
projects to implement these purposes, 
has agreed that four suhcommittees vnll 
each supervise an aspect of the research, 
and has estimated the financial cost of 
carrying forward its program, 

The seven major purposes proposed 
arei to study the roles of women in 
American society and the soiuces of con¬ 
fusion in these roles; to observe the in- 
lluences that education, social attitudes, 
and cultural patterns have had upon 
women in the development of their per¬ 
sonalities, the use of their aptitudes, and 
the nature of their contributions; to as¬ 
certain the differentials in child-rearing 
and their effects on the personality, the 
aptitudes, attitudes, and responses of 
both sexes; to examine the motivatiou 
and basic processes that affect tlie intel¬ 
lectual growth of men and women; to 
determine what social factors inhibit, 
permit, or encourage the larger partici¬ 
pation of women in the familial, eco¬ 
nomic, civic, and cultural life of this 
country; to determine what changes in 
roles men and women view as desirable 


and liQW these ate related to definable 
ti'ends; and from all of the above to make 
recommendations for change for the 
thoughtful consideration and action of 
the American people. 

Tire commission realizes that it is em¬ 
barked upon a difficult and complex iin- 
dertalcing, but there is good reason to 
believe drat this uirdertakmg is possible 
of accomplishment and that it can be an 
important contribution to the under¬ 
standing of men and women and to the 
educational needs of both,—E sther 
Llovd-Jones, Chairman 

Commiitee on Aviation Education 

The Committee on Aviation Education 
of the American Council on Education 
was appointed m June 1948. It was to 
encourage and devise cuiriculum studies 
and approaches in the field of aviation 
educatlDn. It was also to disseminate 
information on effective practices in avia¬ 
tion education at the elementary, second- 
aiy, and collegiate levels, as well as in 
preservice and in-service teacher training, 

In cooperation with the Civil Aero¬ 
nautics Administration, the following 
publications have been issued by the 
Council: A Survey of Collegiate Courses 
in Aviation and Related Fields; Aviallon 
Education: A Report of a Committee of 
the American Association of School Ad¬ 
ministrators,’ Aviation Education; An Ap¬ 
proach to a Modern Curricular Problem; 
A*f-Age Teaching Topics for High School 
Subjects; and Adventures in Aviation 
Education. 

The committee is currently engaged 
in the revision of a manuscript "Aviation 
in School and Community: A Handbook 
for Educational Leadership.” The manu¬ 
script was originally prepared through 
the joint efforts of the committee and 
members of the 1952 national institute 
for leaders in aviation education. It was 
reviewed by members of the 1953 na¬ 
tional institute, who made recommenda¬ 
tions for revision. 
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At tlie present time, in approximately 
twenty-five communities, experiments in 
both youth and adult aviation education 
programs are in progress. Reports of 
these expeviiTients will be published in a 
supplement to Aviation in School and 
Community. 

Commiilee on College Teaching 

Pursuant to recommendations of con¬ 
ferences relating to the preparation and 
in-service training of college teachers, 
sponsored jointly by the Council and the 
U.S. Office of Education in Chicago in 
1949 and 1950, and in recognition of the 
fundamental importance in higher educa¬ 
tion of effective classroom teaching, a 
Committee on College Teaching was ap¬ 
pointed by the Council in the spring of 
1952, under the chairmanship of Theo¬ 
dore C, filegeii, dean of the Graduate 
School at the University of Minnesota. 
The committee is broadly representative 
of different kinds of Institutions and of 
varying educational points of view; it is 
made up of graduate and undergraduate 
deans, teachers, and college and univer¬ 
sity presidents. 

Financial support needed to enable the 
committee to launch an active program 
lias not yet been obtained. The commit¬ 
tee is giving renewed consideration at 
this time to ways and means of getting 
needed activities under way, Interest 
in and support for the committee and its 
prospective program have been cordially 
expressed by a great many individuals 
and associations. 

Commiltee on Meosurement 
and Evaluation 

The principal activity of the Commit¬ 
tee on Measurement and Evaluation for 
the past year has been the continued 
direction of the Cooperative Study of 
Evaluation in General Education. This 
study, initiated in the winter of 1949, 
ended its active operational period June 
00, 1950, but has continued through De¬ 


cember 31, 1953, on a less active basis 
to provide for the preparation of the 
final report of the study. This final re¬ 
port is to be published by the American 
GouncU on Education in the spring of 
1954. 


The last year of active operations of 
the Cooperative Study was characterized 
by intensive efforts to seek implications 
of the research and evaluation activities 
for actual teaching problems in general 
education courses, Throughout the 
course of tlie Cooperative Study the 
point of view was accepted that evalua¬ 
tion is an integral part of the learning 
process of which classroom teaching is 
merely another aspect. This last year 
of the study has sought to make explicit 
this point of view. 

While not under the sponsorship of the 
American Council on Education nor of 
this committee, there arose during the 
academic year 1952-53 a related develop¬ 
ment worthy of comment, Four schools 
widely separated across the country each 
sponsored a regional conference deal¬ 
ing with the problems of general edu¬ 
cation and of evaluation. These confer¬ 
ences, at which were represented be¬ 
tween one hundred and one hundred 
and fifty separate institutions, devoted a 
major portion of the time to n considera¬ 
tion of the Cooperative Study of Evalua¬ 
tion in General Education. The di¬ 
rector and assistant director of the study 
were featured in the various programs. 

The Committee on Measurement and 
Evaluation met twice during the year 
to consider various problems in connec¬ 
tion with the Cooperative Study, includ¬ 
ing intensive review of the final report 
in draft form, and to explore briefly pos¬ 
sibilities for future activities after the 
termination of the present project. Sev¬ 
eral kinds of activities were discussed to 
a point where definite areas of concern 
could be identified, One of these dealt 
with the need to study the effects of 
various kinds of measurement and evalu- 
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ation practices in instructional and stu¬ 
dent activities. A second area of concern 
dealt with the entire problem of institu¬ 
tional evaluation, While not directly 
relevant to the American Council on Ed¬ 
ucation aspect of the committee’s work, 
the possibility of this committee continu¬ 
ing to serve as an advisory committee 
for the Educational Testing Service was 
explored. Continued cooperation with 
that agency appeared to be a commend¬ 
able activity. 

Support for the Cooperative Study has 
come from the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, the nine¬ 
teen cooperating institutions, and the 
American Council on Education. Midi- 
igan State College has extended extra¬ 
ordinary support to the project through 
the Board of Examiners. While addi¬ 
tional support would have made possible 
certain activities which had to be elimi¬ 
nated from the original plan, it is pos¬ 
sible to say now that the study has 
ended satisfactorily from tlie standpoint 
of this committee, and if one can judge 
by the remarks of participants, from the 
standpoint of contributing institutions. 

—Paul R. Anderson, Chairman 

Comm/rfee on the Sfuefy of Successful 
Teacher CharaeterisHes 

During the fiscal year 1952-53 the 
Teacher Characteristics Study was chiefly 
concerned with (a) extending the ob¬ 
servations and assessments of elemen¬ 
tary and secondary school teachers and 
(b) conducting technical and methodo¬ 
logical investigations aimed at the de¬ 
velopment of inventory materials and the 
analysis of criterion and inventory data. 

The observing staff during the year 
was the largest in the history of the proj¬ 
ect, Thirteen trained observers, repre¬ 
senting varied educational experience as 
teachers and administrators, were em¬ 
ployed, Approximately 3,400 classroom 
observations were conducted with some 
1,G00 different teachers. During the 


past five years, more than 3,500 teachers 
have been observed at least two times 
each. 

New revised forms of the Teacher 
Characteristics Schedule were produced, 
with separate booklets for elementary 
teachmrs, social studies-English teachers, 
and matliematics-science teachers, Ap¬ 
propriate forms of the Teacher Charac¬ 
teristics Schedule were administered to 
the teachers observed, and also to special 
groups, such as elementary teaching ap¬ 
plicants in a large public school system 
and students of professional educatioa 
in a teacher-training institution, 

Technical studies conducted during 
the year covered a wide range, involv¬ 
ing, for the most part, research into (1) 
mefliods of item analysis and criterion 
analysis and (2) the reliability of direct 
observation data. The methodologicEil 
investigations were facilitated greatly 
tlirough the availability of IBM equip¬ 
ment at the Institute for Numerical An¬ 
alysis, a project oE the Bureau of Staa- 
dai'ds located on the campus of the Uni¬ 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 

Plans for the Teacher Characteristics 
Study during 1953-54 anticipate the con- 
centiation of research on further analyses 
of teacher assessments and other related 
data that have been accumulated. In ad¬ 
dition, final forms of the Teacher Char¬ 
acteristics Schedule will be assembled 
and published, and normative data based 
upon a national sample of teachers v/ill 
be collected. A study of "pupil change" 
during a semester and its relation to 
characteristics of the teachers is planned. 
Partial follow-up observations also will 
be made on a group of teachers who 
completed the Teacher Characteristics 
Schedule in connection with the appli¬ 
cation procedure in a city school system. 
Further follow-up observations will be 
conducted with teachers now in service 
who completed the Teacher Characteris¬ 
tics Schedule when they were students 
several years ago. 
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The final year of the Teacher Char- 
ftcteristics Study will be 1953-54 as pro¬ 
vided for by subventions from the Grant 
Foundation. A large amount of signifi¬ 
cant data has accumulated, however, 
and it is hoped that it may be possible 
to continue, on a somewhat more modest 
scale, certain follow-up observations and 
additional analyses of observation and in¬ 
ventory data.— Herold C. Hxjnt, Chair¬ 
man 

Committee on Television 

In March 1952 the Council received 
a grant of $25,000 from the Fund for 
Adult Education for the support of a 
Committee on Television. The commit¬ 
tee was established with the primary ob¬ 
jective of inducing active participation 
in educational television on tlie part of 
teachers and educational organizations. 

The constituent and associate mem¬ 
bers of the Council have been invited 
to set up committees within their own 
organizations to study television in rela¬ 
tion to their special areas of interest, 
and a number of such committees are 
now at work, 

Information on some 6,000 educational 
television programs produced by the 
Council's institutional members was se¬ 
cured by the committee in a survey con¬ 
ducted during the summer. Much of the 
data has been abstracted and classified 
for the use of the Educational Tele¬ 
vision and Radio Center with which the 
committee expects to cooperate closely. 

The Educational Television Newslet¬ 
ter is published by the committee and 
circulated to the entire Council mem¬ 
bership and to an additional 600 edu¬ 
cators who are directly involved in pro¬ 
gramming and planning, Issues were 
published in July and September, and 
bimonthly issues are planned for the 
current school year.— ^John C. Adams, 
Chairman 


Committee on Foreign language 
Teaching 

The Committee on Foreign Language 
Teaching was established in 1928, suc¬ 
ceeding tile Committee on Direction and 
Conti'ol of "The Modern Foreign Lan¬ 
guage Study” sponsored by the Council. 
The committee or its predecessor has 
produced more than a score of research 
studies relating to the teaching of French, 
Spanish, German, Brazilian Portuguese, 
and English for Spanish-speaking chil¬ 
dren, including word, idiom, and syntax 
frequency lists, as well as three volumes 
of An Analytical Bibliography of Modern 
Language Teaching. A Russian word 
count and grammatical frequency an¬ 
alysis, initiated by the committee and 
prepared by Professor Harry H, Josselson 
of Wayne University, has recently been 
published by the Wayne University 
Press. 

Plans are being discussed for a special 
meeting of the committee with represent¬ 
atives of other interested groups to ap¬ 
praise the objectives and future role of 
me committee.— Henry Grattan Doyle, 
Chairman 

Cevncii on Cooperation in 
Teacher fducotion 

The annual meeting of the Council on 
Cooperation in Teacher Education held 
in Chicago, Illinois, May 4-5, 1952, rep¬ 
resented a significant step in its activi¬ 
ties. Delegates from nineteen of the 
member organizations were in attend¬ 
ance. The entire meeting was devoted 
to a consideration of one topic—Major 
Conflicts and Agreements in Teacher Ed¬ 
ucation. A special effort was made to 
bring into the open differences in opin¬ 
ion between teacher educators in liberal 
arts colleges and those in teachers col¬ 
leges. It was hoped that some progress 
could be made toward resolving these 
difi^erences. In addition, the delegates 
attempted to identify areas in which 
these two large groups of teacher edu- 
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catoi's maintain similar points of view. 
In view of tlie nature of the topic under 
discussion, airangements were made for 
the representation from liberal arts col¬ 
leges and teachers colleges to be larger 
than would normally have been expected 
in an annual meeting of the CCTE. 
Tliere were stimulating opening ad¬ 
dresses by Dr. Agnes Snyder, chairman 
of the Department of Education, Adelphi 
College, and by Dr, Francis Keppel, dean 
of the Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University. Thereafter, tlie 
work of the meeting was conducted 
largely in three discussion groups. 

The ma^Qi accampUshmervts of the 
meeting were as follows: (1) It was 
found that liberal arts college and teacli- 
ets college ecivrcators are in agteeineut 
on more items than was anticipated. It 
vvas the consensus of the delegates that 
the agreements fax outweighed the dif¬ 
ferences, (2) It was found that there 
are much greater differences of mjinion 
within each group than between the two 
groups. (3) The significant points of 
agreement and disagreement were iden¬ 
tified. 

The delegates voted unanimously that 
further work must be done to bring about 
greater agreement on fundamental issues 
in teacher education. It was the belief 
of the delegates that the CCTE is the 
most appropriate organization to take 
the next step, largely because it has in 
its membership both the Association of 
American Colleges and the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu¬ 
cation, The delegate body requested the 
CCTE to plan a follow-up conference, 
which will consist chiefly of delegates 
from liberal aits colleges and teachers 
colleges, and to seek funds for tlie sup¬ 
port of such a conference, 

In pursuance of the vote of the dele¬ 
gates at this annual meeting, tlie Execu¬ 
tive Committee of the CCTE took steps 
at once to oiganae the follow-up confer¬ 
ence, 


Aiter the Executive Committee had 
decided upon the general outline of a 
plan for the conference, a small Plaij. 
ning Committee was appointed consist¬ 
ing chiefly of educators from liberal arts 
colleges and teachers colleges, The per- 
sons appointed to this Planning Commit, 
tee were as followsi 

.J 

Dr. Harry Carman, professor of history, Cq. 

lumbia University, chairman 
Dr. Cai’ter Davidson, president, Union Col¬ 
lege 

Dr. Finis E. Engleman, commissioner of 
eduGfition, State Department of Educa¬ 
tion, Hnvtfoxd, Goni^ecticnt 
Dr. Waldo E, Lessenger, dean, College of 
Education, Wayne University 
Dr. Charles W. Hunt, formerly secretary- 
treasurer, American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education 
Dr- Marten ten Hoor, dean, College of Arts 
and Sciences, University of Alabama 

This planning Committee met in New 
York on March 16-17, 1953, and outlined 
die details for the proposed conference 
in harmony with the general plan 
adopted by the Executive Committee, II 
was proposed that the conference consisl 
of approximately forty persons: ten from 
liberal arts colleges; ten from teachers 
college; ten from st?Lte dep?ixtoei\ts of 
education and public school systems; anil 
six to ten delegates-at-large, the latter 
to be diiefiy ofiicia'ls of foundations and 
odier agencies with a vital interest in 
teadxer education. It v/as proposed to 
conduct the conference over a period of 
three days. The plan, together with the 
budget of anticipated expenses, was pre¬ 
sented to the Executive Committee of 
the American Council on Education, 
UpOTi approval by this committee ap¬ 
plication for a grant of the funds needed 
is now before one of the large founda¬ 
tions, The final decision has not been 
received. It is the earnest hope of all 
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who have shared in the activities and the 
planning in connection with this project 
that the funds will be forthcoming in tlie 
near future. 

Special attention will be given in the 
coming year to the status and activities 
of state councils on teacher education. 
The formation of these state councils 
has been stimulated in considerable 
measure by the CCTE. There are now 
approximately thirty councils on teacher 
education in thirty of the forty-eight 
states, There is a similar body in the 
District of Columbia, In all of these 
states (and in some others) and in the 
District there exist also state commissions 
on teacher education and professional 
standards, At first there was some fear 
that the two groups in each state would 
duplicate efforts and should be merged. 
Over a period of time, however, it has 
become clear that both are needed. State 
commissions on teacher education and 
professional standards are organizations 
within state teachers associations. Their 
chief function is to promote those phases 
of the associations’ programs which have 
to do with teacher education and profes¬ 
sional standards. The state councils, on 
the other hand, are delegate bodies with 
representation from liberal arts colleges, 
teachers colleges, state departments of 
education, boards of education, and ele- 
Tuentary and secondary schools, Their 
function is to coordinate all of the efforts 
of all of these groups in the field of 
teacher education. In most of the states 
the relationships between the two agen¬ 
cies have been clarified, and they now 
complement and support each other’. 

It is time for the CCTE to take stock 
of progress that has been made by the 
state councils, and to determine whether 
or not it can be of further service in pro¬ 
moting their activities. Furthermore, 
after the proposed follow-up conference 
on conflicts and agreements in teacher 
education, the state councils will be tlie 
most appropriate agencies to carry out 
recommendations which may grow out 


of the deliberations. This is true because 
the state councils have in their member¬ 
ship representatives of both liberal arts 
colleges and teachers colleges. There 
can be no doubt that the state councils 
will receive help and support from the 
state commissions in carrying out what¬ 
ever plan is recommended. 

The CCTE Newsletter now goes to 
5,600 addresses, It is obviously provid¬ 
ing a valuable service, as evidenced by 
the numerous letters of commendation 
received. Mrs, Gertrude H. Fitzwater 
has continued to be the editor. Her 
method of obtaining reports regarding 
teacher education activities throughout 
the United States has brought amazing 
results. She has had so many activities 
reported to her that she is able to use 
only a small percentage of the ones sub¬ 
mitted. 

During the year 1952-53 one organiza¬ 
tion dropped its membership in the 
CCTE, and one new organization was 
admitted. The new member is the Ac¬ 
crediting Association of Bible Institutes 
and Bible Colleges, The Association 
of School Administrators withdrew its 
membership. The total membership, 
therefore, remains at twenty. 

The problem of financing the CCTE 
must be faced and solved eventually. 
Dui'ing 1952-53 the number of organi¬ 
zations paying dues increased, and the 
total amount collected in dues increased. 
Probably the contributions (fees) ob¬ 
tained from member organizations can 
be increased still further if sufficient 
effort is put forth. It is quite unlikely, 
however, that the CCTE can continue 
anytliing like its present services if and 
when the subsidy from the American 
Council on Education is reduced. 

During this, my second year as chair¬ 
man of the Council on Cooperation in 
Teaclier Education, I have continued to 
study and to evaluate its services. I re¬ 
port now with conviction that this kind 
of coordinating organization is needed 
in the field of teacher education. I urge 
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that the Amefican Council on Education 
continue to support it. I have noted in 
the paragraph above that the financing 
of the CCTE may become a serious prob¬ 
lem if die subsidy from the American 
Council is reduced, I hope that this 
subsidy will be continued at or near’ the 
amount allotted in recent years—$5,000 
each year. Even if receipts from dues 
increase somewhat, it seems unlikely diat 
the CCTE can maintain its present level 
of effectiveness unless the Americaji 
Council on Education can continiie to 
appropriate approximately $5,000 each 
year. I hope tliat tlie niunber of mem¬ 
ber institutions in the American Council 
on Education which are engaged in pre¬ 
paring teachers is sufficiently large to 
justify this apjoropriation for so important 
a phase of higher education programs. 

In my annual report for 1951-52 I 
pointed out that I was quite unable to 
give as much time to the work of the 
CCTE as is needed from a chairman. 
I now find that the pressure of other 
obligations, especially an accumulation 
of duties in connection with my work 
at Wilson Teachers College, makes it 
impossible for me to serve another year 
as chairman of the Council on Coopera¬ 
tion in Teacher Education, Probably 
this is desirable anyway, because in an 
organization like this it seems to be wise 
to change the chairmanship not less 
often than every two or three years. I 
am appointing a nominating committee 
at once to make a careful survey of per¬ 
sons available for this post. I trust that 
the committee will find a chairman who 
can give the amount of time needed for 
this Important service. —Walter E. 
Hageh, Chairincin 


Committee on Rei/gion und Educafion 

The Exploratory Study, conducted 
over a period of a year, was completed 
in the late spring of 1952, This study 
procured the judgments of more thaa a 
thousand leaders in religion and in edu¬ 
cation as to the desirability and feasj. 
bility of conducting an experimental pro¬ 
gram in teaching about religion in 
lected public schools. The persons 
whose judgments were procured through 
confei'ences and opinionnaires included 
representatives of all faiths and of public 
and private school admmistratovs smti 
professors of education. The prepoa. 
derant opinion was that such a study 
should be made and a number of schools 
and teacher-h'aining institutions ex- 
pressed a desire to participate in such a 
progi'am. 

The summer and fall of 1952 were 
devoted to the preparation of the report 
of die study which was published in 
February 1953 under the title The Fiinc- 
tion of the Public Schools in Dealing 
with Religion. A total of 1,008 conipli- 
mentai'y copies were distributed and, lo 
October 1, 1953, an additional 2,563 
copies were sold. 

Reaction to the report has been re¬ 
viewed by the committee, and plans nre 
being formulated to carry on a controlled 
experiment within a limited geographic 
area. 

TI^ study was made possible by a 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, 
appreciation is also due Dr. Clar¬ 
ence Linton and Miss Beatrice Halli 
director and associate director of tha 
project. 


III. Student Personnel 

Commission on Student Personnel reconstituted and expanded to btofldei 

During the post year the Commission representation from that of its fore- 
on Student Personnel, its membership runner, the Committee on Student Per- 
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sonnel Work, has met three times for 
discussions of basic objectives of indi¬ 
vidual students in colleges and universi¬ 
ties, The commission is made up of col¬ 
lege executives^ subject-matter teachers, 
one student, and student personnel ad¬ 
ministrators from a variety of institu¬ 
tions. It is planned to invite an addi¬ 
tional student to membership. 

Early in the life of the new commission 
a meeting was arranged with a dozen 
invited critics of what might be called 
"conventions’ in student personnel work, 
from college administrative and teaching 
positions as well as from a number of 
professional associations in tlie field of 
student personnel, Anticipated criticism 
of student personnel efforts largely failed 
to materialize, though many constructive 
suggestions were made, It appeared 
that differences between educators who 
argue that the intellectual development 
and those who hold that the ’’total de¬ 
velopment” of the student ought to be 
the chief objective of higher institutions 
undoubtedly arise in considerable meas¬ 
ure because of the definitions which are 
used, These differences may also ai'ise 
through failure to take into considei'a- 
tion the basic philosophy and objectives 
of the educational institutions concerned 
nnd the meaning they have for institu¬ 
tional performance. 

Furthermore the commission came to 
the view that differences which are 
known to exist on many campuses be¬ 
tween professors and student personnd 
workers often result from failure of bodi 
groups to get down to explicit discussion 
of the philosophy and objectives under¬ 
lying the efforts of each, Tlie commis¬ 
sion recognizes that there may be room 
both for greater awareness among sub¬ 
ject-matter professors of the knowledge 
and objectives which underlie student 
personnel work, and for greater attention 
among student personnel workers to tile 
curriculum, the classroom, and libraw 
ond laboratory, as media through whiip 


concern for the total development of the 
individual student takes place in a col¬ 
lege or university, In the commission’s 
view tlie context within which the stu¬ 
dent learns includes dormitories, student 
activities,' out-of-class student and fac¬ 
ulty relationships, and classrooms and 
laboratories; concern for this total con¬ 
text as the medium of development of 
the individual student is a necessary con¬ 
cern for all elements of the campus— 
administrative, faculty, and student, 

In its subsequent meetings the com¬ 
mission has been exploring and studying 
specific proposals for programs which 
are designed to provide needed emphasis 
in higher education in line with the 
points of view embodied in the above. 
It is anticipated tliat the first of a num¬ 
ber of new programs will be undertaken 
early in 1954, 

During the past year tlie commission 
had the honor to be associated with the 
Committee on International Exchange of 
Persons, the Edward W, Hazen Founda¬ 
tion, and a special Council committee 
under the chairmanship of Dean Robert 
M. Sti’ozier of the University of Chicago, 
in Sponsoring a three-day conference for 
mature scholars and lecturers who were 
in this country under the Fulbright pro¬ 
gram fi’om a dozen other countries. The 
conference was held at Haverford Col- 
lege^ proceedings have been published 
by tlic Council under the title, Student 
Life in the United States .— Albert C, 
Jacobs, Chairman 

Committee on Japanese Student 
Guidance and Ceunse//ng Project 

Assistance to Japanese institutions of 
higher education in developing counsel¬ 
ing services was given by six specialists 
in student personnel work from Ameri¬ 
can institutions who spent a year in 
Japan. One final report has been turned 
m to the Stiice Departmen t,~sr-brief-f^Of t 

JWSfCAlW )n 
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the July 1953 issue of The Educational 
Record; and a more extensive manuscript 
is in process of publication by the Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota Press. 

A second project was proposed, 
namely, to send a smaller team of p^- 
sonnel workers to visit Japan for a three- 
month term to help them with additional 
problems, But since we have not yet 


been able to secure foundation support 
for the project, it is in abeyance, We 
will formulate a general comprehensive 
statement of what the Council could do 
through its Commission on Student Per- 
sonnel in the general area of international 
relations in the restricted field of student 
personnel work.—^E. G, Williamson, 
Chairman. 


IV. International Relations 


Advisory Comm/ffee on Poit'cy on 
Washington Iniernalional Center 

Since the last annual report in March 

1952, the committee has continued to 
make recommendations on policy prob¬ 
lems of the American Council on Educa¬ 
tion in its operation of the Washington. 
International Center as they arise, 
through meetings of the full committee 
and informal consultation of the chair¬ 
man and others in the interim between 
meeliiigs. Three meetings of the full 
committee have been held: on October 
31, 1952, March 13, 1953, and June 17, 

1953, Recommendations arising from 
each of these meetings have been re¬ 
ported to you, and I shall not here review 
them. 

Since the American Council on Educa¬ 
tion is involved through the Washington 
International Center in relationships 
(through contract) with various agencies 
of government, with foreign visitors from 
many countries, with other organiEations 
having an interest in foreign visitors, and 
with the Washington, D.G,, community, 
many questions arise on which the guii 
ance of the committee is sought by tlie 
Staff through Dr, Harry Wann. The 
committee in its discussions has followed 
the basic philosophy that (1) in its oper¬ 
ation of the Center the American Coun¬ 
cil on Education, as a private nongovern¬ 
mental educational organization, should 
maintain full and complete authority to 
control and direct the operations of the 
Center and should not engage in any 


activities (however worthy) inconsistent 
with the character and functions of the 
Council; (2) that within this framework, 
full and sympathetic consideration be 
given to the needs and problems of the 
contracting government departments, 
foreign visitors, and interested organiza¬ 
tions; (3) that the assistance and help of 
the Center given to visitors, programs, or 
organizations outside those for which 
specific financing is provided, be limited 
to that which can be done without inter¬ 
fering with the regular functions and 
work of the Center under contract or 
other financing. 

The committee has made it a practice 
to invite all staff members of the Center 
to attend all or a portion of at least one 
meeting during the year, to discuss their 
work directly with, the committee. It 
also holds approximately annually a 
meeting with representatives of the agen¬ 
cies sponsoring the Center or operating 
foreign visitor programs through it. 

During the past year the committee 
has welcomed the addition to its mem¬ 
bership of Dr, Leonard Carmichael, sec- 
retaiy of the Smithsonian Institution, and 
Dr, Robert H. Reid of the Commission 
on International Relations, National Edu¬ 
cation Association. Other continuing 
members are Mr. Livingston L, Blair, 
American Red Cross; Dr. Henry Grattan 
Doyle, George Washington University; 
Dr. Dorothy B. Ferebee (secretary), 
Howard University; Rev. E. V. Stanford, 
Archbishop Carroll High School; and Dr, 
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Jolm T. Holden, University of New 
riampshire, who has kindly acted as sec¬ 
retary on two occasions in the necessary 
absence of Dr, Ferebee, Mrs. Harold 
Marsh, chairman of the outstandingly 
successful Committee on Community 
Participation, has attended and partici¬ 
pated in all committee meetings during 
tlie current year at the invitation of the 
committeej as have Dr, Francis J, Brown, 
staff associate, American Council on Edu¬ 
cation; and Dr. Harry Wann, director of 
the Center. 

I believe I reflect the unanimous senti¬ 
ment of the committee in expressing its 
warm commendation of the work of the 
paid staff and many volunteers of the 
Center during the year,— Bussell I. 
Tiiackivey, Chairman 

Commiltee an Relafionships of Education 
and Government in internafionai Affairs 

In the spring of 1952, the American 
Council on Education established the 
Committee on Exchange of Information 
on International Cultural Relations. 
This action was taken in response to a 
recommendation expressed unanimously 
by the Council membership at the An¬ 
nual Meeting held in Chicago and in 
response to recommendations made pre¬ 
viously by governmental agencies, non¬ 
governmental voluntary organizations, 
and by interested individuals working in 
the field of international educational and 
cultural relations, The establishment of 
this committee also is an outgrowth of 
the conference at Estes Park in June 
1949, Since the end of World War II 
the Council has been encouraged to form 
a group to concern itself exclusively with 
the many and varied problems of coordi¬ 
nation, interagency liaison, government 
representation, and policy study of the 
situations arising from the ever-growing 
national effort in international educa¬ 
tional and cultural affairs, It has been 
pointed out that more than twenty-five 
federal departments, agencies, and divi¬ 


sions support specific programs in this 
field. Many hundreds of nongovern¬ 
mental organizations are engaged in 
some type of activity whose purpose is to 
strengthen cultural relations between our 
country and the nations of the world. It 
has been estimated that government and 
private agencies make an annual invest¬ 
ment of nearly three billion dollars in 
this field. To provide some centralized 
study and coordination of policies, pro¬ 
grams, and problems, the present com¬ 
mittee has been established by the Amer¬ 
ican Council on Education. 

The membership of the committee in¬ 
cludes Herman B Wells, president, In¬ 
diana University, chairman; Katherine 
G. Blyley, president, Keuka College; 
Ben M. Cherrington, director, Denver 
Office, Institute of International Educa¬ 
tion; Alonzo G. Grace, director, Division 
of Advanced Studies, School of Educa¬ 
tion, New York University; Frederick G. 
Hochwalt, secretary general, National 
Catholic Educational Association; B, 
O’Hara Lanier, president, Texas South¬ 
ern University; and Howard E, Wilson, 
executive associate, Carnegie Endow¬ 
ment for International Peace. Dr, Francis 
J. Brown has served as staff officer with 
great skill and efficiency. 

Representatives of the following or¬ 
ganizations are among those who serve 
as special consultants to the committee: 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, American Council 
of Learned Societies, American Friends 
Service Committee, Association of Amer¬ 
ican Colleges, Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities, Institute of 
International Education, National Asso¬ 
ciation of Foreign Student Advisers, Na¬ 
tional Research Council, Social Science 
Research Council, United States National 
Student Association. 

The committee held three meetings in 
the course of the year. 

The committee gave careful considera¬ 
tion to the establishment of a top-level 
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policy Commission on Internationjil Cul¬ 
tural Relations and the establishment of 
a Clearinghouse of Information on Ex¬ 
change of Persons Programs, Tliese pro¬ 
posals, however, under prevailing cir¬ 
cumstances, were postponed for the 
present. 

The committee concluded that it could 
best achieve its objectives through the 
establishment of a Committee on Rela¬ 
tionships of Higher Education and Gov¬ 
ernment in International Affairs, similar 
in organization and working procedure 
to the corresponding Council Commit¬ 
tee on Relationships of Higher Education 
to the Federal Government which has 
existed for a number of years and which 
has rendered useful service in national 
affairs to higher education in America. 
The principal function of the new com¬ 
mittee is to serve as liaison between gov¬ 
ernment agencies and nongovernmental 
organizations and institutions of higher 
learning in matters of international edu¬ 
cational and cultural relations. It was 
proposed to expand the present Commit¬ 
tee on Exchange of Information for this 
purpose, More specifically, the aims of 
this committee are: 

1. To resolve issues through providing tire 
means for discussion by the interested 
parties, 

2. To keep organizations and institutions 
currently informed on potential legisla¬ 
tion, changes In regulations, etc. 

3. To develop, through such meetings, basic 
policies or relationships. 

4. To develop better unclerstanding between 
government agencies and orgaiuzations 
and institutions, 

The following illustrate the type of 
issues with which the committee would 
be concerned: regulations pertaining 
to immigration and potential legislative' 
changes in the basic law; operating poli¬ 
cies of governmental agencies in their 
impact upon educational organizations 
and institutions in the field of interna¬ 
tional cultural exchange; terms of con- 


traets between governmental agencies 
and institutions; policies of relationships 
with, international organizations such as 
tlie International Association of Univer¬ 
sities; regulations of the Internal Reve¬ 
nue Bureau as they affect exchange pro¬ 
grams both of students and material, and 
federal appropriations for established 
programs. 

In June 1953 the Committee on Rela¬ 
tionships of Education and Govern¬ 
ment in International Affairs, with the 
cooperation of the Carnegie Endow¬ 
ment for International Peace and the 
Conference Board of Associated Re¬ 
search Councils, sponsored a three-day 
Conference of Fulbright Scholars on 
Education, The purpose of this confer¬ 
ence was “to explore purposes and trends 
in university education; to develop a 
better understanding of the common 
elements and differences among univer¬ 
sities in various parts of the world; and 
to appraise means for improving interna¬ 
tional communication among university 
administrators and scholars on a continu¬ 
ing basis.” Participants at the meeting 
included thirty-seven representatives 
from fourteen foreign countries in addi¬ 
tion to approximately twenty-five Ameri¬ 
can scholars and educational adminis¬ 
trators. Dr. Francis J, Brown of the 
American Council on Education, Dr. 
Howard E, Wilson of the Carnegie En¬ 
dowment for International Peace, and 
Dr. Elizabeth Lam of the Conference 
Board of Associated Research Councils 
WCTe principally responsible for organiz¬ 
ing this meeting. The conference was 
deemed highly successful by the partici- 
panls, and the hope was expressed that 
similar conferences of Fulbright scholars 
would be held prior to their return to 
their respective home countries on an an¬ 
nual basis. 

The proceedings of this conference are 
to be published by the Council under the 
title Universitij and "World Understand¬ 
ing. 
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The committee provided the program 
for Cl section at the annual meeting in 
Jiiniiary 1953 of the representatives of 
Council member organizations on the 
subject "Preparing for World Respon¬ 
sibility.” 

The committee also assumed respon¬ 
sibility for preparing a program for a sec¬ 
tion meeting of the Fourth National Con¬ 
ference of the U.S. National Commission 
for UNESCO held in Minneapolis in 
September 1953. This meeting discussed 
"The Relations of International and 
Domestic Affairs,” with emphasis on the 
most effective means of strengthening 
international cooperation to raise educa¬ 
tional standards and with special refer¬ 
ence to the work of UNESCO in this 

field, 

The work of the committee necessarily 
was to some extent of an exploratory 
nature during the first year of its exis¬ 
tence. A constructive beginning has 
been made, and the committee is confi¬ 
dent that in time it will become a useful 
policy-making and policy-evaluating in¬ 
strument in an area of activity whidi is 
of steadily growing significance to the 
American Council on Education and its 
member organizations and institutions. 
—llEnMAN B Wells, Chairman 

Advisory Committee of the /nfer- 
American Schools Service 

The Inter-American Schools Service is 
now in its tenth year of operation, It 
is maintained through grants from the 
State Department and, in turn, makes 
small grants and provides other assist¬ 
ance to American-sponsored schools in 
Latin America, 

The grants made represent only from 
2 to 5 percent of the total cost of opera¬ 
tion of these schools, the balance being 
received from tuition and gifts, largely 
from persons in the countries in which 
the schools are located. Other assistance 
includes; evaluating credentials of Amer¬ 
icans who wish to teach in these schools; 


nominating persons for directors or prin¬ 
cipals of these schools; aiding in procur¬ 
ing accreditation through the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Scliools; assisting in planning educa¬ 
tional programs on request; and sending 
packets on teaching materials, nutrition, 
building construction, and other sub¬ 
jects. Financial aid is limited to non- 
denominational schools. Advisory serv¬ 
ices may be rendered to other American- 
sponsored schools on request. 

During this past year, the committee 
and the staff of the Service have also 
assisted in the administration of a pro¬ 
gram for Greece under Fulbright and 
Smith-Mundt funds. 

Dr. Roy Tasco Davis, who had so ably 
administered the Service throughout its 
ten years, resigned in September to be¬ 
come U.S. Ambassador to Haiti. His 
successor is Dr, William E. Dunn. 

The Canada-United Stales Committee 
on Edi/catfon 

It is generally recognized, that the 
United States and Canada are drawn to¬ 
gether by multiple ties including many 
common aims and mutual experiences, 
Wliile the two countries have striking 
similarities, there are differences of real 
significance. Each nation strongly in¬ 
fluences the welfare of the other, and 
there is fortunately a strong tradition of 
good will and cooperation. To perpe¬ 
tuate good will through a positive pro¬ 
gram of education is the primary aim of 
the Canada-United States Committee on 
Education which has now completed its 
ninth year. There are twenty members 
of the committee, ten from each coun¬ 
try- Since the committee was organized 
in 1944, five meetings of the full commit¬ 
tee have been held and another is now 
being planned. Between meetings of the 
committee, the work has been carried on 
by the Executive Committee consisting 
of tire co-chairmen and the co-secre¬ 
taries. 
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The committee’s primary aim of 
strengthening the bonds between the two 
countries through education is furthered 
by such undertakings as the following; 
(1) Studies are sponsored relating to at¬ 
titudes and practices that might build 
good relationships or threaten such rela¬ 
tionships, especially those that might in¬ 
fluence the instructional programs of the 
schools and colleges of the two coun¬ 
tries, (2) The exchange of materials is 
encouraged, including films, recordings, 
book lists, art exhibits, and other mate¬ 
rials conducive to understanding tlie 
neighboring country, (3) Efforts ore 
made to increase the amount of instruc¬ 
tion about Canada in the schools and 
colleges of the United States, especially 
in those institutions that tend to neglect 
Canada. (4) Exchanges of teachers and 
students are promoted, as well as visits 
to the other country by people engaged 
in education. 

The committee also serves as a clear¬ 
inghouse for information on educational 
needs and problems of Canada and the 
United States, The committee has pro¬ 
duced a number of articles published in 
Canadian and American periodicals, and 
several pamphlets reporting special 
studies. Two of the best known of these 
are A Studij of National History Tea^- 
hoohs Used in the Schools of Canada and 
the United States (1947) and The 
Growth of Feaceful Settlement between 
Canada and the United States by G. W. 
Drown (1948), 

Early in June 1953 a project to identify 
the significant values which are common 
to the people of the two neighboring 
nations was announced, Tliis project 
was made possible by a grant to the 
American Council on Education by 
the Fund for the Advancement of Educa¬ 
tion, The plans for the study were made 
by the Executive Committee of the Can¬ 
ada-United States Committee on Educa¬ 
tion with the help of President Arthur 
S. Adams and his associates, Mr, Dennis 


Wrong, a candidate for the doctorate at 
Columbia University, was selected as the 
study director. He is the son of the Hon¬ 
orable Hume Wrong, who for a number 
of years was Canadian Ambassador to 
tlie United States and is now the Cana¬ 
dian Undersecretary of State for External 
Affairs. 

During the summer of 1953 Mr, Den¬ 
nis Wrong made an analysis of the writ¬ 
ings of statesmen and historians and 
sociologists as well as a study of popular 
writings which related to the ideals and 
values of Canada and the United States, 
It is anticipated that Mr. Wrongs study 
will be of much interest to scholars in 
both countries and exceedingly useful in 
planning testing programs designed to 
improve instructional materials of schools 
and colleges. 

The study is under the direction of 
the Executive Committee of the Canada- 
United States Committee which consists 
of die co-chairmen, J. B. Edmonson, 
dean emeritus of tlie School of Education 
of the University of Michigan, and 
Charles E, Phillips, professor of educa¬ 
tion, University of Toronto, and the co- 
secretaries, J, W. Biouillette, director of 
the Extension Division of Louisiana 
State University, and F. K. Stewart, ex¬ 
ecutive secretary of the Canadian Edu¬ 
cation Association, 

Tlie committee has several other proj¬ 
ects which it plans to undertake when 
funds are available. Among these are 
tlie following: (1) the preparation of a 
booklet on Canadian education for wide 
distribution among American educators 
and the preparation of a similar booklet 
on American education for wide circula¬ 
tion among Canadian educators; (2) a 
study of geography textbooks similar to 
the one made of history textbooks by the 
committee in 1947; (3) an extensive 
study of the news published in represent¬ 
ative newspapers of the two countries; 
(4) the preparation of one or more pani-^ 
phlets relating to similarities and differ- 
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ences in the governments of Canada and 
the United States; (5) the preparation of 
leaflets regarding the contributions to 
better understanding with Canada diat 
might be made by American universities, 
especially through their departments of 
history, geography, political science, and 
education; (6) the preparation of leaflets 
describing what border cities have done 
and could do to promote desirable under¬ 
standings between the children of the 
two nations. 

It is believed that the foregoing proj¬ 
ects would advance the major purpose of 
the committee and it is hoped that 
needed funds may be secured. 

In the past years financial support for 
the work of the committee has been re¬ 
ceived chiefly from the Carnegie Endow¬ 
ment for International Peace. Special 
projects have been financed by the Cai- 
negie Corporation of New York, the Mar¬ 
shall Field Foundation, and the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education. In 


Canada the committee has also received 
financial assistance from the Canadian 
Citizenship Council and valuable office 
services from the Canadian Education 
Association, While the committee has 
made significant contributions with 
limited financial support, it has now 
reached the time when additional financ¬ 
ing is necessary if the work is to be con¬ 
tinued. 

In a publication issued by UNESCO 
in July 1953, the following comment was 
made on the Canada-United States Com¬ 
mittee on Education: “This Committee 
has many interesting features. To begin 
with it is the first of its kind to have 
achieved tangible results since the end 
of the Second World War.” ^ 

Tire foregoing appraisal is most en¬ 
couraging and would seem to justify 
continued efforts by the committee to 
promote its primary objective as defined 
in this report.—J, B, Edmonson and C. 
E. Phillips, Co-Chairmen 


y. Institutional Organization and Policy 


Comm/ftee on /nsl/tui/oncd fleseorc/i 
Policy 

Established in 1952, the Committee on 
Institutional Research Policy has been 
studying the problems of colleges and 
universities that have arisen from the 
tremendous expansion of sponsored re¬ 
search since World War II. Tliis com¬ 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Presi¬ 
dent Virgil M. Handier of the State Uni¬ 
versity of Iowa, is composed of presi¬ 
dents, vice-presidents for research, busi¬ 
ness officers, and faculty research work¬ 
ers, in order to bring all the significant 
points of view to bear on the central 
issues. 

A preliminary report was issued in the 
spring of 1953, and two special studies 
have been undertaken, one involving 
thirty-two institutions known to have 
heavy concentrations of sponsored re¬ 


search, and the other based on a ques¬ 
tionnaire to all four-year colleges and 
universities. Comments on the prelim¬ 
inary report from representatives of gov¬ 
ernment agencies, industry, foundations, 
and institutions of higher learning have 
been received in large numbers and care¬ 
fully analyzed. 

Of the seven meetings of the commit¬ 
tee, perhaps the most significant was held 
on April 30, May 1 and 2, 1953, when 
members of the Interdepartmental Com¬ 
mittee on Scientific Research and De¬ 
velopment were invited to participate. 
The interchange of views at this meet¬ 
ing, supplementing the committee’s 
studies, will influence the findings to be 
included in a projected final report, 

^ Ediicalioniil Studies ami Documents, No. 
IV, p. 8, 
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CommMlee on Civil Defense and Higher 
£di;caffon 

Operating under a grant from the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration, 
the Committee on Civil Defense and 
Higher Edncation prepared during tire 
summer of 1953 a report on the responsi¬ 
bilities of educational institutions, acting 
in cooperation with local, state, and fed¬ 
eral agencies in civil defense activities. 
The cliairman of the committee is Presi¬ 
dent Colgate W. Darden, Jr., of the Uni¬ 
versity of Virginia. 

Nafiona/ ZommiUee on the Preparation 
of a Manual on College and University 
Business Adrrtinisfraiion 

In cooperation with the American 
Council on Education, the five associa¬ 
tions of college and university business 
officers organized a national committee 
several years ago, The first task of the 
National Committee was to revise the 
1935 publication entitled Financial Re¬ 
ports for Colleges and Unioersities, 
which is now out of print, and to expand 
and bring up to date statements of prin¬ 
ciples of universitv accounting and finan¬ 
cial reporting. Tnis was done in Volume 

I of College anti Uniuersify Business Acl- 
mlnistration which was published in the 
fall of 1952. 

The National Committee is now en¬ 
gaged in the task of preparing Voluine 

II of College and Universltif Business 
Administration, which will include state¬ 
ments of principles and procedures of 
college and university business adminis¬ 
tration other than accounting, budgeting, 
and financial reporting, These areas of 
institutional business administration in¬ 
clude the following: purchasing and 
stores, inventories, insurance, physical 
plant operation and maintenance, plant 
additions, statistical studies, operation 
and maintenance of auxiliary activities, 
management of endowment fund invest¬ 
ments, staff welfare and management of 
nonacademic agencies, business manage¬ 


ment of contract research, legal prob¬ 
lems, and other similar areas of business 
management in colleges and universities 
The financing of Volume II is made pos¬ 
sible through a grant of the General Edu¬ 
cation Board, 

Preliminary manuscripts for most of 
the subjects have been prepared, and sev¬ 
eral of tliese have been reviewed by the 
National Committee and revised into 
final form. Both the American Institute 
of Accountants and the American Bar 
Association have shown considerable in¬ 
terest in Volume U and are giving im¬ 
portant aid, T, E, Blackwell is the 
editor, A. W, Peterson is the chairman 
of the Executive Committee, and Kalph 
J. Watts is the writer-director, It is ex¬ 
pected that this volume will be com¬ 
pleted in the fall of 1054, 

Cemmiflee on Equality of Opporlunify 
in Higher Education 

The Committee on Equality of Oppon 
tunity in Higher Education is a continu¬ 
ance of the Committee on Discrimina¬ 
tions in Higher Education, under n re¬ 
vised name. Membership on the com¬ 
mittee was rotated to secure three new 
members during the year, and a ne.w 
chairman was appointed. 

The product of a major study of the 
committee, a publication entitled On 
Getting into College has continued to 
be in demand, 

The committee has continued its co¬ 
operation vvith regional and state com¬ 
mittees engaged in programs consistent 
with the purposes of the national com¬ 
mittee. This relationship has principally 
been with the Midwest Regional Com¬ 
mittee on Discriminations in Higher Edu¬ 
cation, located ah Chicago and composed 
of representatives of colleges and uni¬ 
versities from several midwestern states. 
The cooperation from the Council’s com¬ 
mittee has consisted primarily of two 
typesj a grant of funds to assist the Mid¬ 
west Committee in its work, and the co- 
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operative sponsorship of a regional con¬ 
ference on equality of opportunity in 
higher education. This regional confer¬ 
ence was held ah Chicago on November 
21-22, 1952, with rnore than three hun¬ 
dred educators in attendance. 

Among the activities of the Midwest 
Committee which are its responsibility 
but toward the support of which the 
Council's committee has appropriated 
funds from grants made to die Council 
for the pLiipose have been the follow¬ 
ing: (1) the preparation of a plan 
of self-audit relating to discriminatory 
practices which has been utilized with 
good results by a considerable number of 
the colleges and universities of the mid¬ 
west area; (2) the preparation of state¬ 
ments of what constitutes ethical practice 
in providing genuine equality of oppor¬ 
tunity for young people in higher educa¬ 
tion; and (3) the issuance of a newsletter 
which summarizes factually the actions 
that have been taken at institutions of 
the midwest area to modify practices in 
order to provide more genuine equality 
of opportunity. 

In order to determine more clearly the 
relationship that should exist between 
the Council's committee and these au¬ 
tonomous regional committees, the com¬ 
mittee has formulated a statement of 
policy, the substancs of which is as 
follows: 

1, That the committee welcomes the 
formation of representative state-wide 
study and action groups devoted to pur¬ 
poses consistent with the purpose of the 
committee, 

2, That the committee welcomes the 
joining-together of such bodies on a re¬ 
gional basis. 

3, That the committee may—in agree¬ 
ment with one or more affiliates or other 
appropriate agencies—formally associate 
itself with them in the sponsorship of 
specific events, the publication of specific 
documents, or the endorsement of spe¬ 
cific statements, 


4. Tliah on the imprints of reports of 
conferences convened by regional com¬ 
mittees, the statement “in cooperation 
with the Committee on Equality of Op¬ 
portunity in Higher Education of the 
American Council on Education" appear 
in the statement of the auspices under 
which the conference was convened, but 
that tlie reports be published outside 
the Council series and give only the ad¬ 
dress of the appropriate officer of the 
regional committee. 

For approximately four years past the 
committee has had under consideration 
a proposal to make a nation-wide study 
of admissions to graduate and profes¬ 
sional schools. This study had been de¬ 
ferred because of the unusual conditions 
created by the war in Korea. The com¬ 
mittee has had this proposal restudied 
and has concluded that it would now be 
timely and advantageous to make the 
study. Consequently, the committee has 
approved the study and recommended it 
to the Council as one for which funds 
should be sought. 

The committee has also approved a 
proposed study on faculty and student 
opinions on discrimination, subject how¬ 
ever to approval of the Council and the 
securing of the necessary funds, 

A subcommittee was initiated during 
the year to give special study to the 
southern part of the United States, to ob¬ 
serve the ]progress being made in that 
region in removing discriminations, and 
to determine whether the Council's com¬ 
mittee could be of assistance to organi¬ 
zations working on the problem in this 
area, —^Algo D. Henderson, Chairman 

Committee on Civilian Higher Education 
for Military Personnel 

Numerous questions involving aca¬ 
demic policy have been raised by tlie 
extensive olf-duty educational programs 
provided for military personnel by ci¬ 
vilian institutions both in this country 
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and abroad A special conference called under the chairmanship of Chancellor 
by the Council in December 1951 sug^ J. D. Williams of the University of Mis* 
eested that a committee be set up to in- sissippi, and held its first meeting on Oc- 
vestiPate these matters and make appro- tober 7, Collection of mformation oi, 
prjate recommendations both to institu- which to base further activities is in 
lions and to the armed services. progress, with the assistance of thehe- 

The committee was appointed in 1953, partment of Defense, 



Minutes of the Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting 

OCTOBER a-9, 1953, WASHINGTON, D, C. 

T iie Thirty-sixbh Annual Meeting of four associate members, and two bun¬ 
dle American Council on Education died twenty-five institutional members, 
was convened at 10:00 A.Sr. in the Presi- The latter figure includes delegates from 
dential Ballroom of the Hotel Stabler in colleges, universities, and secondary 
Washington, D.C., David A. Lockmiller, schools, city school systems, state educa- 
prcsident of the University of Chatta- tion agencies, and voluntary associations 
nooga and first vice-chairman of the in states, Forty-three nonmember col- 
Council, presiding for a short period. The leges and one nonmember school system 
general theme of the meeting was “New were represented. Nine government 
Dimensions for Education.” agencies, eleven philanthropic founda- 

Six hundred and eighty-five persons tions, and the educational attaches of 
registered, including representatives of four foreign governments were repre¬ 
sixty-six constituent members, twenty- sented. 

First Plenary Session 

The chairman of the Council, Robert School of Education, Harvard University. 
L. Stearns, opened the meeting by pre- A discussion of issues raised by Miss 
seating the President of the United Clapp and Dr, Hunt in their papers 
States, Dwight D. Eisenhower, the first dosed the morning session at 11:45 a,m. 
speaker on the program, who emphasized The discussion was participated in by the 
in his remarks the desirability of kc- Reverend Cyril F. Meyer of St, John’s 
panded international exchange programs UniversiW, Brooklyn, New York; John J. 
in many and varied areas. Desmond, commissioner of education for 

Margaret Clapp, president of Welles- the state of Massachusetts; the Reverend 
ley College, followed the President on Edward B, Rooney, S.J., of the Jesuit 
the program, outlining “Major Problems Educational Association; Althea K. Hot- 
in Higher Education.” tel, executive director of the Council’s 

"Major Problems in the Schools” was Commission on the Education of Women; 
the subject of the next presentation by Dr. Robert L. Stearns, the chairman of 
Herold C. Hunt, Charles William Eliot the Council; and Miss Clapp and Dr. 
Professor of Education at the Graduate Hunt. 

Section Meetings 

Beginning at 2:00 p,m. and continuing 8 and the morning of October 9. Each 
until 5:00 p.m,, the meeting was divided section agreed upon a report of the dis- 
inlo six sessions to discuss various sub- cussion therein, which reports were pre- 
jects inherent in New Dimensions for sented after the luncheon session on Oc- 
Education. The sections followed the tober 9. 

general pattern of presenting dilfereut The section meetings were devoted to 
issues from various points of view under a discussion of the subjects listed below, 
the general heading, followed by open with the section officers and speakers 
discussion on the afternoon of October indicated; 


01 
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Section /; The Future Pattern of 
Education 

The chairman of this section was J. 
HilUs Miller, president of the University 
of Florida, Peter H. Odegard, chaimian, 
department of political science, Univer¬ 
sity of California at Berkeley, acted as 
recorder. 

Brief statements were made by panel 
members on the topics listed; "Popula¬ 
tion by States and Current Trends,” Ron¬ 
ald B. Thompson, registrar and univer¬ 
sity examiner, Ohio State University; “No 
Longer the Privilege,” Francis Keppel, 
-dean, Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University; "From the Stand¬ 
point of Liberal Arts Colleges,” Charles 
J, Turck, president, Macalester College; 
"From the Standpoint of Public Higher 
Education,” Philip G, Davidson, presi¬ 
dent, University of Louisville; "The 
Junior Colleges and Community Needs,” 
James W, Reynolds, professor of iunior 
college education. University of Texas. 

Consultants to the sessions were; John 
H, Cunningham, president, Davidson 
College; Ernest V, Hollis, chief of college 
ftclministration, Division of Pligher Edu¬ 
cation, U.S. Office of Education; A. N. 
Jorgensen, president, University of Con¬ 
necticut; Eugene H, Keating, national af¬ 
fairs vice-president, United States Na¬ 
tional Student Association; W. T. White, 
superintendent of schools, Dallas, Texas; 
Herbert PI. Williarns, director of admis¬ 
sions, Cornell University. 

Section If; After the Headlines, What? 

Are there alternative!} to congressional 
investigations for dealing toith teachers 
suspected of suhoersive activities? 

The chairman of the section was Carter 
Davidson, president, Union College. 
Dana M. Cotton, secretary. New England 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, and associate director, Summer 
School of Arts and Sciences and Educa¬ 
tion, Harvard University, acted as re¬ 


corder. Statements were made by the 
following! "The Present and Future Rok 
of Congressional Investigating Commit, 
tees in Relation to Subversive Activities" 
Harold M. Keele, counsel, Plouse Sele(St 
Committee To Investigate Foundation 
(Cox Committee), Eighty-second Con- 
gress; 'Tlie Present and Future Role ol 
the Department of Justice in Relation to 
Subversive Activities ” J, ‘Walter Yeagley, 
first assistant to the Assistant Attorney 
General in Charge of the Criminal Divi. 
sion. Department of Justice; "Can the 
Colleges Deal with fhe Problem Alone?", 
Erskine R, Myer, member of the Board 
of Regents, University of Colorado; “Are 
Congressional Investigations Bad?", Hoi- 
lis F. Price, president, LeMoyne College; 
"Are Congressional Investigations Help 
ful?”, Harry D. Gideonse, president 
Brooklyn College. 

Consultants to the sessions were; 
Lloyd Allen Cook, dean of administra¬ 
tion, Wayne University; Ralph E, Him- 
stead, general secretary, American Asso¬ 
ciation of University Professors; Mor- 
decai W- Johnson, president, Howard 
University; James McCaskill, director, 
Division of Legislative and Federal Uela. 
tions, National Education Association; 
Laurence J. McGinley, S.J., president, 
Fordhain University. 

Sect/on III: New Dimensions In World 
Understanding 

The chairman of this section wis 
Herman B Wells, president, Indiana Rd- 
versity, The recorder was E. D. Grixzell, 
chairman, Inter-American Schools Serv* 
ice, American Council on Education, mid 
deEin, School of Education, University ol 
Pennsylvania. The panel members pr^ 
sented statements on; "The Role of Gov¬ 
ernment,” Russell Riley, director, Inter¬ 
national Educational Exchange Service, 
Departmerit of State; "Student Interna¬ 
tional Activities,” John E, Bowman, ex¬ 
ecutive director, Council on Student 
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Travel; "Fulbriglit; Research and Lec¬ 
ture Category,” Francis A, Young, execu¬ 
tive secretary, Committee on Interna¬ 
tional Exchange of Persons, Conference 
Board of Associated Research Councils; 
“Graduate and Professional Schools,” 
Fred C, Cole, dean. College of Arts and 
Sciences, Tulane University; “Contrac¬ 
tual Relations between Universities,” 
Oliver S. Willham, president, Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College; 
"The Role of the Foundations,” Howard 
E. Wilson, executive associate, Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace; 
“The International Association of Uni¬ 
versities,” Max H. Fisch, professor of 
philosophy, University of Illinois. 

Consultants to the sessions were Don¬ 
ald J, Shank, executive vice-president, 
Institute of International Education; 
Leonard Bebchlck, international affairs 
vice-president, United States National 
Student Association; Robert H. Reid, ex¬ 
ecutive assistant of the Committee on In¬ 
ternational Relations, National Education 
Association; and the following individ¬ 
uals from other countries: M. S. Sunda- 
ram, education secretary and cultural at¬ 
tache, Embassy of India; Ahmad Khaki, 
director, Egyptian Education Bureau, 
Egyptian Embassy; Pierre Donzelot, rep¬ 
resentative of the French Universities 
in the U,S,, New York City. 

Secifon IV: New Dimensions in 
Knowledge cind Resulflng Problems 
In Ihe Relationships of General 
fducarlon and Professional Ob/ectives 

The chairman of the section was Oliver 
C. Carmichael, president. University of 
Alabama, and the recorder was Ben Eu- 
wema, clean, School of Liberal Arts, 
Pennsylvania State College. 

The section was devoted to a discus¬ 
sion of the problem from the following 
points of view: "What General Educa¬ 
tion Can Contribute,” T, Raymond Mc¬ 
Connell, chancellor, University of Buf¬ 
falo; "What a Revitalized Concept of 


Liberal Education Can Contribute," 
Gordon K, Chalmers, president, Kenyon 
College; "How Professional Education 
Gan Meet the Problem,” J, C. Warner, 
president, Carnegie Institute of Tech¬ 
nology; "What Special Problems There 
May Be in Women’s Education,” Esther 
Lloyd-jones, chairman, Commission on 
the Education of Women, American 
Council on Education, and professor of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; "What More Emphasis on Re¬ 
ligion Might Contribute," Paul C. Hein- 
ert, S.J., president, St. Louis University, 

Section consultants were: Paul R, An¬ 
derson, president, Pennsylvania College 
for Women; Harry J, Carman, dean 
emeritus, Columbia University; William 
T. Fryer, School of Law, George Wash¬ 
ington University; Harry C. Kelly, assis¬ 
tant director for scientific personnel and 
education, National Science Foundation; 
Major General Hugh M. Milton II, USA, 
Executive for Reserve and ROTO Affairs, 
Department of the Army; Helen Nahm, 
director, Division of Nursing Education, 
National League for Nursing; Dr. Shailer 
A. Peterson, secretary, Council on Dental 
Education, American Dental Association; 
O. H. Rechard, dean, School of Liberal 
Arts, University of Wyoming; Dr, H. B. 
Wylie, clean, School of Medicine, Univer¬ 
sity of Maryland. 

Section V: New Dimensions for the 
College Teacher 

The chairman of the section, Albert C. 
Jacobs, president. Trinity College, Con¬ 
necticut, presented a background state¬ 
ment entitled "Teacher and Student in 
the 1960's: Some Problems and Oppor¬ 
tunities,” noting obstacles to an effective 
relationship between teacher and student 
and suggesting “new dimensions” neces¬ 
sary to overcome the obstacles. The 
president of the University of Georgia, 
O. C, Aderhold, acted as recorder of the 
section. A feature of the section was the 
participation of two students, from a 
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college and a university, and the presi¬ 
dent of a national student organization. 

Special problems, opportunities, and 
approaches were presented from the 
points of view of; “The University,” Carl 
Wi Borgmann, president, University of 
Vermont; “The Urban Institution,” Mal¬ 
vina Schweizer, associate professor of 
biology, New York University; "The 
Four-Year College,” William H. Conley, 
educational assistant to the president, 
Marq^uette University; “The Teachers 
College,” Leslie A. Holmes, president, 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College; 
“The Junior and Community College,” 
Florence Gonrath Wilmer, chairman. De¬ 
partment of History, University of Balti¬ 
more; “Tlie Student," James M. Edwards, 
president, United States National Student 
Association, 

The consultants in this section were: 
Sarah G. Blaiiding, president, Vassar Col¬ 
lege; Cynthia Courtney, vice-piesidrat 
for educational affairs, United States Na¬ 
tional Student Association (student, 
Dunbarton College of Holy Cross); 
Craig Fisher, president, Student Govei'n- 
ment Association, University of Mary¬ 
land; L, E. Grinter, dean, Graduate 
School, University of Florida; Bobeit C. 
Hatch, Alabama State College for Ne¬ 
groes, Montgomery, Alabama, represent¬ 
ing the American Teachers Association; 
Frank R, Kille, dean, Carleton College. 

Section VI: New Dimensions for 
Educqlion Oulside the Formal 
Se/ioof Pattern 

This section was chaired by Howard 
Y, McClusky, director of studies and 
training in community adult education, 
University of Michigan, and Charles P. 
McCurdy, executive secretary of die Na¬ 
tional University Extension Association 
and of the State Universities Association 
was the recorder. 

The discussion was divided into a con¬ 
sideration of "Areas of Need” and "New 


Dimensions of Service.” Under the first 
heading, “Goals and Existing Facilities" 
was presented by Paul A. McGhee 
dean, Division of General Education 
New York University. John C. Adams 
chaii’man, Committee on Educational 
Television, American Council on Educa¬ 
tion, and president, Hofstra College, 
pointed out “The Role of Educational 
Television” in the area. 

Services by “Community Institutions 
and Organizations” were described by 
Clarence R. Graham, librarian, Louisville 
(Kentucky) Public Libra|-y; those by 
"Extension Services,” by Lorentz H. 
Adolfson, director, Extension Division, 
University of Wisconsin. Possibilities for 
service by “Government, Business, and 
Labor” were presented by two speakers, 
namely, Mark Starr, educational director, 
International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, and William J, Grede, chairman 
of ihe board, National Association nt 
Manufacturers. Robert W. Desmond, 
chairman, department of journalism, Uni¬ 
versity of California at Berkeley dis¬ 
cussed the contributions which might be 
made through "Channels of Mass 
Media,” 

The following consultants contributed 
to the discussion: the Reverend Gilbert 
V- Hartke, 0,P,, Catholic University, rep¬ 
resenting the American Educational 
Theatre Association; Col. Henry J. Y, 
Moss, USAF, chief, Education Division, 
Office of Armed Forces Information imd 
Education; Grace Rawlings, Baltimore, 
representing the National Council of 
Teachers of English; Harry J. Skoriih. 
executive director, National Association 
of Educational Broadcasters; Glenn E, 
Snow, assistant secretary for lay rela¬ 
tions, National Education Association; 
Jolm Davis Williams, chancellor, Uni¬ 
versity of Mississippi, 

Reports on the discussions in these 
sessions described above will appear 
later in tliese minutes. 
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The meeting leconvened at dinner at 
seven o’clock in the Presidential Ball¬ 
room of the Hotel Statler, Dr. David A. 
Lockmiller, president of the University 
of Chattanooga and first vice-chairman of 
the Council, presiding. Three hundred 
and forty-seven persons were in attend¬ 
ance. 

The Reverend Paul C. Reinert, S.J., 
president of St. Louis University, gave 
the invocation, 

The honor guests at the head table 
were nine of the gentlemen who had 
served as chairmen of the Council in 
earlier years, as well as the present chair¬ 
man and president of the Council, Dr. 
Robert L. Stearns and Dr. Arthur S. 
Adams, respectively, The former chair¬ 
men in attendance were: Donald J. Cowl¬ 
ing, chairman 1918—19; Kdward G. El¬ 
liott, chairman, 1937-38; Mark A. May, 
chairman, 1939^0; Henry W. Holmes, 
chairman, 1940-41; Oliver C. Carmichael, 
chairman, 1943-44; Herman B Wells, 
chairman, 1944-45; Herold C. Hunt, 
chairman, 1948-49; J. L. Morrill, chair¬ 
man, 1950-51; and Everett N. Case, 
chairman, 1951-52. 

Dr. Stearns, the current chairman of 
the Council, addressed the meeting as tlie 
spokesman for the honored guests, men¬ 
tioning the contributions made by the 
past chairmen to the work of the Coun¬ 
cil. In so doing, Dr. Stearns gave a short 
biographical sketch of the past chairmen 
present. He also made reference to those 
individuals who had served in the past os 
chairmen and who could not be present 
at the dinner meeting. In this manner Dr. 
Stearns referred to the following: Samuel 
P. Capen, chairman of the Council in 
1923-24, reminding those present of the 
fact that Dr. Capen was also the first 
administrative head of the Council, un¬ 
der the title of director; Virginia G. Gil- 
dersleeve, chairman 1926-27, witli die re¬ 
minder that in addition Miss Gilder- 


sleeve was the first elected secretary o£ 
the Council; Walter Dill Scott, chairman 
1927-28; Raymond M. Hughes, chair¬ 
man 1932-33 and secretary of the Coun¬ 
cil in 1924 and in 1927; William F. Rus¬ 
sell, chairman 1933-34 and 1934-35; A. 
J. Stoddard, chairman 1945-46; George 
D. Stoddard, chairman 1946^7 and 
secretary 1940-43; Leonard Carmichael, 
chairman 1947—48; and James B, Conant, 
chairman 1949-50. 

As the name of each of the former 
chairmen of the Council who were pres¬ 
ent at die dinner was called. Dr, Arthur 
S, Adams, president of the Council, pre¬ 
sented to that individual a token to com¬ 
memorate his service. 

In his remarks President Stearns paid 
tribute to the former chairmen of the 
Council who are no longer living: Hany 
Pratt Judson, chairman 1919-20 and 

1920- 21; David Kinley, chairman for six 
months during 1921; Lotus D. Coffman, 
chairman for two and one-half years, 

1921- 23, and again in 1935-36; Harry 
W. Tyler, chairman 1924-25; Monsignor 
Edward A. Pace, chairman 1925-26; 
Frederick D. Robinson, chairman 1928- 
29; Charles H. Judd, chairman for two 
terms, 1929-31; Albert B, Meredidi, 
chairman 1931-^2; Raymond A. Kent, 
chairman 1936-37; Herbert E. Hawkes, 
chairman 1938-39; Ben J- Graham, chair¬ 
man 1941-42; Edmund E. Day, chair¬ 
man 1942-43. 

Those present rose for a minute of 
silence in tribute to the former chairmen 
of the Council now deceased. Dr. 
Stearns also took occasion in his intro¬ 
duction of the next speaker to pay tribute 
to the former directors and presidents of 
the Council, Samuel P. Capen, director 
1919-22; Charles Riborg Mann, director 
1923-34; George F. Zook, president 
1934 ^ 0 , 

Dr. Adams, as president of the Coun¬ 
cil, addressed the session, using as his 
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subjecb "Education and Political Stabil¬ 
ity," 

Luncheon Session; 

At noon on October 9 the meeting re¬ 
convened as a whole at luncheon in the 
Presidential Ballroom of the Hotel Stab¬ 
ler, Dr. William G. Saltonstall, pi'iriGipal, 
Phillips Exeter Academy, and second 
vice-chairman of the Council, presiding. 
Three hundred and fifty-nine persons 
were in attendance, 

The luncheon speaker was Dr. James 
L, Morrill, president of the University 
of Minnesota, and chairman of llie Coun¬ 
cil's Qommittee on the Relationships of 
Higher Education to the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, who addressed the meeting on 
"The Federal Legislative Outlooks" 

The session then heard reports on the 
discussions at the section meetings held 
on the afternoon of October 8 and die 
morning of October 9, The recorders of 
Sections I-V presented the reports of 
their sections. The chairman of Section 
VI made its report as the recorder could 
not be present at the luncheon session. 
The reports follow. 

Secfion / Report 

The Future Pattern of Education poses 
today, as in the past, a problem of vast 
scope and complexity. 

The basic framework in terms of which 
the problem must be viewed includes such 
factors ns: (1) The American tradition of 
equal educational opportunity for all from 
kindergarten through college regardless of 
race or creed or economic conditions; (2) 
the equally well established tradition diat 
seeks to adapt education to the needs and 
aptitudes of the students, recognizing indi¬ 
vidual differences of interest and capacity; 
(3) the assumption that our democratic so¬ 
ciety and individual liberty require only the 
widest possible diffusion of knowledge 
among the people; (4) the growing com¬ 
plexity and interdependence of the world 
for which education presumably helps to 
prepare young people. 


The dinner session adjourned at 9;20 

P.M. 

I October 9, 1953 

The future pattern of education assumes a 
special urgency at this time in view of the 
spectacular increase in the potential college 
population during the next ten or fifteen 
ears. Ronald Thompson has estimated that 
etween 1953 and 1970 the number of col- 
lege-age young people will increase from 
8,001,654 to 13,609,831, or approximately 
70 percent. "Barring some unprecedented 
national catastrophe, there will be in 197o 
approximately twice the number of young 
people of college age in the United States 
as theiB were ten years ago." Professor 
Thompson's figures show that although tho 
1001*6086 will not be uniform throughout the 
counh’y, its general impact will be felt in 
nearW every state. 

What pattern of higher education can we 
develop to meet this invasionP 

Section I, by advance agreement, ex¬ 
cluded fi*om its consideration such problems 
as physical plant, finances, details of cur¬ 
riculum, teadier training, and so forth. The 
central questions to which most of the dis¬ 
cussion was addressed were two: (1) How 
can we reconcile mass education with the 
education of these vast numbers of students 
with high standards of academic achieve¬ 
ment? That is to say, are mass educ,itioii 
and good education mutually exclusive? 
(2) How can we meet the urgent demand 
for more and better specialized training in 
every vocation and profes.sion, and at the 
same time meet the equally insistent need 
for moi*© and better general education in the 
liberal arts and sciences? 

The first formal attempt to answer these 
questions was embodied in a statement by 
Dean Francis Keppel, of the Harvard Grad¬ 
uate School of Education, summarizing lha 
lecommendalions made by former President 
Conant in the recent Page-Barbour lectures 
entitled Eduenfton flncl Liberty. His con¬ 
clusions within the framework outlined pt 
the beginning of this report may be briefly 
summarized. 

Recognizing that determination of educa¬ 
tional policy is not an exact science. Dr. 
Conant strongly recommends continued and 
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intensified experimentation at every level of 
education in our search for answers to the 
two basic questions posed above. He pro^ 
poses that we continue to diversify our ef¬ 
forts, as it were, placing our money and re¬ 
sources in varying amounts on all the pres¬ 
ent components of our system of education 
and carefully \veiehing the results as we go 
nlong, Specifically, he recommends that: 

1, We do not expand our four-year col¬ 
leges or the four-year programs in our uni¬ 
versities as to number or size. 

2. We attempt to make a two-year col¬ 
lege course (after higli school) fashionable, 
perhaps by awarding a bachelors degree in 
general studies, 

a, We endeavor to create n climate of 
opinion in which the length of education be¬ 
yond eighteen is not considered the Viallmark 
of its respectability, 

4. We provide more scholarslrips for high 
school graduates for advanced studv but 
only if they are potential professional men 
and women, 

5. We continue the expansion of junior 
and senior high schools, adhering to the 
principle of the comprehensive high school 
with a common cove of studies and differ¬ 
ential special programs for the gifted stu¬ 
dents, 

0. We explore current work-experience 
programs in senior high schools and, if good, 
expand them to include the thirteenth and 
the fourteenth grades. 

7. We continue to experiment with gen¬ 
eral education at every level for the future 
manual worker, salesman or CKecutive, and 
the most highly specialized university grad¬ 
uate. 

B. We endeavor to transfoiTn all the pres¬ 
ent four-year colleges into institutions with 
high academic standards and arrange the 
curricula with the thought that a majority 
of students in these colleges will go on to 
professional training.^ 

Dr. Conant’s recommendations, although 
not generally approved by Section I, formed 
the basis for actual and at times intense dis¬ 
cussion. 

President Turck of Macalester College 

‘ Conant, Ediicntion and Liberli/ (Cambridge, 
Mass.! Harvard University Press, 1953), pp. 
57—58. 


took sharp exception to Mr. Conant’s pro¬ 
posal—that the four-year college be not 
expanded but rather contracted. "I do not," 
he said, "quite follow the reasoning that the 
virtues of the comprehensive high school 
will not extend over with the comprehen¬ 
sive college,” The four-year liberal arts 
college, lie argued, can provide facilities and 
die atmosphere well calculated to serve the 
basic ends of American higher education— 
namely, the wide diffusion of knowledge 
and opportunity for growth and develop¬ 
ment for the gifted young man or woman, 
Moreover, because the typical liberal arts 
college is a local institution drawing most 
of its students from the immediate neighbor¬ 
hood, it is able to serve regional, state, and 
local community needs and thus strengthen 
democracy at its roots, 

President Turck expressed doubt concern¬ 
ing the proposal that four-year colleges be 
limited in number and size to serve only tho 
gifted students drawn from far and wide, 
Such schools, set up to servo an intellectual 
elite might generate an unhealthy atmos¬ 
phere for the students themselves by remov¬ 
ing them from association and competition 
with the rank and file of their fellows with 
whom they must live, move, and have their 
being after college. 

As the flood of students breaks upon the 
colleges and universities during the next 
decade or so, he said, we shall have to 
strengthen not weaken, expand not contract, 
the four-year liberal arts colleges to meet 
the twin needs of American democracy for 
a wider diffusion of knowledge and the dis¬ 
covery and training of those of "worth and 
genius.” 

It was President Davidson, of the Univer¬ 
sity of Louisville, who perhaps best ex¬ 
pressed the general feeling of the section 
that every facility and device which we have 
or can contrive will be required to meet the 
increased demands for higher education in 
the immediate future. In this future pat¬ 
tern the elementary and secondary schools, 
the junior colleges, the four-year liberal arts 
college, the universities, graduate and pro- 
fessioival schools, public ai\d private, will be 
taxed to capacity, The four-year liberal arts 
college, said President Davidson, must con¬ 
tinually strive to become a genuine institu- 
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tion of learning, a place ‘Vhere men and 
women may mature an abiding sense of so¬ 
cial responsibility and a moral drive of life¬ 
long urgency,” Only then will it justify an 
important and honored place among Amer¬ 
ican institutions of higher learning. Freed 
from the “lotus eaters and the mediocre," it 
will be unnecessary to impose any artificial 
limilutiun on its growth, In these terms it 
will deserve to grow and to fill an increas¬ 
ing demand for real, and not pseudo-, educa¬ 
tion. As for those who cannot meet these 
standards, we shall have to provide in¬ 
creased opportunities through expanded 
vocational and technical schools, junior col¬ 
leges, and subprofessional schools that are 
even now developing. 

Greater effort must be made to encourage 
the more gifted students to go on and to 
equalize educational opportunities through 
grants-in-aid, scholarships, and othCT forms 
of state and federal assistance. We should 
also take steps to make possible move rapid 
progress of the able student up fhe educa¬ 
tional ladder. Among familiar devices that 
might be extended are: (1) tlie admission 
of qualified students to college following 
their junior year in high schoolj (2) the ad- 
mis,non of qualified high school graduates to 
college with advanced standing; (3) the en¬ 
richment of both high school and college in¬ 
struction through closer cooperation in 
courses for gifted boys and girls; (4) for 
qualified students a combination, of the last 
year or hvo of high school with the first 
year or two of college as a unit to save a 
year of time. 

All of these steps might well result in a 
limitation of the four-year arts colleges to 
the more gifted students. But it would bo 
done tliTOUgh a process of natural selection 
and not by artificial limitation. 

Another proposal generally endorsed Wag 
that looking toward the improvement and 
expansion of junior colleges, Already they 
have made n substantial contribution to 
American higher education. As Professor 
Reynolds made clear, the junior college has; 
(l) increased the habit of going to college 
and encouraged many able students to con¬ 
tinue their education who might otherwise 
have been lost to higher education; (2) pro¬ 
vided a staging area in which high school 
shidents may make the transition to college 


more easily and better equipped to do col¬ 
lege work of a higher level than otherwise 
would be the case; (3) by providing good 
instruction in small classes, the junior col¬ 
leges make possible a more efficient screen¬ 
ing of those students who are qualified for 
a^nced work; (4) by providing a higher 
level of vocational tinining for those for 
whom junior college is terminal, they serve 
to streimthen our economy and our democ¬ 
racy; (5) by providing adult education and 
community service programs, the junior col¬ 
leges contribute to the continued education 
of tlie Amei-ican people so essential to effec¬ 
tive citizenship in a democracy. 

In tlie future patterns of higher educa¬ 
tion, said Professor Reynolds, the junior col¬ 
lege should have a larger and more impor¬ 
tant place—not merely as terminal education 
for tiie less-gifted youth but as a staging 
area and bansitional experience for those 
qualified to go on to professional careers, 

In summary, Section I found itself in gen¬ 
eral agreement with no detailed pattern for 
the future, although there was considerablo 
agreement on particular proposals, ns has 
been said elsewhere, ‘In my Father’s house 
are many mansions,” So, too, in the house 
of American higher education, there are and 
will continue to be many mansions. In edu¬ 
cation as in other aspects of our national life, 
we shall find strength and unity not through 
uniformity but through diversity. There is 
no better way to win the race between edu¬ 
cation and catastrophe. 

But if we are to meet the immediate prob- 
lan, we shall have to do more than look »t 
higher education. At every stage from kin¬ 
dergarten through graduate school we shall 
have to scrutinize both form and substance, 
both organization and procedures. Among 
tile urgent problems will be the training of 
more and better qualified teachers; a study 
of dmesaving reforms at all levels, including 
tiie professional schools, and ways and 
means for meeting the financial burden in¬ 
volved in the expanding educational pattern 
of the future. 

Although no final answers can be given, 
we can at least anticipate answers to the two 
questions with which we began: (1) Can 
mass education be reconciled with good edu¬ 
cation? and (2) Can the demand for sj^ 
cialized tiaiiiing bo reconciled with the 
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equally great need for General education? I 
believe Section I vvoiild reply in the affirma¬ 
tive to both these questions. 

There was unanimous agreement in the 
secdon on at least one point. We slron^y 
recommend that the American Council on 
Education appoint a special commission rep¬ 
resentative of all major segments of Ameri¬ 
can education to undertake a continuing 
study of the future pattern of higher educa¬ 
tion. 

Secflon II Report 

After tlie Headlines, what? 

After the Discussion, what? 

Those participating in the section meet¬ 
ing confronted with the problem, Are there 
alternntivas to congressional investigations 
■for dealing ioith teachers suspected of sub¬ 
versive activities, found many areas of agree¬ 
ment but no single satisfactory solution 
wliich ns n group could be established. 

Representative of thoughts presented are 
the following: 

1. Before considering alternatives to con¬ 
gressional investigations, it should be made 
clear that American school and college fac¬ 
ulty and administrators are united in their 
stand that no person shall be employed in 
educational service when proof is estab¬ 
lished of subversive conduct. 

2. The concern for alternatives to con- 

ressionnl investigations is prompted by the 

e.sire to do everything possible to rid our 

institutions of subversive influence by metlr- 
ods which will not jeopardize basic indi¬ 
vidual liberties and freedoms, will not im¬ 
pair intellectual freedom or ignore the rights 
of local institutions, 

3. In appraising the role of congressional 
investigating committees, it becomes appar¬ 
ent that congressional investigation has its 
roots deeply imbedded in legislative history 
and practice and that it has been adjudged 
constitutional by the courts. 

4. The statute which has given the gov¬ 
ernment Its most effective weapon in dis¬ 
rupting the Communist movement in this 
country has been the Smith Act. This low 
makes it a criminal offense to teach and ad¬ 
vocate the overthrow of our government by 
force or violence. 

5. The investigative responsibilities of the 
FBI for the internal security of the country 


are of necessity much broader than the pros¬ 
ecuting authority of the Department of Jus¬ 
tice. Although these investigations do start 
out widi the thought in mind that they may 
eventually develop into prosecutions, the in¬ 
telligence value of investigations must be 
recognized. 

6. Tlie helpfulness of congressional inves¬ 
tigations is largely determined by the meth¬ 
ods used in carrying on the investigations. 
Tliere should be a concern only for evi¬ 
dence of subversive conduct and not with 
unorthodox ideas. 

7. There is evidence that certain colleges 
by prompt action, under established proce- 
duiu by legally constituted authority, can 
deal etfeetively with subversive problems 
witliout any infringement of individual 
rights or impairment of intellectual freedom, 

8. Self-discipline is clearly preferable to 
discipline by an outside agency, but self- 
discipline demands that methods of inves¬ 
tigation be established that are appropriate 
to unearth evidence of subversive conduct. 
Subversive conduct can only be proven if 
investigating bodies have subpoena power 
and die power to punish for contempt. 

9. Until such time as a method of vigor¬ 
ously searching out subvendve activities by 
a duly constituted legal body, other than 
Congress, with power to subpoena and to 
punish for contempt is found, legislative in¬ 
vestigations will continue. 

As diese investigations continue, evidence 
produced should be evaluated by officials of 
institutions where investigations are con¬ 
ducted. 

At the close of the morning session of this 
group, it was voted to commend to the at¬ 
tention of the Executive Committee for pos¬ 
sible action the proposal that the American 
Council on Education appoint a committee 
including due representation from those par¬ 
ticipating in this section to draw up a state¬ 
ment of principles and proposed procedures 
on the treatment of cases of subversive ac¬ 
tivities to present to tlie membership of the 
Council for appropriate action. 

10. It was the sense of the meeting that 
the following proposal might serve as a first 
draft for topics to be considered in a state¬ 
ment of proposals and piocedutes'. 

The schools and colleges of America rec¬ 
ognize tlie legal authority of Congress and of 
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state legislatures to conduct investigations 
and hearings on cases of faculty members 
suspected of subversive activities. Tliey 
feelj however, that the numher of oases is 
infinitesimal when compared to the total 
member.ship of the profession. Also some 
such civil investigations and hearings involve 
unfortunate publicity and public roisuDileT- 
standings. The institutions of secondary and 
higher education suggest, therefore, adher¬ 
ence to the principle of self-discipline or 
regulation or policing, long accepted ns the 
responsibility of all prores.sions—^namely, 
that such investigations and hearings are 
held under educational auspices. The se¬ 
curing of evidence and the procedures of 
trial are, however, usually beyond the abili¬ 
ties of the average individual school and 
college and in the Interest of justice should 
be fairly uniform khrouchout the nation, 
We, therefore, suggest that the American 
Association of University Professor.^, the 
American Council on Education, and per- 
liaps the Association of American Colleges, 
the Association of American Universities, 
and the National Education Association join 
forces in a study leading to the establish¬ 
ment of a central educational investigation 
service, with personnel trained for objective 
investigation of pvwosals of the Smith Act. 
Since it will be dimeuU for such an organ¬ 
ization to operate without power of sub¬ 
poena and access to FDl files, it Is urged 
that the civil authorities be ashed to co¬ 
operate in order to strengthen the hand of 
the schools and colleges. When the results 
of such investigations are placed before the 
faculty and trustees of the school or college, 
those bodies have the authority and means 
to take appropriate action. It sucli proce¬ 
dure proves ineffective, there always re¬ 
mains the right to appeal to the civil courts 
and to the federal authorities but every 
effort should first be made to keep our house 
clean with our own broom. 

Section III Report 

1. The peoples of the world have long 
followed the practice of communication 
through official channels—through diploma¬ 
tic and militaty spokesmen. A new dimen¬ 
sion in the promotion of internab'onal under¬ 
standing is the recognition of the necessary 
participation of the nongovernmental 


spokesman. More and more the prestige of 
agents of government is being shaved \vilh 
private citizens and nongovernmental ngen. 
cies. Closer cooperation of governmenis 
and nongovernmental agencies is obviously 
essential. ^ 

2. One of the significant steps in the de. 
velopment of new policies and practices in 
international communication is the provi¬ 
sion of widespread opportunity for inter, 
change of persons—representatives of many 
social, economic, and cultural interests. 
There is gieat need in this area for basic 
research that will facilitate and extend the 
means and opportunities for world exchange 
of ideas. This calls for a greater utilizBtion 
of scholarship in the social sciences and 
humanities. 

3. Government encouragement oF coop, 
erative efforts among private agencies has 
made pos.slble the Working-together of edu¬ 
cational institutions in many countries to 
their mutual advantage. Improvement of 
professional and technical education thiough 
long-range cooperative programs is being 
encouraged and aided by friendly govern¬ 
ments. This is a new dimension in the con¬ 
tinuous education of college and university 
personnel. 

4. It is highly desirable that tho greil 
foundations accelerate their efforts in co* 
operation with public and private agencies 
concerned witli both research and the effec- 
live implementation of findings. The pro¬ 
motion of loug-range programs, although en¬ 
couraged by some foundations, should be 
given special emphasis in the iniproveincnt 
of world understanding. 

5. Although student vacation travel has 
been encouraged to varying degrees by 
many higher institutions, more needs to be 
done to make such travel experience truly 
educational, The opportunity to utilize suen 
means for educational ends demands very 
serious consideration. The studeni: associa¬ 
tion activities in international relations have 
educational value of great significance. 

6 . The universities have a major role In 
the promotion of world understanding. Al¬ 
though much is done through the inter- 
change of students and scholars, is still 
a new dimen.sion of the interchange of idew 
and concepts of culture that would be 
greatly facilitated through institutional c 0 ‘ 
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operative elForts. This seems to be the 
major function of the International Associn- 
[ion of Universities, American universities 
should be encouraged to nfFiliate with and 
participate more generally in this assoda- 
tioii, 

7. Graduate and professional education 
regardless of specialization cannot afford to 
ignore responsibility for the orientation of 
research specialists and leaders in profes¬ 
sions with regard to our international re¬ 
sponsibilities, Such responsibility cannot be 
cklcgated to a single department of study. 
It is a new dimension in all fields of ad¬ 
vanced study and research, and in every 
truly great profession. 

The section expressed its appreciation of 
the President’s vigorous expression of his 
concern for the development of better inter¬ 
national understanding through the ex- 
cliange of persons and other programs and 
wishes to express to the President its grati¬ 
tude for bis sincere interest irr tins field. 

Seefion IV Report 

The steady increase in the quantity of 
knowledge has led to an increasing degree 
of specialization in both technical and non¬ 
technical fields. Meanwhile, the poUticnl 
and the cultural crisis of our time demands 
n renewed emphasis on the social, religious, 
and finmnnislic Eonndntions of om way of 
life. 

These two facts underlie the educational 
dilemma of our times, because, whereas 
the demands on the schools increase, the 
amount of time devoted to higher education 
must remain constant. 

What is meant by the phrase "renewed 
emphasis”? Several answers can be ad¬ 
vanced, diEereutin approach but not in aim, 
All of these accept the necessity for a tivo- 
fold educational objectivei (a) training for 
effective citizenship, which involves an ap¬ 
preciation of a free, spiritual quality of man 
and his search for self-knowledge; and (b) 
the preparation for a specific profession or 
calling. 

1. General education attempts to restox'e 
comprehensiveness and coherence to higher 
education. It is at once a "philosophy” and 
n course of study. Its purposes are to help 
the student to discover the relatedness of 
knowledge and to acquire a basic core of 


information, attitudes, and skills upon which 
a socially adequate professional education 
may be based, 

2. A revitalized program of the liberal arts 
can provide a solid grounding in the Judaic- 
riellenistic-Christian-Anglo-Saxon tradition. 
In this way the student can he made aware 
.of tire nature, possibility, and limits of 
human freedom—and freedom is the objec¬ 
tive of American education. 

3. A truly comprehensive educational 
statesmanship must provide for a persistent 
and life-long program. Besides providing 
an obvions answer to the problem of fruitfid 
utilization of leisure, this would seem to be 
the only appropriate capstone to an intelli¬ 
gent and progressive undergraduate pro- 
gi'am in general and liberal education, 

4. A cnrefully planned functional inte¬ 
gration of professional and general educa¬ 
tion can afford a solution to the problem for 
some of the technical schools. This, of 
course, presupposes nn unusuaWy efiectivo 
degi'ee of cooperation between all of the 
members of the staff, 

5. Equally fruitful is the approach which 
emphasizes the manner of teaching rather 
than tlie matter. If the principal objective 
is tire development of the nabit of independ¬ 
ent and creative thought, then many kinds 
of courses can be made to serve this pur¬ 
pose. However, we insist that tire elimina¬ 
tion of narrowly conceived ad hoc courses 
and the development of courses which are 
devoted to the exploration of broad, basic 
principles will make easier the realization of 
this aim, 

Section V Report 

This report will make no attempt to sum- 
luacize ot emphasize the points and prob¬ 
lems raised by the panel members in their 
formal statements to tliis section. The 
papers will probably be made available in 
whole or in part to the member institutions. 
It is the purpose of this report to summarize 
tlie issues and conclusions reached through 
a discussion of the several papers presented. 
It wos agreed that the topic "New Dimen¬ 
sions for College Teachers” could be ap¬ 
proached and treated from many angles. 
However, it was agreed that the discussion 
and comments on this occasion should be 
focused upon student-teacher relationships. 
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In considering teacher-shident relation- 
sWps, and more specifically student -particsi- 
patlon in making the educational proCTam a 
democratic one, account should be taken of 
three new dimensions, 

One is that college youth of the day have 
come up through a horizontally structured 
school system where their associations and 
experiences have been largely with children 
of their own age, In addition, they often 
have not had the chore and work experi¬ 
ences, or the intimate guidance of their 
parents, so typically had in earlier genera¬ 
tions, Thus, they arrive at college without 
having had maturing experiences. 

A second new facet is that our corpora¬ 
tions, institutions, and governmental agen¬ 
cies today are constantly growing more 
complex, necessitating the employment of 
administrators and staff personnel capable 
of making decisions of far-reaching import, 
of working effectively ns a part of a group, 
and of administering vast operations. 

The third one is the obvious one that the 
American citizen today is called upon to par¬ 
ticipate in determining policies, making deci¬ 
sions, and taking actions that have world¬ 
wide implications. 

Training for responsibility requires in¬ 
struction and practice, and preferably dur¬ 
ing the rapidly developing adolescent and 
post-adolescent age. Colleges attempt to 
stretch and increase the intellectual capacity 
of their students. In similar manner, they 
should attempt to stretch and increase the 
abiUty of students to assume and discharge 
responsibilities and to learn the skills of 
roup participation and leadership. Stu- 
ent participation is a means of doing this. 
The following points were discussed and 
some agreements reached, 

1. One of the most elfective means for 
achieving good student-teacher relaHonships 
is for the institution to provide teachers 
are; 

n) Well trained in the subject-matter field; 

b) Professionally competent as teachers— 
teachers who have a knowledge stu¬ 
dents and how they grow and develop, 
who are skillful in teaching techniques 
including evaluation, and who under¬ 
stand the social order in which the 
learner lives; 


c) Creative in research and in teachin?. 

Institutions can stimulate the develop, 
jnent of the kind of teachers described above 
if appropriate weight is given to these three 
qualides by the administration in selection 
and in promotions. 

2. Teacher-pupil relationships may be 
proved through the process of studying and 
clarifying institutional purposes and objec¬ 
tives. Teachers in many cases are not sensi¬ 
tive to the purposes of the institution; iha 
result is poor teaching and confusion on ibe 
part of both students and teachers. Stu¬ 
dents and teachers should have a clear un¬ 
derstanding of the broad purposes of the 
institution and of the specific courses ns a 
part of the curriculum. 

3. Problems of student-teacher relation¬ 
ships grow out of (I situation involving com¬ 
petition rather than cooperation. Teachers 
evaluate and give grades. Some suggestions 
were made but no general agreements 
reachecl: 

a) Eliminn tion of grading; 

b) Using comprehensive examination at drc 
end of year or before degree granted; 

c) Have other stafi members do the evaluil- 
ing; 

d) The above three suggestions do not lake 
into account evaluation as a part of fte 
teaching and learning processes, 

- 4. Improved student relationships may be 
achieved by giving students a larger voice 
in curriculum-making and teaching! 

a) Students need to know what are the pur¬ 
poses of the course; 

b) Teachers and administrators should 
value student suggestions regarding 
teaching, tlie curricmum, and adminis¬ 
tration; 

c) Specific channels of communication 
should be established, which will pro¬ 
vide opportunities for student evalua¬ 
tion of teachers. This may be accom¬ 
plished by (1) encouraging students to 
set im parallel committees with those of 
the faculty, the two groups occasionally 
meeting together for the exchange of in¬ 
formation; (2) carefully devised student 
evaluation of individual teachers; (3) 
student representation on certain faculty 
committees, 

d) Social occasions provide opportunity for 
better student-teacher relationships. 
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5 . specialized services should create beh- 
ler teacher-student relationships: 

a) Dean of students, counseling bureaus, 
testing services should be used to help 
teachers understand students; 

b) These specialized services are helpful if 
understood by both teacher and student. 
They are not a substitute for teacher and 
student working together. 

6 . The new college teachers for I960 are 
the present undergraduate students in our 
institutions. If we are to meet the needs for 
college teachers in 1960, we must begin to 
work with today’s students. A better rela¬ 
tionship would emerge if we began to select 
and encourage young men and women of 
obility to choose college teaching as a career 
and prepare for it. 

7. Developing better teacher-student re¬ 
lationship is a continuous problem and, 
therefore, must be a matter of in-seivice 
growth. There is a student tuvnovK* at least 
every four years. Young teachers join tlie 
staff and new types of problems are con¬ 
stantly arising. Another reason for in-service 
growth is the constantly increasing amount 
of new knowledge. 

Ssct/en .W Reperf 

Elaborating upon President Eisenhower's 
keynote that the answer to the world's prob¬ 
lems and the attainment of world serenity 
and understanding can best be reached 
through greater education everywhere. Sec¬ 
tion VI considered many new and important 
dimensions for education outside tire formal 
school pattern, 

After hearing the voices of education 
through extension, of education tlirough 
radio and television, of public library de¬ 
velopment, of labor and industry, and a re¬ 
view of die current educational approach of 
such mass media as the newspaper, maga¬ 
zine, and motion picture, there could be 
Ultle doubt that the adult education move¬ 
ment has experienced a rebirth and Is now 
marching with a dynamic speed and impli¬ 
cation, 

While education through extension would 
appear to lack proper academic stature in 
some areas and is decidedly lacking in finan¬ 
cial support in many, this would appear to 
be a phase through which it is passing diat 
Is necessarily temporary, The increasing 


demand for this type of education is likely 
to reacli staggering proportions and cannot 
be ignored or denied. Adult education has 
become as broad as life itself as people in 
all walks of life develop a need for educa¬ 
tional services. These people increasingly 
turn to tlie universities for these services be¬ 
cause they have the knowledge, facilities, 
and prestige. 

It was not without interest that labor cited 
the need for developing new ethics of social 
responsibility through education, and indus¬ 
try cited tlie need for arousing keener dis¬ 
cernment and judgment on the part of em- 
plwees in addition to proficiency and skill. 
Labor foresees closer cooperation with busi¬ 
ness through education; industry decries the 
social and economic waste brought about by 
people who do not live up to their capabili¬ 
ties and it calls upon education to give stress 
to character ti'aits and good personal work 
habits. 

The services of agricultural extension have 
been well documented for years. Today 
countless other segments of our society are 
looking to the universities for educational 
training, ranging from special courses for 
doctors, labor groups, and government offi¬ 
cials, to informal programs for the instruc¬ 
tion of rural women’s clubs which may seek 
competent information about the workings 
of the United Nations, as well as to urban 
study groups. 

The significance of educational television 
to adult education is so large as to be 
almost beyond appraisal. This newest me¬ 
dium of communication is increasingly op¬ 
erating in the dual capacity of disseminat¬ 
ing educational facts while bringing the 
world into the home and school. The sug- 
gesdon that the expanding popvilation and 
the education thereof, which is causing edu¬ 
cational administi'ators great concern, may 
find its solution in part by educating through 
television, has kindled the imagination to 
say the least. 

Adult education seems to be the most 
fruitful bridge between skills, specialized 
kno^^edge, and tlie isolation of the teacher 
on the one hand and the vast public thirsting 
for answers on the otlier hand. The answer 
to die present impoverishment of our higher 
educational system may lie in the awakened 
response of a grateful people; all education 
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will gain new support through adult educa¬ 
tion, 


Ah the end of the presentation of the 
section reports, the session recessed at 
2:55 P.M., after the Ghauman reminded 
those present that, as indicated in the 
program of the meeting, representatives 

Business 

The Business Meeting convened at 
three o’clock, in the Presidential Ball¬ 
room of the Statler Hotel, with the cliair- 
man of the Council, Robert L. Steams, 
presiding. Dr. Stearns announced that 
the secretary of the Council, John E, 
Ivey, Jr., found it necessary to leave 
Washington earlier than anticipated, and 
that Dr. William G. Saltonstall, second 
vice-chairman of the Council, would act 
as secretary for the meeting. The chair 
ruled that those delegates present con¬ 
stituted a quorum, 

The first item on the agenda was the 
approval of the minutes of the Tliirty- 
flfth Annual Meeting. Upon a motion 
by President John G, Adams of Hofstra 
College, which was duly seconded, it 
was voted that in view of the fact tliat 
the minutes of the 1952 annual meeting 
had been published in The Educational 
Record for July 1952, the meeting 
dispense with the formal reading of the 
minutes, and that they be accepted as 
published. 

Reporf of r/ie No/ninoi/ng Commiftee 

The next item of business was the 
report of the Nominating Committee 
which consisted of the following mem¬ 
bers: Herold C. Hunt, professor, School 
of Education, Harvard University, cfwti- 
Sarah G, Blanding, presidentj^.Yas- 
sar College; Reverend Vincent J. Plynn, 
president, College of St. Thomas (Min¬ 
nesota); David D. Henry, secretary. As¬ 
sociation of Urban Universities; J. Paul 
Leonard, president, San Francisco State 
College, Dr, Hunt presented the foUow- 


of the following government agencies 
would be available for consultation with 
delegates on problems of mutual interest 
from 3:00 to 5:00 p.m, on Friday, Octo¬ 
ber 9, in rooms at the Statler Hotel 
indicated on the program: Air Force 
HOTG; Army ROTG; Naval ROTC; Col¬ 
lege Housing Loan Program. 

Session 

ing report on behalf of the Nomiimting 
Committee’, 

For Chairman 

Henry T. Heald, chancellor, New York Uui- 
vei'sity 

For First Vice-Chairman 
Clark Kerr, chancellor, University of Cnli- 
foroia at Berkeley 
For Second Vice-Chairman 
Kadiai'ine E. McBride, president, Biyn 
Mawr College 

For Secretnriy 

Walter E. Hager, president, Wilson Teach¬ 
ers College, Washington, D.C. 

For Treasurer 

Frederick P. H. Siddons, vice-president, 
Ajnet« 2 aii Security and Trust Company, 
Wasliington, D.C. 

For Assistant Treasurers; 

Robert W. Broughton, staff associate, Ameri¬ 
can Council on Eduention 
Helen G, Hurley, staff associate, American 
Council on Education 
For membership on the Executive Comrnll- 
tee for a one-year term 
Mark G. Scliinnerev, superintendent of 
scliools, Cleveland, Ohio 
For membership on the Executive Cominll- 
fee for a two-year term 
Lawi'ence A. Kimpton, chancellor, Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago 

For membership on the Executive Commil- 
tee for three-year terms 
Oliver C. Carmichael, president, University 
of Alabama 

Revei’end Paul C. Reinert, S.J„ presldei^t, 
St. Louis University 
It was moved and duly seconded that 
the report of the Nominating Committed 
be adopted, after which 
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Jt loas unanimously voted to elect the 
above-named individuals as officers of 
the Amei'ican Council on Education for 
1953-54 and as members of the Execu¬ 
tive Committee thereof for the indicated 
terms. 

Membership, Problems and Policies 
Committee 

Because the chairman of the Problems 
and Policies Committee, Dr, George D. 
Stoddard, could not be present at the 
meeting, the chairman of the Council 
presented on behalf of Dr. Stoddard as 
a recommendation from the Executive 
Committee and the Problems and Pol¬ 
icies Committee of the Council, sitting 
together in accordance with the provision 
of the Council's constitution, the follow¬ 
ing names of individuals for election to 
the Problems and Policies Committee: 

For (i one-ijear term October 1953-Ootober 
1954, to complete the unexpired term of 
John A. Hannah, resigned 
James R. Killian, Jr,, president, Massacdiu- 
sctts Institute of Technology 

For regular four-year terms, October 19S3- 
October 1957 

A, Whitney Griswold, president, Yale Uni¬ 
versity 

Harlan H. Hatcher, president. University of 
Michigan 

Franklin D. Murphy, chancellor, Univei'sity 
of Kansas 

It was moved and seconded that the 
report presented by Dr, Stearns be ac¬ 
cepted, after which 

was imanhnously voted that the 
above individuals be elected to mem¬ 
bership on the Problems and Policies 
Committee for the terms indicated. 

Financial Keporfs and Budgets 

The acting secretary of the Council, 
William G. 5altonstall, next presented 
the financial statements of the Council 
for the period July 1, 1952, to June 30, 
1053, and for the period July 1 to Sep¬ 
tember 30, 1953, for (a) the Council’s 
General Fund, (h) Building Fund, (c) 


Publications Fund, (d) Central Services 
Division. Copies of the statements were 
in the hands of those present. 

Tliere being no questions on the finan¬ 
cial statements, the Chairman proceeded 
to the next item of business, the presenta¬ 
tion of the proposed budgets for the 
Council for the calendar year 1954, as 
follows i 

a) Genei-al Fund, for the period January 1 
to December 31, 1054, in the amount of 
$241,400; 

h) Building Fund, for the period January 1 
to December 31, 1954, in the amount of 
$58,450 for total operating expenses; 

c) Publications Fund, for the period Janu- 
aiy 1 to December 31, 1954, in the 
amount of $201,550 for total expendi¬ 
tures; 

d) Geutrul Services Division, for the period 
January 1 to December 31, 1954, in the 
amount of $71,900 for total expendi¬ 
tures. 

Dr. Stearns informed the meeting that 
the officers and members of the Execu¬ 
tive Committee had considered the 
budgets in detail and that they >vei'e 
being presented to the meeting with the 
recommendation of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the Council, 

It was voted to approve and adopt the 
budgets of the American Council on 
Education as presented and as indicated 
above for the fiscal year January 1 to 
December 31, 1954, 

Report of Resolutions Committee 

Chancellor Henry T, Heakl, of New 
York University, chairman of the Hesolu- 
tions Committee and chairman-elect of 
the Gouneil, then presented the report 
of the Resolutions Committee. Dr. 
Heald stated that the Resolutions Com¬ 
mittee, as indicated on the program of 
the meeting, consisted of the following; 
Karl W. Bigelow, professor of education^ 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
representing the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education; Helen, 
D, Bragdon, director, American Associa¬ 
tion of University Women; Harlan H- 
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Hatclier, president, University of Mich¬ 
igan; Troy H. Middleton, president, 
Louisiana State University; Riclrard H. 
Flock, secretary, Association, of Govern¬ 
ing Boards of State Universities and 
Allied Institutions; the Very Reverend 
Robert J. Slavin, 0,P., president. Prov¬ 
idence College^ Matthew D. Smith, 
president. Dakota Wesley^u University; 
Gould Wickey, executive secretary. 
Board of Education, the United Lutheran 
Church in America. 

The report of the Resolutions Com¬ 
mittee follows: 

1. Now therefore he it resolved. For his 
deep and continuing interest in education 
for American youth, for his gLacious and 
generous consent to present in person his 
inspiring greetings to his former colleagues, 
ana for the clarity and scope of his vision of 
the role of education in world affairs which 
he communicated to the Thirty-sixth Annual 
Meeting of the American Council on Educa¬ 
tion, the Council, by unanimous expression, 
extends to President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
its sincere appreciation and gratitude, 

2, Noio therefore be it resolved, Tliat the 
American Council on Education express its 
appreciation to the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers 
under tlie leadersliip of Ronald B, Thomp¬ 
son, president of the association, for the 
preparation and distribution of the most in¬ 
forming and stimulating study entitled "Col¬ 
lege Age Population Trends, 1940-70.*’ 

3, Now therefore be it resolved, That, the 
American Council on Education take all pos¬ 
sible steps, involving all interested member 
organizations, in positive efforts toward ini¬ 
tiating a comprehensive study of the future 
pattern of education on the various levels 
and that the subject be discussed at the n^t 
year’s meeting. 

4. Whereas, The present need for new 
facilities for student and faculty housing and 
institutions of higher education in all sec¬ 
tions of the United States is great, ami, in 
some instances, critical; and to meet the 
existing need, and tire demands which will 
he created by the greatly increased numbers 
of future college students who are already 


causing overcrowded conditions in our sec- 
ondaiy schools, it is evident that new college 
housing programs must be undertaken im- 
mediated; and funds for this purpose are 
not readily available without the use ot 
loans to such institutions; and 

Wheiieas, The Federal College Housing 
Program, already in existence, can be of in- 
valuable assistance in meeting the needs [( 
funds authorized are made available to in¬ 
stitutions of higher education in the near fu¬ 
ture upon amortization plans and at interest 
rates which such institutions can meet; and 
it is to the advantage both of the institutions 
and of the federal government, ns a rnnlter 
o£ sound financing, that the repayment pro- 
grams insure the orderly return to the fed¬ 
eral government of funds loaned without 
undue hardship to the institutions; 

Now therefore be it resolved, That the 
American Council on Education continue to 
present, in all possible governmental qlla^ 
ters where it may be effective, the viewpoint 
that the Federal College Housing Program 
shcpuld be utilized nt once to meet the exist¬ 
ing and future needs for student and faculty 
housing upon such terms as will make the 
program available and effective. 

5. Whereas, Mindful of the words of the 
President of the United States, at this meet¬ 
ing, regarding the importance to the na¬ 
tional interest of international educational 
exchange, the American Council on Educa¬ 
tion continues to support the program of in¬ 
ternational educational exchange conducted 
by the Department of State; and 

Whereas, The so-called "Rabaiit amend¬ 
ment” to tho Supplemental Appropriation 

Act of 1953 (Section 1415, Public Law 547, 
82nd Congress) provides that foreign cut- 
reiicy funds made available for this program 
under tlie Fulbriglit Act (Public Law 584, 
79di Congress, as amended) be nonethelea 
dependent upon annual appropriations by 
the Congress; and 

Whereas, Such a provision will hamjwr 
the effective continuation of that progrorn, 
disrupting the relatively stable long-term 
planning of the program, necessitating 
modificaLion of international agreenionb 
now in force, and creating adverse reaction 
in foreign countries which will weaken the 
cooperation basic to the success of tlie pro¬ 
gram; and 
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WiiKi'EAS, Adequate relief from the Ra- 
baiit amendment 1ms not yet been granted 
bv tlic Congress of the United States, despite 
Ihe recommendation of the President to 
tlmt effect, and the special provisions voted 
bv Congress in the Supplemental Appro¬ 
priation Act of 1954 (Section 1313^ Puulio 
Law 207, 83rd Congress); 

Noio therefore be it resolved. That the 
Council express its concern regarding the 
adverse effect of tlie Rabaut amendment on 
the international educational exchange pro¬ 
gram and urges that the Congress of the 
United States adopt appropriate measures 
to relieve the Department of State from tlie 
limitations which a strict application of tliis 
amendment or tiny other similar amendment 
which might be proposed would raise in its 
administration or the educational exchange 
program, 

0, WriEnEAS, In the total activity of inter¬ 
national exchange of persons there is recog¬ 
nition of 

a) The importance of the large numbers of 
exchangees, vvho are not related to any 
particular "program'’; 

b) Tlie need to determine the most pressing 
problems which affect the exchange of 
persons; 

c) The need to arrive at a consensus of 
educational institutions and agencies as 
to d&sired action, and 

fl) The need for an agency which can pre¬ 
sent American education to the various 
branches of the U. S, government in 
order to achieve desired action; 

Now therefore he it resolved. That the 
conference endorse the projected program 
of the Committee on Relations of Educnlion 
and Government in International Affaii-s and 
being convinced of the great need in this 
area and the great conti-mution which this 
committee could make if properly financed, 
it commends strongly the program of this 
committee to appropriate sources of support. 

7. Noto therefore he it resolved, That die 
president and staff of the American Council 
on Education, as well as its retiring chair¬ 
man nnd the members of its various com¬ 
mittees, be commended for the fruitful work 
accomplished during the past year; 


That particular appreciation be expressed 
for the planning and effort that made pos¬ 
sible die excellent conference on "New 
Dimensions for Education’' just completed; 
and 

Tliat we urge each member organization 
and institution of the Council to stimulate 
witliin its own membership and in its con¬ 
tacts with die general public study, discus¬ 
sion, and action relating to tlie fundamental 
problems dealt with at this conference and 
the valuable suggestions presented thereat, 
using for that purpose the full report soon to 
be made available. 

At the conclusion of the presentation 
of each of the resolutions listed above, 
it was unanimously adopted by the 
delegates present. 

Concfusion 

After die presentation of the above 
reports. President Stearns presented to 
the meeting those of the newly elected 
officers of the Council and the members 
of its Executive Committee and Problems 
and Policies Committee who were at the 
meeting, 

Chairman Stearns then called for new 
business, No item of new business was 
presented by the delegates for considera¬ 
tion. 

Dr. Adams, president of the Council, 
thereupon expressed bis personal thanks 
and gratitude to the outgoing officers 
and members of committees for their 
assistance during the past year. 

With the announcement dint the 
Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting of the 
American Council on Education would 
be held on October 14-15, 1954, at the 
Conrad Hilton Plotel in Chicago, and 
with the thanks of Chairman Stearns to 
Dr. Adams and the delegates attending 
the session, the Thirty-sixth Annual 
Meeting of the American Council on 
Education was declared adjourned at 
3:20 r.M. on Friday, October 9, 1953. 

Respectfully submitted, 

John E. Ivey, Jb., Secretary 
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The Pharmaceutical Curriciilmn 

By Lloyd E. Bljiucli and George L. Webster. A report prepared for the 
Committee on Cuiriculum, American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. 
257 pp. August 1952. $2.00. 

Teleoision in Education 

Preprint of the summary report of the Educational Television Programs 
Institute, Pennsylvania State College, April 21-24, 1952, Carroll V, New¬ 
som, director, 35 pp. September 1952. Free. 

College and University Business Adtninisirfltion, Volume I 

By the National Committee on the Preparation of a Manual on College and 
University Business Adminish-ation. 217 pp. November 1952. $4,50. 

Jntergroup Education in Public Schools 

By Hilda Taba, Elizabeth Hall Brady, and John T. Hobinson, 337 pp. 
November 1952, $4,00. 

A Television PoUcij for Education 

Edited by Carroll V, Newsom. Proceedings of the Television Programs 
Institute, Pennsylvania State College, April 21—24, 1052, 266 pp. Do- 

cember 1952. $3,50. 

The Function of the Public Schools in Dealing with Religion 

By the Committe© on Religion and Education, 145 pp, February 1053, 

$ 2 . 00 . 

When Peoples Speak to Peoples 

By Harold E, Snyder. An Action Guide to XnteTnakional Cultural Relations, 
206 pp. February 1953. $3.00. 

Modern Educational Problems 

Arthur E. Traxler, editor. Report of the Seventeenth Eduontional Con¬ 
ference, New York City, October 30-^1, 1952. 147 pp. April 1953, 

$1,50. 

Leadership Training in Intergroup Education 

By Hilda Taba, Evaluation of Workshops. 243 pp. July 1953, $2.50. 

Bullelins of the Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences 

Accreditation Policies of ImliUitions of Higher Education for the Evaluation of 
Educational Experiences of Military Personnel 

Bulletin No. 9 of the Commission. 76 pp, June 1953. Free. 

American Council on Education Studies 

Student Personnel Programs in Transition 

By A. J. Brumbaugh, Ralph F. Berdie, ef (d, for the Committee on Student 
Personnel Work. Series VI, No. 16. 44 pp. October 1952. 50^. 

Orientation to America for Foreign Exchangees 

Robert D, Knapp, editor. Report of a conference held in Washington, 
D, C,, June 19-20, 1952. Series I, No, 54. 74 pp. December 1952. 
$ 1 , 00 . 
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Personnel Principles in the Chapter House 

By Jessie Rliv^lman, Pawl HawTwnn, Elizabeth Haitshorn, Georgette 
McGregor, and Nola Stark Rogers for the Committee on Student Personnel 
Work. Series VI, No. 17. 40 pp. March 1953. 50^. 

Students and Staff in a Social Context 

By Robert L. Sutherland, Lucile Allen, John L, Bergstresser, B. J. Bor- 
reson, Daniel D, Feder, Janet A. Kelley, and Jessie Rhulman for the Com¬ 
mittee on Student Personnel Work. Series VI, No. 18. 34 pp. March 
1953. 50^, 

Toward Unity in Pdiicationed Policy 

Raymond F, Howes, editor. Report of the annual meeting of the organi¬ 
zation members of the American Council on Education, Washington, D,C., 
January 30-31, 1953, Series I, No. 55. 223 pp. August 1953, $1.75. 

Causes of Public Unrest Pertaining to Education 

Raymond F, Howes, editor. Proceedings of the conference on educational 
administration, Harvard University, July 13-14, 1053, Series I, No. 56. 
74 pp, October 1953. $1.00. 


Reprintings 

in College Admissions 

Francis J. Drown, editor, Studies, Series I, No. 41, Second printing, 
2,300. 

Discriminations in ifigber Education- 

Francis J. Drown, Floyd W. Reeves, and Richard B. Anbot, editors. 
Studie.*?, Series I, No. 50. Second printing. 2,500, 

Human Relations in Higher Education 

Francis J, Brown and Richard B. Anliot, editors. Studies, Series I, No. 51. 
Second printing. 2,500. 

Color, Class, and Persor^ality 

Dy Robert L. Sulheiland, American Youth Commission, Third printing. 
500. 

Evaluative Criteria, 1950 Edition 

By the Cooperative Study of Secondary-School Standards, Fourth print¬ 
ing, 10,000. 

The Teacher as Counselor 

By Donald J, Shank, Helen D. Bragdon, Clifford E. Erickson, Leland J. 
Gordon, George E. Hill, and Karl P. Zerfoss. Studies, Series VI, No, 10. 
Third printing, 3,000. 

Children of Bondage 

By Allison Davis and John Dolinrd. Ninth printing. 1,000, 

Helping Teachers Understand Children 

By the Staff of the Division on Child Development and Teacher Persoimel. 
Eighth printing. 1,000. 
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A Brief Statement of the History and Activities of the American Council on 
Education, 1918-53, combined with the List of Members of the American 
Council on Education 
July 1953, Free, 

The Educational Record. 

Quarterly journal of the Council, July, October 1952; January, April 
July, October 1953. 75^ per copy. ' 
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Fiscal Implications of Federally 
Supported Research 

L. n. LUNDEN 


F on many years, in fact since the ter« 
mination of the program administered 
by the Oflice of Scientific Research and 
Development, business officers of col¬ 
leges and universities have been con¬ 
cerned with the fiscal implications of a 
rapidly expanding program of federally 
sponsored research. The business officers 
have sought to come to grips with some 
of the major problems. I would like to 
dwell bri^y on some of the major de¬ 
velopments that have occurred during 
the years, Before doing that, however, 
I would like to stress the significance of 
tile creation of the American Council on 
Education Committee on Institutional 
Research Policy. 

The Committee on Institutional Re¬ 
search Policy is composed of university 
and college presidents, scientists of dis¬ 
tinction, directors of research, and busi¬ 
ness officers, Pronoiincernents by this 
committee are from a different angle than 
that of business officers alone, and cer¬ 
tainly they are at a different adminish'a- 
tive level. Why stress the significance 
of this? Perhaps an illustration of the 


sort of misunderstanding that can occur 
will answer this question. 

In the early stages of a rapidly ex¬ 
panding program of sponsored research 
at least four points of view can find ex- 
pression—as, indeed, they have. One 
can be imputed to college and university 
presidents, a second to scientists, a third 
to business officers, and a fourth to repre» 
sentatives of government. These points 
of view can be, and actually have been, 
divergent. Frequently they have been 
contradictory, I do not suggest that any 
have been insincere. After all, any point 
of view reflects the climate within which 
an individual lives and works and is 
shaped by personal evaluation of in¬ 
formation at hand. Each of the four 
groups I mentioned lives in a different 
climate and certainly has different kinds 
of information with which to formulate 
points of view. Since the existence of 
four points of view usually precludes a 
meeting of minds, is it any wonder that 
we in higher education are confronted 
with a problemi 

It was not so many years ago that a 
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representative group of business officei'S 
met with United States Public Health 
Service officials in an effort to secure an 
adjustment in the overhead rate appli¬ 
cable to USPPIS grants, Cost studies 
were submitted showing that the rate 
then in effect amounted to less than one- 
third of the rate necessary to effect full 
reimbursement of indirect costs. • I was 
present ah these meetings, and I, rightly 
or wrongly, gained the impression that 
a meeting of minds had been achieved 
and that an adjustment of the overhead 
rate was a distinct possibility. We were 
told that the matter must be presented 
to the several advisory councils of the 
several goverament health institutes, and 
we were assured that our request would 
be presented with complete objectivity, 
We knew this would be the case because 
the whole history of our relationships 
with officials of USPHS had been marked 
by understanding and integrity. 

You can imagine onr feelings upon 
learning that our request for an adjust¬ 
ment of overhead had been rejected by 
unanimous vote of the members of the 
several advisory councils. Our disap¬ 
pointment and consternation was even 
greater upon learning that a substantial 
number of those voting against tire pro¬ 
posed adjustment were representatives of 
higher education, being presidents, 
deans, and/or scientists, 

Manifestly something was wrong. In¬ 
quiry revealed that several voted as they 
did fox some such reasons as: (1) Busi¬ 
ness officers were seeking greater over¬ 
head as a means of obtaining federal aid 
to ameliorate the financial condition of 
most schools of medicine. (2) Why 
should institutions receive overhead on 
projects financed by USPHS when "the 
institution would be doing the same flung 
anyway if it had funds?" (3) Wliy 
should USPHS pay overhead when by so 
doing it lessened the number of dollars 
available for distribution for research? 
(4) Institutions should not "profit" from 


federally sponsored research, and over, 
head is “profit.” 

Tire foregoing is dramatic evidence op 
flie lack of understanding of the real 
natm-e of the problem. There is little in 
any of the foregoing to justify the nega. 
tive action taken. I am happy to say 
that since the incident I have just related 
took place, groups within higher educa¬ 
tion have come much closer in their 
views. With the inevitable exceptions 
that are bound to exist because of indi¬ 
vidual idiosyncrasies, there is at last sub¬ 
stantial unanimity. For the first time in 
Wasirington, then, representatives of gov¬ 
ernment have offered to them through 
the Committee on Institutional Research 
Policy a statement of principles from a 
group other than business officers. Truly 
this is a significant development, 

I liavB seldom participated in a discus¬ 
sion on federally sponsored research th^t 
the subject of overhead has not become 
the overriding issue. This is unfortunate 
because there are many problems other 
than overhead pressing for solution. 
Before enumerating these problems, I 
should like to express my own views on 
the overhead question. They may be 
summarized briefly by quoting from a 
letter I wrote to my own president after 
he had referred to me a communication 
he had received from one of our scien¬ 
tists who questioned the validity of 
charging any overhead. I wrote: 

Tliere is, unfortunately, a proneness on 
the part of many members of staff to use 
the terms “overhead,” "indirect costs," "prof¬ 
its,” and "surplus” interchangeably or in 
combination. We can immediately rule out 
the terms "profit” and "surplus.” might 
further, in order to be on safe ground, hjIb 
out the term "overhead.” We have as a re¬ 
maining term for discussion and explanation 
"indirect costs.” 

Any research undertaking involves costs. 
Some of the costs are readily identifiable nnd 
measurable. Other costs are not so readily 
identifiable nnd certainly not susceotlhle to 
precise measurement. Therefore, there haS 
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grown up in industry, fis well as in the edu¬ 
cation field, tt practice of dealing with the 
first category as direct costs and the second 
category as indirect costs, although die two 
together represent the costs as a whole. 

To the extent that n research project is un¬ 
dertaken and all costs are not covered, there 
is a subsidy involved. To the extent diat a 
research project is subsidized, there is an 
equal degree of diversion of institutional 
funds from other possible uses. Thus, it is 
conceivable that as more and more research 
projects of a partially reimbursable character 
are undertaken, the actual instructional and 
service functions of an institution of higher 
education can be impaired. Hence, I believe 
that it is irrefutable when I say that if an 
institution of higher education does not have 
sources of support for budgeted subsidiza¬ 
tion ofresearcn, organized researdi must ap¬ 
proach full cost reimbursement. 

As I have already said, indirect costs are 
not easily identifiable and not susceptible to 
precise measurement, Approximately three 
years ago, representatives of the dominant 
institutions in the research field met to dis¬ 
cuss indirect costs and to seek a means of 
quick and equitable measurement. Tliis 
group met several times and ultimately pro¬ 
duced a document consisting of statements 
of cost principles, This volume was sub¬ 
jected to scrutiny by the General Account¬ 
ing Office, the Munitions Board, the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts of the Navy De¬ 
partment and later by every other depart¬ 
ment of the military establishment, Befine- 
menls resulted and finally Secretary Forres- 
lal ordered these cost principles embodied 
ns n special section of the Armed Services 
Procurement Regulation, If ever tlie valida¬ 
tion of a concept had to pass an add test, 
the validation of reimbursability of indirect 
costs is a prime example. The Armed Serv¬ 
ices Procurement Regulation says, for ex¬ 
ample: 

'The total cost of a cost-reimbursetnent- 
^pe contract is the sum of the allowable 
direct costs incident to the performance 
of the contract, plus the properly alloc¬ 
able prorntion of allowable indirect costs, 
less applicable income and other credits. 
The test used in determining the allow¬ 
ability of costs also includes (i) reason¬ 


ableness, (ii) application of generally ac¬ 
cepted accounting principles and prac¬ 
tices, and (iii) any limitations as to types 
of amounts of cost items set forth in tliis 
Part 3 of Section XV or otherwise in¬ 
cluded in the conti-act. Failure to men¬ 
tion any item of cost in this part is not 
intended to imply that it is either allow¬ 
able or not allowable. The use of normal 
or standard costs (with appropriate ad¬ 
justments for variances, unallowable costs 
and the other provisions of this part) is 
acceptable in determining amounts of pro¬ 
visional or interim payments, but final al¬ 
lowable costs mush represent actual costs.” 

The point that I have just made is one 
that is invariably overlooked. Research proj¬ 
ects can be undertaken only in the atmo¬ 
sphere of a going concern. The cost of pro¬ 
viding diis going concern is the sum of the 
elements of overhead. . . ." 

A business oflicer, who must remain 
unidentified, once wrote ho me asking 
how to refute his vice-president’s argu¬ 
ment tliat the “Blue Book” rate should 
be adandoned because its use was putting 
“X” institution “at a competitive disad¬ 
vantage with other institutions in secur¬ 
ing research contracts.” My reply was 
that I knew of no surer road to bank- 
rupt(^ so far as the primary purposes of 
such an institution were concerned than 
through such cut-rate competition in the 
field of sponsored research, I also called 
his attention to a part of a resolution 
adopted ah the Conference on Higher 
Education in the National Service spon¬ 
sored hy the American Council on Edu¬ 
cation. The language may betray its 
audior, but I quote: 

That since it is the conviction of partici¬ 
pants in this section that higher education 
can best serve our nation in peace or in the 
national defense in the fields of research and 
development only so long ns institutions 
representative of higher education are sol¬ 
vent and financially vigorous, we recommend 
diat provisions for full reimbursements of 
cost, Doth direct and indirect, be tt prime 
principle In the negotiation of research and 
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development contracts between universities 
and colleges and the agencies of the Federal 
Government except that, consistent with 
Paragraph 7 of tlie "Principles for Deter¬ 
mination of Costs under Government Re¬ 
search and Development Contracts witli 
Educational Institutions,” cost of participa¬ 
tion on the part of universities and colleges 
may be considered justifiable in limited and 
special situations. 

This brief, if it can be called such, 
expresses my philosophy which favors 
full reimbursement for sponsored re¬ 
search and raises serious questions widi 
respect to the seductive principle of cost 
participation. I am not unmindful of . 
the arguments favoring the lattar, I 
recognize that under certain circum¬ 
stances sponsored research projects on 
a cost participation basis can be under¬ 
taken without penalty. As Professor 
R. H, Robnett of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology has said “. . . under sucli 
conditions new incremental funds might 
make it possible for useful work to be 
done in idle space by idle hands.” He 
goes on to say *.. . this condition has not 
existed in American universities for sev¬ 
eral years. The opposite, rather, is true 
and is likely to remain so for the indefi¬ 
nite future.” 

If I may again take my own institution 
as an example, and I do this because the 
University of Minnesota is the only insti¬ 
tution about which I can speak authori¬ 
tatively, I should like to tell you what 
results were obtained when we attempted 
to measure in terms of space utilization 
the impact of the great increase in the 
volume of sponsored research from the 
last year of so-called normalcy, 1940--41, 
to a recent date. In 1940^1, 92.3 per¬ 
cent of our instructional plant was de¬ 
voted to teaching and 7.7 percent to or¬ 
ganized research, In 1951-52, the per¬ 
centages, respectively, were 7B,0 and 
22.0. The point that I am seeking to 
make is that when organized research 
utilizes such a significant part of instruc¬ 


tional plant, it is no longer possible to 
"lose” or “bury” research undertakings 
in the over-all operations of the institu¬ 
tion. 

Once the overhead problem is disposed 
of, as I believe it can be, there are other 
problems arising from contractual pro¬ 
visions that should receive the joint at¬ 
tention of representatives of government 
and representatives of higher educatian. 
One of the questions in a questionnaire 
sent by the Committee on Institutional 
Research Policy to a representative groups 
of colleges and universities having sub¬ 
stantial amounts of research contracls 
was; “please list your administrative dif¬ 
ficulties and comment briefly on them." 
The replies may be summarized as fol¬ 
lows: 

1. Negotiations for new conh'acts arefte- 
quendy so extended that it is difficult to pro* 
cure personnel because of the uncertainty^ 
and renewals are so often delayed that con¬ 
tinuity of employment of key staff is impos¬ 
sible. 

2. Lack of uniformity in contracts 
tween the agencies of tlie federal govern¬ 
ment causes confusion and misunderstand¬ 
ing, 

3. Overhead rates vary widely between 
agencies of the federal government^ the vary¬ 
ing rates add to the confusion and promote 
inequities. 

4. Government personnel often fails la 
understand the peculiar nature of basic re¬ 
search and attempts to administer conlracU 
in the same context as hardware procure* 
meat. 

5. Delays in audit and final payment placa 
financial burdens on institutions. 

6. Approval by the contracting officer Is 
frequency delayed and often capricious and 
fe imlicative of lack of ■nxidetstaTiding. 

7. Refusal to recognize and/or accept In¬ 
stitutional practices and procedures leads la 
unwan'anted financial loss by reason of dis-' 
allowances or suspensions. 

8. Tlie presence of sponsored research in¬ 
vites division in staff loyalties, 

9. Government agencies often deal di¬ 
rectly with an individual memlier of slaff 
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wirtiout cognizance or npproval of the cen- 
Ual administration; thus the institution may 
become involved in commitments that prove 

onerous. ^ ^ , - 

10, Lowering or staff morale because ot 
salary differentials encouraged by govern¬ 
ment agencies. 

11, Burdensome limitations with respect 
IQ patents and publication. 

12, Burdensome and expensive provisions 
with respect to property accountability, 

13, Imposition of an intolerable burden 
on scientists because of reporting and odrer 
administrative duties. 

14, Recruiting and holding competent 
members of staff in the face of competition. 

15, Short-term contracts make researcli 
planning difficult, 

16, Classification of contracts imposes 
burden of clearing personnel and creates 
stnlF problems. 

Lest representatives of government 
gain the impression that I believe all die 
problems in the realm of contract re¬ 
search are caused by government, I 
should like to quote the remarks of a 
high-ranking and highly respected repre¬ 
sentative of one of the agencies of the 
Department of Defense. He has his own 
catalogue of complaints about colleges 
and universities. He says: 

My ovm work . . . makes me very much 
aware of certain abuses which are practiced 
by a relatively small number of schools in 
relation to government supported research. 
Such practices are in many instances not 
carried out in a willful manner but arise 
with the new relation which now exists be¬ 
tween the schools and a munificent govern¬ 
ment. ,.. Tlie following items come to mind, 
but the list does not constitute an exhaus¬ 
tive array: 

1, The creation of Research Institutes 
in many universities has produced an un¬ 
wholesome pressure for more and larger re¬ 
search contracts since the director in many 
instances has to either justify his salary and 
therefore his existence or he is an empire 
builder and therefore insatiable. 

2. Cases have come to my attention where 
the possibility of n scientist joining a faculty 


was made contingent to his ability of pro¬ 
curing a government contract, 

3. There are also several instances in 
which senior faculty members are paid dur¬ 
ing die academic year stipends supplemen¬ 
tary to their academic salaries on the basis 
that the research they are supervising justi¬ 
fies "overtime” compensation. It is our 
policy not to consciously enter into a con¬ 
tract wherein contract money is paid to a 
faculty member during the academic year as 
a supplement to his university salaiy. How¬ 
ever there is no objection to a faculty mem¬ 
bers total income being raised by summer 
work on a contract for time not otherwise 
paid for by the university. 

4. There are instances where schools have 
added personnel only because they have 
procured research money from the govern¬ 
ment. At the same time industry is in need 
of metallurgists, engineers, physicists, chem¬ 
ists, and mathematicians. Even universi¬ 
ties are in need of scientists for teaching 
positions while in other neighboring insti¬ 
tutions men are on temporary employment 
on research projects which are sometimes 
ill-conceived. 

5. Situations can. arise where an investiga¬ 
tor under government contract holds up the 
graduation of a research assistant because of 
inability of finding a replacement. 

6. Many schools not only charge overhead 
for indirect costs, but also charge for a por¬ 
tion of a faculty man’s time without any 
evidence tliat the scientist is really relieved 
of part of his usual duties in order to cany 
out the sponsored research program, 

7i The stipends paid to graduate students 
who operate as research assistants on re¬ 
search projects are In many cases quite out 
of line with the salaries paid to teaching 
assistants. 

I might categorically deny each of 
these charges as I am sure I can. on behalf 
of my own institution as well as a great 
many others with which I am well ac¬ 
quainted, On the other hand, the repre¬ 
sentative of government just quoted 
might deny with equal vehemence the 
responsibility of his agency for most or 
all of the problems cited by the institu¬ 
tions answering our questionnaire. Cer- 
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tainly, little is to be gained by an argu¬ 
ment of "’tis” and "'taint” What has 
been said merely points up the fact that 
there are problems that must be resolved 
if institutions of higher education ai'e to 
make their maximum contribution to the 
advancement of science and to tire addi¬ 
tion of learning and thereby promote the 
greatest social good as well as strengthen 
the national economy in the midst of a 
world crisis. 

Another representative of government 
offers ten suggestions for achieving full 
cooperation between government agen¬ 
cies and universities. In a recent article 
he lists the following i 

1. The university investigator is indis¬ 
pensable to the long-range development of 
technology on which government agencies 
depend. 

2. The university scientist should not be¬ 
come enmeshed in the everyday problems of 
the agency, but his help should be sou^t 
for fundamental long-range programmatic 
research studies. 

3. Perhaps the most sacred right of a uni¬ 
versity man's existence lies in his freedom 
to select his own researcii problems. 

4. Government agency programs of long- 
range nature can offer "happy hunting 
grounds” that are the equal or any found 
in university circles. 

5. Selection of programs of research re¬ 
quires the close cooperation of the investi¬ 
gator and the supporting agency. The 
agency should be responsible for presenting 
its long-range interests; the investigator 
should serve in the capacity of consultant 
and should outline the research program he 
wishes to pursue. 

6. While the general objectives of die re¬ 
search should be clear-cut, the program it¬ 
self should not be a strait-jacket, either as 
to specific goals, time schedules, or program 
of attack, 

7. Every effort should he made to make 
the experimental vvork unclassified or of low 
classification, but there should not be hesi¬ 
tation to make use of classified information. 

8. The requirement for reports and ad¬ 
ministrative control should be kept to a mini¬ 


mum. Every effort should be made to re- 
duce contacts with the university to those 
required by the scientific work, 

9. The contract form can be kept simple. 
The scope of work should be defined io 
broad terms, and a good deal of discretion 
permitted to the university in the expendi- 
tore of allocated funds. 

10. If it participates in the cost of snoa. 
sored research, the university has much to 
gain, both in freedom of operations "undEr 
improved contract terms, and in stability to 
meet withdrawal of support.’^ 

I cannot be sanguine about cost par¬ 
ticipation. Few institutions can afford It, 
Certainly publicly supported institutions 
cemiiot unless by fortuitous circumstances 
of private endowment or generous gifts 
from individuals or industry they have 
free funds not needed for their normal 
operations. If cost participation is forced 
on institutions to any major degree andil 
institutions do not resist the move by 
refusing to take on such projects, the 
long-rauge effect on tlie nation itself will 
be disastrous, Everybody agrees ibal 
basic research is essential to our well¬ 
being. Everybody agrees that basic re¬ 
search can best be done in institutions 
of higher education, Everybody agrees 
that in order to be most productive scien¬ 
tists must work in the climate of an insti¬ 
tution that is solvent and strong. If cost 
participation has the attritional effect so 
many of us believe it has, how can those 
entrusted with our national welfare per¬ 
sist in espousing a policy which can only 
weaken the research potential in yean 
to come? 

Research and development by inslilti- 
tions of higher education on behalf of the 
federal government on a large scale is of 
relatively recent origin. That problems 
have arisen is not to be wondered nt- 
Representatives of education have had 

*V. L. Parsegion (Atomic Energy Commli- 
.?ion. Now York Operations Office), "The Un^ 
versity and Government Sponsored IlcsBflien. 
Chgmical and Engineering News, XXX (Oct. 
1932), 4470, 
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to become acquainted with representa¬ 
tives of government. Success has not 
always been automatic in bringing about 
tliese acquaintanceships. The Conimit- 
tee of Business Officers of the National 
Federation of Associations of College and 
University Business Officers, the Joint 
Committee of Business Officers of die 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities and the National Association 
of State Universities, and the Committee 
on Contractual Relationships of the 
American Engineering Research Council 
liave all been active in presenting the 
viewpoint of institutions of higher educa¬ 
tion to agencies of the federal govern- 
ment. In turn, many agencies of the 
federal government have been active on 
their own in gathering data designed to 
bring about a better understanding. In 
addition to the agencies themselves, the 
Research and Development Board and 
the Interdepartmental Committee on Re¬ 
search and Development have cooper¬ 


ated with educational groups in seeking 
to work out solutions to some of the more 
vexing problems. 

Wliat has long been lacking is a single 
voice expressive at the highest level of 
the attitude of higher education. The 
American Council on Education Com¬ 
mittee on Institutional Research Policy 
provides at long last this single voice and 
in so doing makes tlie presidents and 
scientists articulate on tlie same issues 
tliat business officers have so long be¬ 
labored. This committee is in a position 
to implement its policy either through 
existing groups or ad hoc committees if 
circumstances warrant, Representatives 
of government, and particularly members 
of tlie Interdepartinental Committee on 
Reseai'ch and Development should look 
to Dr. Handler’s group as the common 
denominator in solving the problems that 
prevent understanding and retard prog¬ 
ress in the field of research and develop¬ 
ment. 



Are There Alternatives to Congressional 
Investigations? A Symposium ^ 

L The Present and Future Role of Congressional Investigating 
Committees in Relation to Subversive Activities 

HAROLD M. KEELE 


B efoue we proceed to a discussion of 
the mei'its or demerits of congres¬ 
sional investigations, and possible alter¬ 
natives thereto, it seems to me that we 
might, with profit, get firmly in our minds 
certain fundamentals concerning the con¬ 
stitutional history, the functions, and tlie 
development of legislative inquiries. The 
uninformed observer of tlie national 
scene during the past few years might 
reasonably conclude that the congres¬ 
sional investigation is a sort of rash that 
has developed recently on the body 
politic; that it is confined principally to 
the area of political beliefs, and that it 
consists primarily of tliree committees 
which are in die nature of corporations 
sole in the persons of McCarthy, Jenner, 
and Velde. While there is considerable 
basis in tire current public print for such 
conclusions, the facts are quite otherwise, 
and it is to the facts that I propose to 
address myself, 

Let us first take a brief look at the his¬ 
tory and development of the legislative 
inquiry, a form of parliamentary proce¬ 
dure of which the congressional investi* 
ation is merely the domestic brand, 
uch inquiries have their roots deep in 
the history of the British Parliament, and 
it has been pointed out by modem 
scholars that legislative committees of 
inquiry with power to subpoena persons 
and records and punish for contempt are 

’ The five papers which follow were presented 
nt the thirty-sixth annual meeting of the Amer¬ 
ican Council on Education, October 8-9, 1953, 


practically as old as tlie legislative in- 
stitution itself. Throughout the seven¬ 
teenth century the British Parliament 
exercised these powers repeatedly, and 
the same powers were naturally assumed 
by the representative assemblies of the 
Thirteen Colonies, so that by the time 
our Constitution was framed their tole 
and function in the legislative branch 
of government was so well understood 
and generally accepted that the framers 
of the Constitution saw no reason for 
singling them out for specific mention. 
Despite the fact that no word concern¬ 
ing the congressional inquest is to be 
found in the Constitution, its place as 
the logical concomitant and indispensable 
subsidiary of the legislative power has 
never been seriously challenged, and the 
courts, with one notable exception, have 
shown a wise and understandable reluc¬ 
tance to interfere with or impose sig- 
nifi^cant limitations upon the Congress 
in the use of this legislative tool. And: 
it should be borne clearly in mind that 
Congress understood the use of and used 
this tool from the very earliest days gf 
our government. 

Since the first investigation in 1792ii' 
only three years after the birth of oiir 
government, there have been literally 
hundreds of investigations by Congressi 
covering almost every conceivable field 
of inqviiiy. They began slowly, but with 
die advent of the Civil War the pnee- 
quickened appreciably, and there WAS DO 
serious challenge of the scope of coU- 
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gressional inquiries until 1B80, when the 
Supreme Court in Kilbonrn v. Thompson 
imposed certain limitations upon them. 
Despite Kilbonrn v. Thompson congres¬ 
sional investigations continued to grow 
and develop until they reached a plateau 
of power and influence in the era of the 
Teapot Dome scandal. In 1927 the 
Supreme Court in the case of McGraln v. 
Daugherty largely removed the limita¬ 
tions imposed by the earlier decision of 
Kilbonrn v. Thompson, and since that 
time all attempts to limit the application, 
extent, or procedure of congressional in¬ 
vestigations have met with small success. 
Some idea of their present magnitude 
and importance may be gained by mere 
statistics. The Congressional Quarterly 
in Its weekly report for September 20, 
1952, estimated that the Eighty-second 
Congress alone had appropriated $5,700,- 
000 for special investigations involving 
some 236 studies, a record for any Con¬ 
gress, It thus becomes readily apparent 
that the congressional Investigation (1) 
has its roots deeply imbedded in legisla¬ 
tive history and practice, (2) has been 
tested and adjudged constitutional by 
the courts and (3) is more frequently 
used now than ever before in our history* 
Wliat, then, are the functions of this 
much-used legislative tool? Congres¬ 
sional investigations may be divided 
roughly into three categories, according 
to their purpose or functions (1) those 
that have for their purpose the obtaining 
of information bearing upon legislation, 
which, for convenience, we shall term 
legislative inquiries; (2) those which 
examine into the operations of the execu¬ 
tive branch and of administrative agen¬ 
cies with a view to determining the de¬ 
gree of honesty and efficiency with which 
they are conducted, which we may desig¬ 
nate as supervisory; and (3) those which 
seek primarily to Inform and mold public 
opinion and are variously termed inform¬ 
ing, or ventilating, investigations. 


’ Of these the one which is most widely 
accepted and oftenest used is the legisla¬ 
tive inquiry, by which Congress seeks 
to inform itself of the facts essential to 
intelligent legislation. The importance 
and, value of tliis type of congressional 
inquiry in the formulation of legislation 
is universally conceded by courts and 
scholars and is so obvious to even the 
casual observer that it scarcely warrants 
elaboration. 

Tlie second, or supervisory, type of in¬ 
vestigation is, under our system of gov¬ 
ernment, with its ingenious arrangement 
of checks and balances, equally as im¬ 
portant as the legislative inquiry. In 
commenting upon this type of inquiry, 
Landis, in his memorable article in the 
December 1926 Haroard Law Review, 
has said: 

Laws, however, do not administer them¬ 
selves. It is to the conduct of the individ¬ 
uals charged with their execution that one 
must look in order to judge the effectiveness 
of the existing system. 'Hie inescapable fal- 
lability chargeable to thb human mechanism 
of administration must be weiglied and ap¬ 
portioned; but if there are abuses within the 
competency of Congress to correct, their 
character must be known, 

We come now to the third, and by far 
the most controversial type—the ven¬ 
tilating, or informing, investigation. By 
some students of government this func¬ 
tion is considered even more important 
than the legislative function. Woodrow 
Wilson in liis Congressional Government 
said: 

Quite as important as legislation is vigi¬ 
lant oversight of administration; and even 
more important than legislation is the in¬ 
struction and guidance in political affairs 
which the people might receive from a body 
which kept all national concerns suffused in 
a broad daylight of discussion. The inform¬ 
ing function of Congress should be preferred 
even to its legislative function, 

Before proceeding further, I should 
like to quote a wise, liberal, and practical 
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politician and statesman on tlie impor¬ 
tance of congressional inquiries. On 
May 6, 1924, speaking from the floor of 
the Senate, the late Senator George 
Norris said: 

Whenever you take away from tire legis¬ 
lative body ot any country in the world ihe 
power qE investigation, you have taken a full 
step that will eventually lead into absolute 
monarchy and destroy any government such 
as ours. 

Having examined the constitutional 
basis and the functions of congressional 
investigations, let us pass to the more 
immediate question of their application 
and the limitations thereof. We now 
come to the nub of the controversy which 
has always enveloped congressional in¬ 
vestigations, particularly those of the 
supervisory and informing type, for it 
is a matter of record that the scope, 
methods, and effectiveness of such in¬ 
quiries have been matters of public con¬ 
cern from the time they were first insti¬ 
tuted, The charge most frequently made 
and vehemently urged is that Congress 
has sought by its investigations to probe 
into matters not properly within its 
jurisdiction and, more particularly, into 
matters of private conscience protected 
by the Bill of Bights.' It is interesting to 
note that as early as 1832 John Quincy 
Adams, then serving as a representative 
from Massachusetts, raised the question 
of whether Congress can rightly inquire 
into a private person’s political beliefs. 
The controversy has raged on down 
through the years to this very moment. 
However, as Senator Wayne Morse 
pointed out in a speech in the Senate on 
February 20, 1953, the quarter from 
which criticism blows depends in part 
upon whose ox is being gored. Illustra¬ 
tive of the point are two quotations, one 
of which was cited by Senator Morse. 
Here are the quotations; 

The senatorial debauch of investigations— 
poking into political garbage cans and drag¬ 


ging the sewers of political intrigne—fiUci 
tlie winter- with a stench which has not 
passed away. Instead of employing the con. 
stitutional, manly, fair procedure of Im. 
peacliment, the Senate flung self-respect and 
fairness to the winds. As prosecutor ihe 
Senate presented a spectacle which cannot 
even be dignified by a comparison with the 
persecutive scoldings of Coke and Scroggs 
and Jeffreys, but fell rather in popular esll. 
mate to the level of professional searahers 
of the municipal dunghills. 

The second quotation: 

Proposing, of course, tliat wrongdoing, 
impropriety and ■unwholesome standards in 
public life should be exposed, critics ivho 
have nothing to say for the astounding cor¬ 
ruption and corrupting soil which have been 
brought to light, seek to divert nttenHon 
and shackle the future by suggesling re¬ 
strictions in the procedure of future Coa- 
gressional investigations. 

The first quotation is taken from an 
article that was written almost thirty 
years ago by Dean Wigmore in castigat¬ 
ing the Teapot Dome investigations, The 
second is taken from an article entitled 
“Hands Off the Investigations” written by 
Fdlix Frankfurter, now Justice FmnV- 
furter, for the May 21, 19^, issue of the 
Ne'U) Republic, in the course bf which he 
plumped squarely for unlimited powers 
for the Se-nate investigation of the Hard¬ 
ing administration scandals. 

In those days it was the conservative 
elements which viewed with suspicion 
and pointed with alarm while the liberals 
cheered the forces of investigation. 
Today the roles are exactly reversed. 
And that is precisely the point Senator 
Morse made. But irrespective of the 
forces or persons making tlie charge, let 
us examine the problem in the light of 
tlie pertinent court decisions, for regard¬ 
less of our personal opinions, the question 
lias been largely settled as a matter of 
law, and if we are to remain law-nblding 
citizens we must accept the law as it Is 
given us by the courts. 
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The courts have held tliat Congi'ess 
may properly inquire into any matter 
concerning which it may require informa¬ 
tion in order to determine the advisability 
of passing, rescinding, or amending legis¬ 
lation or of refraining from so doing, and 
that in the absence of a clear showing 
to the contrary, the Congress shall be 
tlie judge of which matters are of concern 
to iti We may say with Landis, then, 
tliat "die limits of inquiry are the limits 
of legislative power,” And with the ex- 
ansion of the powers of government 
eyond any possible limits envisaged by 
the framers of the Constitution and to 
an extent which makes it difficult to thinh 
of any subject of importance which does 
not fall within the congressional gambit, 
the oft-repeated criticism that Congress 
is prowling into purely private matters 
loses much, if not all, of its validity. 
Since the decisions in the Josephson, 
Barsky, Dennis, and Lawton cases it can 
no longer be urged that Congress, under 
present conditions, may not inquire into 
the political views and activities, and 
party membership of individuals to de- 
tenuine whether such individuals are or 
are not believers in communism, or mem¬ 
bers of the Communist party, Those and 
other decisions of similar import have 
removed from the orbit of speculation 
and criticism one of the most bitterly 
controverted issues arising from con¬ 
gressional investigations. It follows that 
it can no longer be charged, at least upon 
Q basis of law, that inquiry as to whether 
an individual is or is not a Communist 
or a believer in communism is, under 
existing circumstances, a misuse of the 
power of investigation. 

Having examined briefly the constitu¬ 
tional basis for legislative inquests, tiieir 
functions, and their applicability, let us 
venture for a moment into the contro¬ 
versial realm of opinion as to their role 


with reference to subversive activities, 
and more particularly, their role with 
reference to investigations of teachers 
suspected of subversive activities, and 
whether there are alternatives to such 
investigations. Without expressing an 
opinion on the methods and procedures 
invoked by committees of investigation, 
I believe that there can be no doubt of 
their right to investigate subversive ac¬ 
tivities or suspected areas of such ac¬ 
tivity, irrespective of where such areas 
lie. That is not to say, however, that it 
may prove politically expedient to do so, 
for I am speaking or the hare legal right. 
And so long as the international and 
domestic political climate remains what 
it is and has been recently, I strongly 
suspect that Congress will continue to 
avail itself of its power to investigate. 
In this connection we should not forget 
that in doing so Congress is acting as me 
instrument of the people, and that when 
the electorate decides against further 
investigations, the wishes of the people 
will reflect themselves in a surcease of 
such activities. We are all too apt to 
tliink of these investigations as the in¬ 
vention and sole property of a few mem¬ 
bers of Congress. That is decidedly not 
the case. Without the approval of Con¬ 
gress the investigations will not go on. 
Without the approval of the electorate 
Congress will not approve investigations. 
Until such time as a method is found for 
vigorously searching out subversive ac¬ 
tivities by a duly constituted legal body 
other than Congress, with power to sub¬ 
poena and to punish for contempt, legis¬ 
lative investigations are apt to continue. 
And since Congress is the Grand Inquest 
of the Nation, it is not likely, under exist¬ 
ing circumstances, that Congress will 
relinquish such investigations to other 
hands. 
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J, WALTER 

TheBESPONS iBiLTrY of the Department of 
Justice in comhating subversive activities 
has three principal aspects; the investi¬ 
gative, such as the work performed by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation; the 
administrative, such as the duties carried 
out by the Iminigration and Naturaliza¬ 
tion Service; and the prosecutive^ involv¬ 
ing the actual trial and prosecution of 
persons violating federal criminal stat¬ 
utes. 

Although the FBI under the effective 
leadership of Mr, Hoover has performed 
a remarkable service in this field, the 
investigation of Communist activity has 
proved to he surprisingly difficult. Ex¬ 
perienced investigators recognize that it 
is far more difficult to conduct a success¬ 
ful investigation of a Communist than 
it was to conduct a similar investigation 
of a Nazi or Fascist during the war. 
Communists are trained far better. They 
are much more adept at infiltration and 
at concealing their anti-American beliefs. 
Many of them have been instructed that 
their first responsibility to the party is 
to convince their friends and associates 
by tlieir actions that they are anything 
but a Communist. Under such circum¬ 
stances it is not easy to identify a secret 
or underground Communist witii direct 
evidence legally admissible in court, 
although for intelligence purposes the 
available information may be quite con¬ 
vincing. 

On April 2.7, 1953, President Eisen¬ 
hower issued Executive Order L0450 
abolishing the former loyalty program 
and established in its place the Federal 
Employee Security Program, Repre¬ 
sentatives of the Department, together 
with those of other agencies, participated 
in the drafting of that order. The respon¬ 
sibility for administering that program, 


YEAGLEY 

however, is not in the Department o( 
Justice, although it does render legd 
interpretations of the Executive Oid« 
and the regulations issued thereund^' 
The Civil Service Commission has Ihe 
main responsibility for that program. 

Probably the principal role of die De; 
partment of Justice in this program W 
been the investigation and study of those 
organizations believed to be subversl\^ 
in an effort to he of assistance to [he 
other departments and agencies of Om 
government not having such resources by 
alerting them that certain organizadou 
have been or are permeated with Com¬ 
munists. For that purpose the Attomeys 
General have since 1943 issued from ftort 
to time to the heads of other departmeidi 
and agencies lists of organizations cot 
sidered by the Attorney General to be of 
such a subversive character as to wamiiil 
his advising the other agencies that 
record of any employee who appeared 
to be a member of such an organizatfed 
should be given particular attention. 

Under the regulations of the Pederil 
Employee Security Program metametit 
bership in an organization on Ibc 
Attorney General's list does not mean 
automatic removal from governineiil 
employment, Many innocent pertoal 
belonged to some of those organizationj. 
It does mean, however, that die ei^ 
ployee’s record should be examined Mli 
among other things, the nature and ril* 
cumstances of that membership looM 
into carefully. 

The role played by the Departmenll|| 
carrying out the Internal Security Pifr 
gram of the federal government is ouil?: 
an extensive one. We usually think 
our role primarily in terms of the proifr 
cutive functions, and I believe thoso'^ 
the ones generally of greatest intoresl- 
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Tlie statute which has given the gov- 
erameiit its most effective weapon in 
disrupting the Communist movement in 
this country has been, in my opinion, the 
Smith Act, That law makes it a crimi¬ 
nal offense to teach and advocate tire 
overtlirow of our government by force 
ind violence. The first Communist pros¬ 
ecution under that law was the well- 
known trial of the eleven top leaders 
of the Communist party in the United 
Stales in Judge Medina's court in New 
York City in 1949, Since the successful 
conclusion of that trial, ninety-three other 
top-level Communist leaders have been 
indicted in various federal courts in this 
country and the Hawaiian Islands for 
violation of the Smith Act. Sixty-seven 
of lliose so indicted have already been 
convicted and sentenced. Meanwhile the 
conviction of the original eleven has been 
affirmed by the United States Supreme 
Court, One tiial is presently nearing 
conclusion in St. Louis, Missouri; other 
defendants are awaiting trial in Philadel¬ 
phia, Pennsylvania; and Cleveland, Ohio. 

We have good reason to believe that 
the prosecutions of Communist leaders for 
violation of the Smith Act have raised 
more serious problems and been of 
greater obstruction to the Communist 
movement than any other one thing that 
has been done. Also of considerable 
importance has been the Attorney Gen¬ 
eral's program directed at the foreign- 
born Communists whereby denaturali¬ 
zation proceedings are instituted against 
foreign-born subversives, and orders of 
deportation are sought against those who 
are aliens. 

With the passage of the Internal Se¬ 
curity Act of 1950 we were authorized 
to move against the Communist party 
itself. That law required the registration 
with the Department of Justice of "Com¬ 
munist organizations” as defined by the 
act and provided for a hearing procedure 
before the Subversive Activities Control 


Board upon petition of the Attorney 
General seeking an order requiring the 
registration of any such organization that 
failed or refused to register. In accord¬ 
ance with that law the Department filed 
a petition against the Communist party, 
U.S.A., requesting an order to require 
its registration, This petition was vigor¬ 
ously defended by the party, but, sdter 
a hearing lasting fifteen months, resulted 
in the Board finding the Communist 
party to be such an organization as de¬ 
scribed in the act and requiring its reg¬ 
istration, That case is presently on 
appeal in the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia. 

After the entry of the order against the 
Communist party the Attorney General 
immediately ordered the preparation, and 
filing of petitions against any organiza¬ 
tion considered to be a Communist front 
within the meaning of that law, seeking 
the registration of these organizations 
also. Twelve petitions against such or¬ 
ganizations have thus far been filed, and 
hearings upon three of these petitions 
are wdl underway. 

The investigative responsibilities of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation for the 
internal security of the counhy are of 
necessity much broader than the prose¬ 
cutive authority of tlie Department of 
Justice. It is not sufficient for purposes 
of internal security for the FBI to restrict 
its investigations in this field to clear 
violations of law. Although its inves¬ 
tigations do start out with the thought 
in mind that they may eventually develop 
into prosecutions, we must of necessi^ 
recognize the intelligence value of such 
investigations, whether or not prosecu¬ 
tions result later. 

The FBI conducts many types of so- 
called subversive investigations, and 
where it appears that a violation of a 
federal criminal statute may have oc¬ 
curred, the reports of the FBI are re¬ 
ferred to the Criminal Division of the 
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Department o£ Justice for analysis, eval¬ 
uation, and action. These reports relate 
to a variety of matters, the better- 
known violations being espionage, sabo¬ 
tage, treason, and sedition, 

Although there are other aspects, the 
foregoing covers the principal facets of 
your Department of Justice's fight against 
communism. 

Evidence introduced in the various 


III. Can the Colleges Deal 

ERSKINE 

In 1951 ugly rumors were current in 
Colorado that Communists had infil¬ 
trated into the faculty of the University 
of Colorado to such an extent that teach¬ 
ing in certain departments lacked intd- 
lectual honesty, Such rumors received 
some slight confirmation from, the testi¬ 
mony of a Professor Hawkins before a 
congressional committee to the effect that 
he had been a member of the Communist 
party prior to his employment by the uni¬ 
versity, from 1938 to 1943, and had then 
severed all connection with that organi¬ 
zation, Complaints had been received 
from parents and alumni. A full legisla¬ 
tive investigation appeared to be immi¬ 
nent, The president and the regents, 
however, convinced the governor diat 
such an investigation would result in an 
unseemly conflict of authority between 
two constitutional bodies—the legisla¬ 
ture and the regents—and that the 
regents and the faculty should do their 
own investigating and their own house- 
cleaning. 

Charges were brought against Hawkins 
to the general effect that he was a Com¬ 
munist and that his further employment 
was not in the best interests of the uni¬ 
versity, The investigation of the charges 
was conducted by the Committee on 


Smith Act cases proves that ''Marxism. 
Leninism" does call for the overthrow o( 
our government by force and violence, 
I am satisfied that it calls also for even, 
tual world domination and therefore 1 
wholeheartedly applaud the Attorney 
General’s announced intention of usujb 
every legal weapon at his command to 
expose and punish participants in that 
conspiracy. 


with the Prohlem Alone? 

R. MYER 

Tenure and Privileges of the Faculty 
Senate. Hawkins had the benefit qI 
counsel, A report clearing Hawkins o[ 
the charges, unanimously adopted by the 
committee, was transmitted to the Board 
of Regents which, after careful consid¬ 
eration, adopted and approved the re¬ 
port of the committee, with one dissent- 
ing vote. Hawkins’ employment by the 
university as a professor of philosophy 
was therefore continued. 

Considerable confusion had arisen con¬ 
cerning the policies of the university u 
related to so-called academic freedom 
and faculty employment, No one with 
complete authority had spoken. There¬ 
fore, the regents, in August 1951, unani¬ 
mously adopted a formal resolution 
which declared, in substance, and In the 
phraseology of the Smith Act, that it 
was the policy of the regents to employ 
no person in any capacity whatsoever 
who was a member or otherwise affili¬ 
ated with any organization or grpup 
which advocated, encouraged, abetteo, 
or taught, by written or spoken Word, 
the duty, necessity, or propriety of chpg- 
ing the form of the national or state gov¬ 
ernment by any means other than those 
prescribed by law (see Appendix, pag^ 
101 - 2 ). 
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Ill the meantime, the regents employed 
hvo responsible attorneys and directed 
[hem to assemble all facts concerning 
members of the faculty about whom 
compinints had been received. The re¬ 
port of these investigators, in spite of 
vigorous demand by public officials and 
the press, has always been treated as 
privileged and confidential by the re¬ 
gents, It was apparent from the report 
that infiltration had occurred, principally 
during the period when Russia was an 
filly of the United States, that it followed 
n lamiliar pattern and was deliberate in 
purimse and design, that it had been 
initiated by paid representatives of the 
Communist party, and that some of the 
accused were subversives who had been 
previously cleared by the security agen¬ 
cies of the government of the United 
States, 

Tho report of the investigators was 
considered by the regents in September 
1951 and acted upon, Certain contracts 
were not lenewea. 

It is noteworthy that all members of 
the faculty of the university voluntarily 
and without protest took the loyalty oath 
pre.scribecl by statute for all teachers in 
public institutions in Colorado (see Ap¬ 
pendix, page 102). 

From these events the following re¬ 
sults developed, The people of Colorado 
were reassured as to the intellectual in¬ 
tegrity and loyalty of the university fac¬ 
ulty. The authoritative announcement 
of the defined policy by the regents 
(luieted unfounded rumors. The faculty 
was stimulated to re-examine the rules 
governing tenure and to attempt to 
define intellectual freedom in terms of 
teaching responsibility, rather than in 
terms of the rights and privileges of its 
individual members. The university was 
saved from an investigation by the state 
legislature which would have taken on 
political aspects with highly detrimental 
results, and, finally, all faculty members 


were assured that the innocent would be 
protected and yet that the university 
would not tolerate any disloyalty or lack 
of intellectual integrity in any member 
of its teaching staff. 

By constitutional provision, the re¬ 
gents of the University of Colorado have 
general supervision of the university and 
have set up, by their rules and policies, 
conditions of appointment and tenure, 
and procedure to avoid arbitrary dismis¬ 
sal. They have the responsibility of pro¬ 
tecting the university against subversive 
influences, by stating whom they will not 
employ and by assuming investigatory 
functions when such action is required. 
Our experience in Colorado is that 
prompt action, under established pro¬ 
cedure, by legally constituted authority, 
can deal effectively with subversive prob¬ 
lems in the university without any im¬ 
pairment of intellectual freedom. How¬ 
ever, it may be equally true that lack of 
action by properly constituted bodies 
might invite investigation by national 
authorities which would not only em¬ 
barrass the institutions involved but 
might seriously violate the concepts of 
intellectual freedom. 

Appendix 

Resolution of Board of Regents, 
August 1951 

Be it Resolved, That it is the policy of the 
Board of Regents of the University of Colo¬ 
rado to employ no person, in any capacity 
whatsoever, who is a known member of or 
otherwise affiliated with any organization, 
group, society or other association which ad¬ 
vocates, encourages, abets or teaches, by 
written or spoken word, the duty, necessity 
or propriety of or has among its objects or 
purposes changing the form of the govern¬ 
ment of the United States or of the State of 
Colorado by any means other than those 
prescribed by the respective laws and con¬ 
stitutions thereof. 
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Be it further Resolved, That membership 
in or affiliation, with any such organization, 
group, society or other association is re- 
gardecl by the Board of Regents as violating 
the oath prescribed by law for all teachers 
in this state and as contrary to the best in¬ 
terests of the University of Colorado, and 
will subject such person or persons so be¬ 
longing or afliliatedj to dismissal and termi¬ 
nation of all connection with this institu¬ 
tion, after trial, in accordance witli estab¬ 
lished procedures, 

Seciions 235, 236 and 237, Chapter 146, 
Volume 4B, Colorado Statutes Annotated 
1935 

235. Teachers’ oath of allegiance.-^Copies 
fled .—Any person now holding a certificate 
to teach in any public school in the State 
of Colorado or who shall hereafter be issued 
a certificate to teach in such public schools 
witbiu tile State of Galorado shall subscribe 
to the following oath or alErmation: 

"I solemnly swear or affirm that I will sup¬ 
port the constitution of the State of Colo¬ 
rado and of the United States of America 
and the laws of the State of Colorado and of 
the United States, and will teach, by precept 
and example, respect for the flacs of the 
United States ancT of the State of Colorado, 
reverence for law and order and undivided 
allegiance to the government of one country, 
the United States of America." 

236, Teachers of private schools to take 
oalh .—^Every teacher now teaching or who 


may hereafter be employed to teach in Anv 
private or parochial school or in any aca/. 
emy, college, university or other instih^ 
tion of learning in the State of Colorado 
shall, before entering upon, or continuing 
die discharge of his or her duties, ba re¬ 
quired to take the same oath or affirmnlion 
of allegiance as that prescribed for pubifc 
school teachers in the last preceding sec¬ 
tion. Such oatli or affirmation shall be exe¬ 
cuted. in triplicate and one copy filed in tbe 
office of die state commissioner of educa- 
tion, one copy retained by tlie person rnaldnr 
such oadi or affirmation and one copy filed 
ivilh the officer or board in charge of such 
private or parochial school, academy, col- 
lege, university or other institution ofleam- 
ing in which such person is employed, orli 
to be employed, within the State of Colo¬ 
rado. (L. ’21, p. 720, Sec. 2; C. L, Sea 
8442.) 

237. Violation of subdivision —Penafiy,— 
Any person who, being in charge of aj^ 
public, private or parochial school or wf 
academy, college, university or other Insd- 
tiition of learning within the State of Cob 
rado, who shall allow or permit any teacher 
to enter upon the discharge of his or her 
duties or give instruction therein, unless such 
teacher shall have taken and subscribed Id 
the oath or affirmation of allegiance pro¬ 
vided for, shall be guilty of a misdemeanitf 
and upon conviction tliereof shall be pun¬ 
ished by a Bne of not more than one hun¬ 
dred dollars ($100.00) or six months' im¬ 
prisonment, or both. (L. ’21, p, 720, Set 
3; C. L., Sec. 8443..) 


IV. Are Congressional Investigations Bad? 
HOLLIS F. PRICE 


No SOCIETY can be expected to counte¬ 
nance and tolerate those who would use 
the basic principles on which that society 
is based to subvert its institutions and 
destroy it, 

After this bus been stated, it becomes 
proper to ask what are the correct and 


acceptable means of protection for our 
institutions. There are those who malft- 
tain that the protection of society agaiirf 
subversion is of such overriding impor¬ 
tance that the end justifies the meansj la 
short, any method which gets the job 
done can be considered acceptable. 
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It would seem that this position is not 
in keeping with the lessons of life. The 
means we use often affect and in fact, 
determine the ends. While we would rid 
our institutional life of subversive influ¬ 
ence, would we accept a method which 
would jeopardize our basic liberties and 
freedoms in the process, especially if 
tliere might be other methods which 
would accomplish the same end without 
this risk? Or, horror of horrors, would 
we embrace metliods which the more we 
use tliem, tlie more we become like the 
thing we are fighting against? 

There is some indication that one of 
the effects of some of the efforts to expose 
and root out Communistic influence :hom 
our institutional life, has been to instill 
a sense of fear and caution in many 
people. If our efforts to expose Commu¬ 
nistic influences affected only those with 
Communistic connections, I would have 
little fear of our methods. I sense, how¬ 
ever, that there is a growing feeling 
among Americans of avoiding taking a 
position on any controversial socisd ques¬ 
tion and of asking themselves whether 
a viewpoint they hold is an expedient one 
to state, not whether it is true or false. 

Tliere are many among us who abhor 
any harrier to the free flow of goods, 
and bemoan various kinds of restrictions 
which have been placed upon the opera¬ 
tion of a free market. These same people 
often oppose a free market of ideas. It 
is doubtful, in my opinion, that we can 
long maintain the one without the other. 
Ours is a dynamic system in both its 
economic and social implications. A 
dynamic system cannot work successfully 
unless it is infused with new ideas and 
Ways of doing things. Our physical fron¬ 
tier has long since‘gone, and if we are 
to remain in the forefront of human 
progress we must encourage and foster 
frontier thinking. This is impossible in 
a period when conformity and monoto¬ 
nous repetition of opinions which we 
think reflect public sentiment the nec¬ 


essary for acceptance in society. What 
I am saying is that it is of the essence in 
America that we continue to encoiuage 
(hose who may not accept all the values 
Eind judgments which may be pleasing to 
those who set themselves up as die keep¬ 
ers of the consciences and the opinions 
of men. 

In our economic life people ballot daily 
as to the goods and services they will 
purchase. Few suggest that because 
some of us vote unwisely with our dol¬ 
lars in the market place that we should 
remove the freedom of choice which con¬ 
sumers have. We have faith in their 
collective judgment and assume that 
shoddy goods and poor services will not 
long afflict the public, because people 
win not continue to choose them. It 
would appear that the same principle is 
applicable in tlie realm of ideas. Ideas 
which are basically unsound will sooner 
or later be exposed, and perhaps even 
more quickly if they circulate and people 
have an opportunity to see them for what 
they are. If we have faith in the intelli¬ 
gence of people, in their integrity en 
masse, and in their desire for the promo¬ 
tion of the common weal, we would have 
less fear of their seduction by intellectual 
medicine men. 

The nub of the problem we face in 
America today is how to keep our insti¬ 
tutions and life free while at the same 
time we prevent their subversion. 

Our institutions of higher education 
are, broadly speaking, either private or 
public. Those who support private col¬ 
leges and universities and who serve on 
Uieir boards of trustees and control their 
policies are not those who have little 
concern for American institutions. State 
legislatures which control publicly sup¬ 
ported institutions are not to any sub¬ 
stantial degree infiltrated with subver¬ 
sives. A kind word for the administra¬ 
tors of these colleges and universities may 
even be in order at this point. These 
men and women for the most part repre- 
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sent our citizens of highest character 
and integrity. 

The Federal Bureau oE Investigation is 
shilled in investigative matters, and much 
credit is due it for the protection it is 
giving both to the security oE the nation 
and the individual liberties of its citi¬ 
zenry. 

Public opinion in the United States is 
overwhelmingly opposed to coimnunism 
and its propagation, and educational in¬ 
stitutions are peculiarly sensitive to the 
voice of public opinion, We call it good 
public relations, I believe. 

I raise serious doubt as to the validity 
of congressional investigations of com¬ 
munism in educational institutions. My 
doubt arises from the following things 
I seem to sense: 

1. Under the American system of gov¬ 
ernment we have a separation of powers 
for good and sufficient reasons, I believe 
this is due to our faith in man and our 
lack of complete faith in any man. In 
short, we ri^tEully feat concentration of 
power in any man. In matters of inves¬ 
tigation of communism it would appear 
that legislative committees have assumed 
judicial functions. It may also be asked 
whether congressmen who must be com¬ 
ing up for election perhaps mistake the 
voice of majority opinion for the voice 
of God. 

2, College teachers are not made of 


sterner stuff than theh compatriots, de¬ 
spite the fact that many of us 
think we are. The wrong kind ot hvei. 
tigation of communism is apt to make a 
great many people not only avoid evil, 
but even the appearance of evil, As a 
result they cease to think and simply 
reflect whatever may be the accepfi 
mode of speaking of the day. 

Tliere is danger too that in our efforts 
to defend ourselves against heresy, we 
may forget the positive aspects of the 
American dream. Today there is strug¬ 
gle in tlie world for the minds and affec¬ 
tions of men. We believe that our way 
is superior to any other yet devised by 
man. If we truly believe this, we can 
show our faith in America and in that 
dream by our efforts to perfect and make 
our way more and more attractive to men 
in struggle. This cannot be done except 
through a positive and working faith ia 
our institutions. 

There are few Americans who are not 
in favor of purity, but there are a large 
number today who are afraid of sterility. 
If we would avoid sterility, we must en¬ 
courage the nonconformist and check 
those who would seek to discourage his 
freedom of expression. I am for purity, 
but I am also for fruitfulness and fertility 
in the minds of men as well &s in Mother 
Nature who nurtures us all. 


V. Are Gongreasional Inveatigationa Helpful? 


HARRY D. 

Congressional investigations are an es- 
sentinl feature of the democratic process 
as we have developed it in the United 
States. They have often served to un¬ 
cover abuses, and they have been an es¬ 
sential instrument of the "pitiless pub- 


GIDEONSE 

licity” in which Woodrow Wilson saw the 
most effective defense of a free society. 
In the evaluation of their usefulness-^ 
of their justifiable, as well as of Ihelr 
uestionable, features—much seems 
epend upon whose ox is gored. Coil' 
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servatives who were shocked—and with 
reason—at the picture of a dwarf in J. P. 
Morgans lap some twenty years ago see 
nothing to criticize in comparable pub¬ 
licity stunts involving a college professor, 
and such specialized capacity for right¬ 
eous indignation is frequently matched 
by indignant observers of the present 
congressional abuse of foreign service 
officers who saw nothing but the legiti¬ 
mate exercise of congressional preroga¬ 
tives in the so-called "securities' inves¬ 
tigation. Perhaps we would all do 
well to recognize that the discharge of 
the investigatory function by Congress is 
essential to the health of our public life, 
but that there is a great deal of improve¬ 
ment possible in the methods of conduct¬ 
ing such inquiries. There have been 
several recent proposals in the Confess 
to provide for essential safeguards in 
the conduct of legislative investigations, 
and those who are interested in the pre¬ 
vention of abuse of witnesses in such 
inquiries have a clear opportunity in the 
present public concern to build some 
permanent safeguards into our congres¬ 
sional system by supporting one or the 
other or these proposals. 

Meanwhile—in the absence of such 
legislation—we can recognize that there 
Is a world of difference in the conduct 
of one legislative inquiry as compared to 
another. In the case of the Senate com¬ 
mittee chaired by Senator McCarthy we 
have no clearly stated rules, frequent 
abuse of witnesses in public hearings, 
irresponsible "summaries” of private and 
public testimony before and after private 
as well as public hearings, and a dema¬ 
gogic interest in publicity that is fre¬ 
quently totally unrelated to the actual 
evidence at hand, Such investigatory 
procedures are clearly not “helpful"; in 
fact they are obviously a liability to those 
who ate concerned with legally substan¬ 
tial methods of combating the abuse of 
moral, legal, and professional respon¬ 
sibilities with which the Senator’s investi¬ 


gation is presumably concerned, On the 
other hand, we have the Jenner commit¬ 
tee, which has been primarily concerned 
witli education and which has clearly 
stated its own rules—and lived up to 
them ill every case with which I am 
familiar. This committee has been 
clearly helpful in making legally sub¬ 
stantial evidence available to the schools 
and colleges themselves for the deter¬ 
mination of professional abuse, and it 
has been evidence that could not have 
been uneartlied at present through any 
other channels. 

The Jenner committee has explicitly 
stated that it is concerned with evidence 
of coiispiraforial conduct, and it is nec¬ 
essary to have a fellow conspirator’s tes¬ 
timony to prove conspiracy, The com¬ 
mittee is not concerned with unpopular 
or unconventional opinions. It is not 
concerned with telling the schools or col¬ 
leges what to teach, or how to teach. It 
is concerned with the establishment of 
sworn evidence concerning conspiratorial 
conduct, with conduct that is carefully 
concealed and that involves political dis¬ 
cipline in educational and scholarly mat¬ 
ters. The Senate committee does not act 
on such testimony—it merely makes the 
evidence available for the evaluation of 
the local educational authorities, and the 
committee has explicitly stated that the 
first line of defense against conspiratorial 
conduct lies in the schools and colleges 
themselves—in their faculties, their ad¬ 
ministrative officers, and their boards of 
trustees. The committee is not concerned 
with attacking academic freedom—in 
fact, it has printed the full statement on 
academic freedom of the American Asso¬ 
ciation of University Professors in its 
published hearings, and it has made it 
clear that it desires to safeguard aca¬ 
demic freedom by making evidence avail¬ 
able which local institutions have neither 
the legal nor the investigatory power to 
uncover. Conspiracy, untruthfulness, 
perjiuy, and concealed political disci- 
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pline are all incompatible with acad^ic 
freedom by any definitionj but the Senate 
committee leaves tlie evaluation of the 
sworn evidence it places on the record to 
the judgment of the local educational 
authorities. The committee does not 
place its evidence on the public record 
in open sessions until there has been a 
careful evaluation of its character in pri¬ 
vate hearings, and the witnesses are 
permitted to have their attorneys present 
in private as well as public hearings. 

The professional discussion of congres¬ 
sional investigation of teachers would be 
greatly clarified if we could focus it on 
the same body of factual information. It 
is clear from the testimony produced in 
several of these investigations that some 
90 percent of our college and university 
faculties have never included a single 
Communist, although there have often 
been irresponsible accusations of "com¬ 
munism” against individual teachers who 
accepted unconventional or minority 
viewpoints. In such cases—where thra-e 
has been no personal or institutional m- 
perience with the conspiratorial corvduct 
that is the concern of the Jenner com¬ 
mittee—there has been a tendency to 
assume that every accusation of commu¬ 
nism was merely another uninformed or 
reactionary attack on a dissenter who 
exercised his traditional right "to tliink 
otherwise," and that—in logical conse¬ 
quence—the protection of such "victims'’ 
of persecution was therefore an essential 
defense of the basic tradition of freedom 
of thought which is, of course, the sheet 
anchor of a free society. 

The Jenner committee has produced a 
brief summary report of its findings in. 
education. The report was published on 
July 17, 1953, under the title, Subversive 
Infiience in the Educational Process.^ It 
describes the committee’s objectives and 
then briefly summarizes its procedures 
and its findings. If we could ensure a 

' Wnsliingtoni Superintendent of Dociuncnts, 
Government Printing OfRce. 


wide circulation and discussion of tfij 
summary report, a great clarification o( 
the issues involved in this unhappy chap* 
ter of our professional experience wouU 
almost inevitably follow. It would be 
dear that the committee is concerned 
with unprofessional conduct as it would 
be defined by any respectable academic 
authority, It would also be clear that 
tlie ordinary academic methods of in¬ 
quiry are utterly inappropriate for the 
determination of the evidence that Is 
relevant to the definition of conspiracy 
and of perjury. 

Tim ordinary academic investigation- 
say, by a faculty committee—is con¬ 
ducted on the assumption of honest and 
aboveboard conduct. Simple question- 
and-answer procedures are inadequate 
for the proof of perjury, and special legal 
powers as well as investigatory talent 
are required to uncover conspiratorial 
conduct. At a minimum, subpoena pow¬ 
ers and the power to punish for con¬ 
tempt in cases of noncooperation are 
required. Perhaps colleges should be 
better equipped for such investigations, 
but die fact is that they are not so 
equipped at present. Personally—and 
on the basis of a long and painful experi¬ 
ence—doubt whether the establish¬ 
ment of such powers in an educational 
agency or in an educational administra¬ 
tor would not involve the loss of essen¬ 
tial morale factors in a professional 
setting in which the combined responsi¬ 
bility for the pursuit of professional ob¬ 
jectives and the exercise of police powers 
would almost inevitably lead to frus¬ 
tration and to loss of professional vitality. 
In any case, there is no doubt in my mind 
that professional procedures of the In" 
ditional type have frequently been un¬ 
able to uncover such evidence in thfl 
past, and that legislative investiptlons 
on the other hand have often been nelphil 
in Are establishment of evidence relating 
to professional misconduct concerning 
which there would be no difference of 
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academic opinion once the evidence lias 
been clearly placed on record. 

We are dealing with a new form of 
professional abuse in these investiga- 
lions. These cases do not involve the 
customary restraint of freedom by vested 
interests outside the profession who are 
unwilling to accept a courageous avowal 
of an unorthodox or minority viewpoint. 
These cases involve the acceptance of 
political discipline in conspiratorial con¬ 
duct affecting professional and educa¬ 
tional matters. These are not cases of 
courageous dissent from orthodoxy based 
upon a different inteipretation of rele¬ 
vant evidence. They are cases of unpro¬ 
fessional conduct that is carefully con¬ 
cealed. It would certainly be desirable 
if we could develop new professional 
methods of self-policing against these 
new forms of professional abuse, but in. 
the absence of effective self-policing we 
can hardly object against external polic¬ 
ing, if the evidence that is produced is 
clearly relevant to our own definition of 
professional values. 

To clarify our own professional atti¬ 
tude to tile new forms of professional 
abuse that are involved in the acceptance 
of totalitarian discipline by a small mi¬ 
nority of our teachers, it may be valuable 
to consider tlie establishment of a pro¬ 
fessional agency that would be properly 
equipped—in legal and in investigatory 
power—to cope with the problem. It is 
possible to conceive of a national office— 
established by the American Council on 
Education in cooperation with appro¬ 
priate national professional organizations 
—which could be equipped with powers 
that would he the substantial equivalent 
of the subpoena and contempt powers 
of a legislative body. It could, for in¬ 
stance, be agreed by the professional 
agencies establishing such a body that 
failure to answer the inquiries or such 
an agency would be a prima-facie ground 
for dismissal, and there is little doubt 


that a sufficiently broad coalition of na¬ 
tional professional agencies could make 
such a power meaningful and effective. 
It is also possible that the detailed con¬ 
sideration of the difficulties inherent in 
such a proposal—and of its unavoidable 
financial and professional costs—would 
lead to a reasoned preference for the 
alternative of a legislative investigation. 

In any case, there is no question in. 
my mind that a careful consideration o£ 
the actual evidence that has been pro¬ 
duced in legislative investigations has 
helped educational authorities to define 
a new form of professional abuse; and in 
the absence of other effective methods 
of coping with the problem, this has 
been helpful in the achievement of tra¬ 
ditional professional purposes and in die 
maintenance of accepted professional 
standards, There is no question in my 
mind either that it would be helpful in 
clarifying public aud professional con¬ 
fusion in the whole area if we could give 
some representative professional expres¬ 
sion to a careful and discriminating eval¬ 
uation of the types of evidence tliat have 
been made available, and to a representa¬ 
tive professional opinion as to the most 
appropriate and defensible metliod of 
conducting investigations to uncover evi¬ 
dence concerning conduct tliat is both 
patriotically and professionally repre¬ 
hensible. 

Rhetoric about the enduring values of 
free inquiry and attitudes of injured dig- 
ni^ will hardly suffice when congres¬ 
sional investigations reveal valid evidence 
concerning professional conduct that is 
demonstrably unwordiy of a free pro¬ 
fession. Under these circumstances, aca¬ 
demic freedom is not preserved or en¬ 
larged by inaction. Only a strong and 
resilient response to the abuse by the 
profes^on itself will help to clarify and 
to strengthen the basic values of a free 
society and a free profession to which 
we ate all dedicated. 



The Future Supply of Scientists 

FRANK BOWLES 


I N ORDER to discuss the future supply of 
scientists properly, it is first necessary 
to define the terms ^‘scientist" and ‘'fu- 
hue.” 

A “scientist,” for the purposes of this 
paper, is defined in accordance with die 
reasoning used by Knapp and Goodrich 
in Origins of American Scientists^ as one 
qualified to practice as a professional 
scientist by virtue of the possession of a 
Ph.D. in one of seven fields: physics, 
chemistry, biology, mathematics, geology, 
astronomy, psychology. This criterion 
is also suggested in the recently pub¬ 
lished book A Policy for Scientific and 
Professional Manpower by Eli Ginzbei'g 
and associates of the National hlanpower 
Council.® It should be noted that this, 
definition will exclude a number of indi¬ 
viduals who will practice as professional 
scientists—that is, who will teach, carry 
on research, or administer scientific pro¬ 
grams even though they do not hold 
the Ph,D, But the number excluded by 
this definition will probably just about 
balance the number of Ph,D, holders in 
science who will not practice as scien¬ 
tists, so the criterion remains a reason¬ 
able one, at least until proven otherwise 
by studies based on careful samplings. 

The "future” we can define as the next 
twenty years. Within this span we can 
be fairly confident that present trends and 
present or projected facilities will con¬ 
trol the production of scientists. We 
also know the size of the population with 
which we deal, for all of it is now on 
earth, Beyond twenty years—that is, 

^R. Hi Knapp and H. B. Goodrich, Origins of 
Americnn SdenHsts (Clucagoi University of 
Chicago Press, 1952). 
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after 1973—^we have no facts on which 
we can base judgments. 

Having established these definitions, 
we come to the first question; What is 
the size of the supply of human resources 
from -which scientists will be dra^vn? 

Tire basic figure here is the size of the 
age group. Some confusion may arlsa 
from the fact that references to collegft 
entrants and college graduates are bnsed 
on the 18-year-old age group, while ref¬ 
erences to graduate students and doc¬ 
toral candidates are based on the 22- 
year-old age group, If these facts are 
kept in mind, the statistics are not too 
formidable, 

In 19S1-S2 the IS-year-old age group 
numbered 2,114,000, Of this numbet 
1,186,000, or 56,1 percent, graduated 
from high school. Of this number, 4G9,' 
000, or 34,7 percent, entered college, 
representing 19.5 percent of the age 
group. We can expect that 265,000, or 
64 percent, of this entering group \vlll 
graduate from college, constituting 12,0 
percent of the 22-year-old age group. 
The number of this group receiving doc¬ 
tor’s degrees can be estimated at from 
5,300 to 6,000—not less than 2 percent, 
nor more than 2,3 percent of college 
graduates. 

For the group who will be 18 in 1969- 
70 the figures are different. There will 
be 3,364,000 in this age group, of whom 
2,583,000, or 70,5 percent will graduate 
firom high school, and 912,000 will enter 
college. This number is 35.3 percent of 
all high school graduates—not a great 
increase over the percentage figure died 
for 1951-52, but constituting, because of 
the iiicrea.se in number of high school 
graduates, 24,9 percent of the age group. 
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VVe can expect 656.000 college graduates 
from this group, and about 16,000 Ph.D.’s, 
a figure which will represent not less ihan 
2,4 percent of the college graduates. 

Altliough the tendency is to focus upon 
the great increase in the size of the age 
group as the determining factor in the 
increase in the number of Ph.D.’s, die 
fact is that it is the percentage increases 
in high school graduation, college at¬ 
tendance, college graduation, and gradu¬ 
ate school attendance which can be ex¬ 
pected to make the big difference. Proof 
of this can be found by applying the 1951 
percentages to the 1969 age group. It 
will be found that the maximum Ph.D. 
out[nit in 1975 using this combination 
of figures and percentages would be 
9.600, as compared with the minimum of 
10,000 predicted for 1975 on the basis 
of a projection of present trends. 

Out of this welter of statistics we 
emerge with two facts that are signifi¬ 
cant to us—that in 1957 we can expect 
a production of 6,000 Ph.D.’s, and in 1975 
we can expect 10,000. Note that this 
sizable increase in the group is the prod¬ 
uct of a series of small percentage in¬ 
creases acting upon an age group which 
will have increased slightly more than 
50 percent. 

Our next question is—how many of 
these will be scientists? Here we nave 
one gloriously firm statistic. In 1952, 
7,083 doctoral degrees, exclusive of 
M.D.’s and other professional doctorates, 
were granted, of which approximately 
4,S00 were in scientific fields. In other 
words, about 55 percent of all doctors 
degrees are in one of the science fields. 
If we apply this figure to our 16,000 pro¬ 
jected for twenty years hence, we come 
out with 8,800. 

These assumptions are, of course, based 
on trends as now identified. Is there any 
possibility that these assumptions will 
need to be modified? Yes, a good deal. 
In order to examine this possibility, we 
need to consider several factors. 


First, we now draw on 490 colleges, 
universities, and technical schools for our 
scientists. Most of the doctoral training 
is now clone in sixty institutions. Much 
of what has been forecast depends upon 
(fl) the ability of these 490 institutions 
to handle the additional load of students, 
or (h) our ability to foster institutional 
mitosis and develop new undergraduate 
institutions (every new institution is built 
out of parts of existing institutions), and 
(c) the ability of graduate schools to 
take more students. None of these abili¬ 
ties has yet been certified to. The prob¬ 
lem of undergraduates is more nearly 
solvable than the problem of graduate 
work. Basic structures now exist for 
development of one hundred or more 
colleges, which, if developed, would be 
capable of producing graduates who 
would be potential doctoral candidates. 

To put it another way, these insti¬ 
tutions have either already been estab¬ 
lished in some form, or will be estab¬ 
lished either by separation from existing 
institutions or developing entirely new 
institutions in new population centers. 
For example, there is the almost unavoid¬ 
able certainty that the concentration of 
scientific talent at Los Alamos, Hanford, 
and Oak Ridge will bring about the 
development of degree-granting institu¬ 
tions serving these communities, Whether 
they have already been established or 
will be established, they can be expected 
to develop into undergraduate institu¬ 
tions granting bachelor’s degrees in sci¬ 
ence fields, 

On the other hand, there are no signs 
that any substantial development of new 
graduate schools is to be expected. Tliere 
willbe some institutions which will move 
into master’s level work, and a few more 
which are now on the master s level and 
are offering a few doctor’s degrees that 
may expand their present programs, but 
widi three or four exceptions none of 
tliese now appear to have the resources, 
the faculty, or the leadership to move 
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into full-scale doctoral work with, for 
example, the potential that Duke Dnivei- 
sity offered twenty-five years ago. At 
the most, ten of the institutions now 
doing good graduate work on a small 
scale may be able to move up to tlie 
level of large-scale graduate work. Sig¬ 
nificantly, there are no tax-supported in¬ 
stitutions that appear to fall into this 
category, perhaps because this expansion 
has been channeled into development of 
professional schools and other activities 
of a technical or even a technological 
nature, rather than into strengthening, the 
arts and sciences. 

Parenthetically, it may be noted that 
the present concern over increasing 
scholarship funds and bringing more 
able students into college has pretty well 
avoided the question of providing in¬ 
structional facilities. In other words, 
we have not fi.gured out what to do if 
our present plans work. If they do work, 
we may find ourselves in the position 
of the congregation that came to ptay 
for rain, but did not bring umbrellas. 

Second, there is a marked tendency 
for the scientific profession to increase at 
the expense of two professional groups; 
the teachers, and an oddly assorted com¬ 
bination that Ginzberg calls arts, letters, 
and entertainment. Should this trend 
continue, two things will happen. There 
will be (^t) fewer teachers for our pupils, 
and (b) possibly a larger proportion of 
pupils in science. Any hope that this 
trend may cut down the number of 
television entertainers is probably illu¬ 
sory. 

Third, we may find some way to tap 
our reserve and make a still further in¬ 
crease in the number of college gradu¬ 
ates and hence of potential doctoral can¬ 
didates. It is very doubtful that we will 
be successful in doing this as a result 
of conscious effort. We are deaUng here 
largely with motivation, Motivation 
based on social status, or on family obli¬ 
gation, or on immediate opportunity is 


likely to be very difficult to change, 
Motivation which is determined by lack 
of financial resources can, of course, bo 
changed. But any real change in coUego 
att^dance which would affect either tno 
numbers or the quality of the student 
group must and will result from parent 
attitude, which so far has not been 
touched as a result of any direct efforts, 
However, it is obvious that such a chaage 
is now taking place even as we worry 
about tire fact that it is not, A recent 
remark by an experienced school visitor 
that the number of able students who 
get to college despite school guidanca 
efforts and college recruiting efforts is 
surprisingly large, may have a wry sound, 
but it reflects the fact that it is the home, 
not the school, which sends people to 
college. The change is the result of so¬ 
cial and economic events, not educa¬ 
tional planning, and it is slow-moving. 
It is. also cumulative. By 1970 it will 
have had a good deal of effect. As a 
result of this change, the percentage of 
the age group attending high school is 
increasing steadily, the percentage of 
high school graduates entering college 
is increasing, though very slowly, the 
percentage of college entrants who grad¬ 
uate is increasing markedly (.3 percent 
a year), and the percentage of college 
graduates who go on to doctor’s degrees 
is increasing, Each of these increases 
will take place concomitantly with popu¬ 
lation growth. In total, then, tnev 
amount to normal population trends mul¬ 
tiplied by an unexpected coefficient rep¬ 
resenting additional academic succete oi 
the age group. From these increases 
it may be concluded that there is a treed 
toward a net increase in the number pf 
able students going to college, Sinca 
this can only be the result of a changiDg 
attitude toward education, on the ptA 
of parents, we may expect further in- 
crises over and above the figures 
quoted. These expectations have not 
been and cannot be quantified, but If 
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realized they will result in groups larger 
than those estimated upon the basis of 
the percentages cited earlier. In otlier 
words, whnt we want to see done is 
taking place, and more of our better 
students go to college. Of course, we 
should also lihe to see the less-able stu¬ 
dents dissuaded from entering college. 
This is not being done, and our ability 
to do it is questionable. But this side 
of the problem does not at the moment 
affect our central question. 

Fourth, the necessary growth in insti¬ 
tutional size may affect the number of 
scientifically oriented college graduates, 
Studies indicate that the best results 
in motivating students to follow science 
as a career come from liberal arts col¬ 
leges drawing on semi-agrarian areas in. 
the Midwest and South. Population 
growth, industrialization, and college 
growth may change tliese areas and these 
colleges. 

If we accept the proposition that the 
results to date are related to the types 
of institution or the economy of the 
regions, it would be logical to assume 
that industrialization might actually re¬ 
duce the number of prospective doctoral 
candidates. However, this proposition 
and the assumption based on it do not 
really make sense, It is far more sensi¬ 
ble to rely on the quality of the students 
in those regions and to assume that if 
their opportunities are increased, their 
numbers will increase, and that the num¬ 
ber of scientifically oriented college grad¬ 
uates will increase rather than decrease. 

Fifth, the demands of the engineering 
profession may—since engineering and 
science training draw individuals with 
the same types of ability—reduce the 
number of potential doctoral candidates. 
The evidence to date is that there is little 
overlap between these areas. Interest- 
ingly, it also shows that technological 
institutions as a group produce fewer 
potential scientists than arts colleges. 

Sixth, recognizing that motivation for 


a career in science usually develops be¬ 
fore college entrance, we may increase 
our group as an indirect result of changes 
in college curriculum, At present there 
is a considerable loss of potential science 
studente who change direction after they 
enter college. Much of this change is 
healthy, but some of it is unquestionably 
a loss. At present, only one-fifth of those 
who possess doctoral ability actually go 
on to doctors degrees (including medi¬ 
cine), This means that the colleges 
themselves are failing to provide stimulus 
for graduate study. Here, however, a 
caution must be observed, We cannot 
channel all of our able youth into gradu¬ 
ate study. They are needed everywhere 
in our economy, and we must not tinker 
too much, with their distribution. Allow¬ 
ing for this caution, it does seem probable 
that better undergraduate instruction 
would provide more scientists. However, 
note that a substantial number of this 
group are women, and that opportunities 
for employment of women scientists and 
the attractiveness of science as a career 
vis-Ji-vis marriage would both have to 
increase to bring about a marked change. 

Seventh, the effects of military service 
upon science specialization. If we as¬ 
sume, as we must, that all physically fit 
male youth of 18?i or over will be called 
into military service during the period 
described at the outset as the "future,” 
we must try to assess the results of this 
upon college. There are three factors to 
consider here: 

a) The obligation—often called the 
threat—of military service affects the 
tolnl college attendance by distracting 
some potential students from college at¬ 
tendance. We will grant that any student 
who can be so distracted is not strongly 
motivated. Neverdieless, there are some 
known and many unknown cases of 
minimally motivated individuals who 
have found their goals in or even after 
college and eventually performed well. 
All such individuals may not be irretriev- 
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ably lost to higher education because 
they are called into service, but the 
chances are that most of them 'will be. 

h) The operation of ROTC programs 
militates against science concentration. 
This has nothing to do with the fact tliat 
the ROTC is criticized, and sometimes 
justifiahly so, on tlie grounds of academic 
nonrespectability, and in many institu¬ 
tions does not attract the abler students. 
It is simply a matter of time distribution. 
The usual science major in college takes 
from three-fifths to three-fourths of his 
work in science fields and from one- 
fourth to two-fifths of his work in non¬ 
science fields, But a full ROTC program 
requires from one-fifth to one-fourth of 
curricular time. This can only be taken 
at the expense of regular science or non¬ 
science courses or both. In either case, 
the student emerges with a substandard 
preparation for graduate work in science. 
Furthermore, the ROTC orientation is 
toward military service, An extreme case 
in point is the Air Force, which of all our 
military services should be the most 
science-oriented, and yet has recently 
taken a stand which in effect states tliat 
the only orientation it will accept is 
toward pilot training. It may be argued 
that this stand will not inhibit the dedi¬ 
cated prospective scientist, but tlie argu¬ 
ment is not a persuasive one, despite the 
fact that the Air Force actually has a 
very liberal policy on education of its 
personnel. This policy unfortunately 
cannot affect those who did not elect to 
go into the Air Force. 

c) The fact that military service must 
be done after the end of the college 
course if it is not done before unques¬ 
tionably interrupts many graduate ca¬ 
reers. The extent of this interruption 
can certainly be affected by the manner 
of the enforcement of the law, but ad¬ 
ministrative procedures cannot affect the 
standing fact of the obligation to serve 
and—considering the size of om age 
groups, and the nature of the machinery 


for dealing witli them-can probabh 
never be flexible enough to deal sail/ 
factorily with tire problem. The only 
satisfactory solution lies iii an approadi 
to the problem which will recognize ad 
vanced study in specified fields as a fonii 
of national service comparable to military 
service, and this is, of course, an altema- 
tive which opens up a whole series of 
very serious problems which are not 
within tlie scope of these comments. 

No one of tlie variables that have been 
mentioned is subject to the statistical 
analysis. However, the fact that most 
of them, if they operate, will tend to in. 
crease the supply of scientists, leads to 
die suggestion that the supply will in fact 
increase more rapidly than present pro¬ 
jections indicate—if we can supply the 
facilities. And here it must be noted 
again that facilities are not markedly 
on the increase. As was commented 
earlier, there is reason to expect that 
there ivill be some expansion in ths num¬ 
ber of undergraduate institutions. But 
the expansion present or projected does 
not begin to keep pace with the growth 
of either primary or secondary school 
population, and, so far, there has been 
almost no expansion in the facilities o( 
the independent colleges and universitlw 
that have made the heaviest contributions 
to the present supply of scientists. And, 
as pointed out, there has been no signifi¬ 
cant expansion on the graduate level. 

It is worth commenting that tlie imme¬ 
diate result of failing to provide facilities 
for instruction in science will be a foilure 
to provide teachers in science. This fail¬ 
ure Is already being felt in the secondary 
schools and is reflected in the fact that 
the science preparation of college fresh¬ 
men is not, by general report, as good 
as it was twenty years ago. This short¬ 
age of science teachers was, of cowsa, 
felt by the colleges during and immedi¬ 
ately after the war. At present the con¬ 
dition is one of uneasy balance, butu 
college student bodies expand, the bal- 
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jiice will tip downward unless it can 
be restored through measures not now 
in prospect, There is, of course, still 
another drain on the teaching profession 
in the form of governmental and private 
research agencies which tend to draw off 
research and administrative talent from 
all science Helds, The results of all of 
these factors appear to promise an un¬ 
happy downward spiral of fewer teachers 
teaching more students, If the promise 
is fnlElled, then all the trends that can be 
plotted will mean little or nothing in 
terms of the future supply of scientists, 

To sum up; A population increase re- 
Eected in a 50 percent increase in the 
size of the age group should, in terns 
of current educational trends, result in 
s doubled supply of scientists within 
twenty years, 

Social trends which may result in more 


of tire abler group going to college and 
in more of the able college graduates 
going into science may tend to increase 
tliis supply still further. Against these 
trends is the fact that no one can predict 
the results that may come from the down¬ 
ward spiral of fewer science teachers 
teaching more students, If this trend 
continues, the nature of our instruction in 
science is almost certain to change, and 
tire change may reduce the nnmhers of 
potential science students, Finally, we 
have no present assurance that our higher 
educational system will accommodate it¬ 
self to the pressures of a larger group of 
science students, Our experience of 
1945-50 indicates that the system may be 
flexible enough to work out the problem 
somehow, but this is not a very firm 
basis for optimism as to its ability to work 
out this more difficult problem, 



Policies and Proposed Legislation Regarding ROTG‘ 

nUSSELL I. THAGKnEY 


P nouLEMS of the past, present, and 
near futvne involving Reserve Offi¬ 
cers Training Corp5 programs may in 
general be divided into two broad cate¬ 
gories: (1) those which are largely ad¬ 
ministrative in character or jurisdiction, 
and are not bound up with major ques¬ 
tions of national policy; and (2) those 
which are basically related to major na¬ 
tional policy considerations and deci¬ 
sions, and which therefore involve eidier 
policy decisions at the top level of gov¬ 
ernment or congressional fiction, or both. 

To put it another way, some of the 
ROTG problems affecting the colleges 
are of such a nature that they can be 
resolved largely within the three armed 
services. Others involve questions of 
national policy which can be resolved 
only at the level of the Department of 
Defense or higher, or by the Congress. 

We are all concerned about the stabil¬ 
ity of the ROTC programs of tlie Aiiny 
and Air Force, which have undergone 
such upheavals and uncertainties in 
recent years; about how many young 
men who finish these programs can ex¬ 
pect commissions on graduation and how 
many must first serve on active duty as 
enlisted men or noncommissioned offi¬ 
cers; about the prospects for new and 
long-discussed ROTC legislation; about 
the relationships between universal mili¬ 
tary training if adopted and tbe relation¬ 
ships between ROTC and Selective Serv¬ 
ice, Most of these are inseparable from 
the larger problems of national military 
manpower policy and national financial 
policy. 

‘ A speech given nt the meeting of the organ¬ 
ization memhets of tlio American Cauncil on 
Educntlon, Washington, D. C., Tnniinry 15-16, 
1054 . 


The drastic changes in the Army and 
Air ROTG programs of last year, later 
somewhat modified, were the direct re¬ 
sult of decisions that all those deferred 
for ROTC training while in college must 
be called immediately to active duty. 
This limited the number of ROTG gradu¬ 
ates who can be commissioned in any one 
year to die number the services can use 
on active duty. Since the input of tho 
ROTC program had been previously 
geared to the combined need for Reserve 
and Regular officers, the drastic shifts in 
progi-ain followed, As a result the Air 
Force limited its input into the advanced 
course this fall largely to those who were 
qualified and willing to take flight train- 
ing—^with its necessary three years of 
active duty—plus a certain additional 
number of technically trained men. The 
Army did not so limit its junior class, 
but warned all those entering it that a 
considerable number of those completing 
the course could not immediately receive 
commissions. As a result both of limita¬ 
tion and morale factors, ROTC enroll¬ 
ments dropped last fall in spite of an in¬ 
creased male enrollment in our colleges. 
It is clear that an ROTC program 
geared in production to the active duty 
needs of the Armed Forces in a given 
year must necessarily be affected directly 
by national decisions on the size of the 
Armed Forces, which are governed by 
over-all manpower, economic, and stra¬ 
tegic considerations. For example, the 
reduction in the Army planned for the 
fiscal year 1955 will automatically reduce 
the number of ROTC graduates needed 
for active duty. It is also clear that as 
long as this situation obtains, the ROTC 
cannot function toward its historic pur¬ 
pose of providing an officer reserve for 
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emergency mobilization, Our only offi¬ 
cer reserve will continue to be those who 
Jiavc already served on active duty. Yet 
ihe colleges are faced with the altei'native 
of arguing the proposition that a young 
man deferred for military training should 
be permitted to enter civilian life as a 
reservist while his noncollege contempo- 
mry goes to active duty, 

The Department of Defense is pain¬ 
fully aware of the two horns of this 
dilemma, and is working toward solu¬ 
tions which inevitably are likely to be 
in the nature of a compromise. What 
the colleges can do and have done 
through organized effort with consider¬ 
able success is to urge that the process 
of change be sufficiently gradual tliat 
commitments to individuals can be 
honored as far as possible, and the im¬ 
pact on institutions at any one time be 
minimized, 

The prospects for new ROTC legisla¬ 
tion are directly affected by these man¬ 
power, Selective Service, and fiscal poli¬ 
cies to which I have referred, and are 
very dim during the present session of 
tile Congress. 

This long-deferred and long-hoped-for 
legislation is at present before the Con¬ 
gress ns a. bill, H,R. 6709, by Representa¬ 
tive Ford of Michigan. In brief, it would 
authorize for all three branches of the 
armed services three types of ROTC pro¬ 
grams, for varying purposes. The first is 
a Regular officer procrurement program 
similar to the Navy’s long-established 
Holloway Plan. It would be similar in 
operation and compensation to the Navy 
program. The second would be an ex¬ 
tended-active-duty officer procurement 
program, for Reserve officers who would 
serve on active duty for a definite period, 
but many of whom would be expected to 
return to civilian life. Compensation 
would be at a lesser level than under the 
Holloway progi-am. The third type of 
program is essentially that of the Army 
and Air ROTC as we now know it, with 


ibe level of compensation for the last two 
years raised from about $27 a month to 
$50 a month. Each service would use 
each program in accordance witli its 
needs. There would likely be little 
change in the present Navy program. 
The Army might use all three types with 
heavy emphasis on the third, while tlie 
Air Force would likely rely heavily on 
the extended active duty program to get 
flight officers. 

The plain fact is, however, that we are 
presently in a period in which the Army 
and Air Force are able to get the officers 
th^ need for active duty without the 
new program; and they cannot create a 
reserve, The proposed program would 
cost money. For these reasons the De¬ 
partment of Defense does not plan to 
include the ROTC bill in its legislative 
program for the current session of Con¬ 
gress, 

It is possible, however, that the Air 
Force will be authorized to proceed with 
separate legislation which would author¬ 
ize the giving of preliminary flight train¬ 
ing in light planes to advanced ROTC 
students, This authority is contained in 
the over-all ROTC bill, and the Air Force 
is badly in need of it in conuection with 
its revised ROTC program, with its heavy 
emphasis on flight officers. Some addi¬ 
tional funds would be needed to cover 
tliis program, but it is the belief of the 
Air Force that substantial savings would 
result in the long run through this pre¬ 
liminary flight training as part of the col¬ 
lege program. 

Meanwhile the possibilities for future 
action on the ROTC bill are closely tied 
up with the kind of national decision 
reached on the future of the Reserve pro¬ 
gram generally. For these reasons the 
recent report on Manpower Resources 
for National Security by a committee of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization is im¬ 
portant. This report recommended a 
new approach to the Reserve problem, 
substantially different from that recom- 
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mended by the Nfitional Security Train¬ 
ing Commission, President Eisenhower 
has said that in general he agrees witli 
these recommendations, and has directed 
that specific proposals be prepared for 
the National Security Council along these 
lines, 

If either the adoption of these pro¬ 
posals or some change in the international 
situation results in it being again possible 
for the ROTC to function as a Reseroe 
oflicer program, there will be a substan¬ 
tial increase in the number of ROTC 
graduates who can be commissioned an¬ 
nually, and a brighter prospect for over¬ 
all ROTC program legislation. Also 
there may be a basis for consideration 
of legislation long urged by tlie colleges, 
which would authorize the federal gov¬ 
ernment to contribute part of the cost 
of providing ROTC facilities, as it now 
does in the Reserve and National Guard 
programs. 

Many colleges, and particularly their 
business officers, have long advocated 
that the Army and Air Force give the 
custody of military property issued in 
connection with the ROTC program to 
the military ofiicers in charge of that 
program on the campus. The Navy fol¬ 
lows this policy. The Army ana Air 
Force have required the colleges to 
accept responsibility for custody, and 
give bond, although property is in fact 
generally handled entirely by military 
personnel. For a considerable period it 
was contended that the law governing 
Army and Air ROTC would not permit 
the requested change. However, this- 
legal obstacle has now apparently been 
surmounted. It is my understanding 
tliat the Air Force probably will move 
within the coming year to turn over 
custody of military property on a few 
campuses to the professor of air science 
and tactic.s. This experimental program 
will not be limited to campuses where the 
Air Force is the exclusive unit. If the 
experiment is successful, the Air Force 


probably will extend ib to all its ROTC 
units. For the present, the Army is 
adopting a “wait and see" policy, on the 
ground that it wishes to study the experi¬ 
ence of the Air Force before moving. The 
change will not in any event be made 
I feel sure, unless the institution re¬ 
quests it and is willing to provide secure 
and adequate storage space, and unless 
it can be done witliout detailing addi¬ 
tional military personnel to the campus. 

The problem of allocating students as 
between Army and Air ROTC units 
caused headaches last fall on many cam¬ 
puses where both services are repre¬ 
sented. The two services were operat¬ 
ing under an agreement in which each 
was to have a certain percentage ratio of 
freshmen students enrolling. The drastic 
shift in the Air ROTC program made 
these percentage quotas unrealistic in 
many cases, both in terms of the desires 
of students and their physical qualifica¬ 
tions. It is probable that before next 
fall these percentage quotas will be aban¬ 
doned, and institutions will be freed of 
any responsibility to see that a certain 
percentage of their ROTC students go 
into the Army and a certain percentage 
into the Air Force, However, it will also 
be clear that if any institution permits 
either its Army or Air ROTC unit to fall 
below the minimum requirements for 
maintenance of a unit, it will face the 
prospect of losing the unit. Enrollments 
in the ROTC units of a few institutions 
have this year fallen below the minimum 
numbers required for the maintenance of 
omits. It is possible, perhaps even prob¬ 
able, that some of these will this spring 
receive the required notice of intention 
to disestablish their units. The disestab¬ 
lishment, if it occurs, will be "phased out" 
so as to permit students already enrolled 
to finish their work but to deny enroll¬ 
ment to new students. 

In the case of the Air Force the ability 
of institutions to maintain required mini¬ 
mum enrollments is of course compll- 
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catecl by the fact that the new emphasis 
of the Air Force is almost entirely on 
fllglit officers. It seems likely that the 
Air Force will continue this emphasis, 
regardless of changes in Reserve policy. 
In other words, future Air Force plans 
simply do not call for the numbers of 
non%ing officers, either active or Re¬ 
serve, which were contemplated at the 
lime of the expansion of the Air ROTC. 
program into a large number of insti¬ 
tutions n few years ago, 

The announced decision of the Depart¬ 
ment of the Navy to go to a policy of 
paying only the customary fees of col¬ 
leges and universities in connection with 
the NROTC program has raised n finan¬ 
cial problem for several public universi¬ 
ties with low customary fees. Previously 
the Navy has paid to institutions an ad¬ 
justed rate of compensation based in 
general on the World War II veterans 
program formula, and usually involving 
the institution's customary out-of-.state 
fee, The new policy is also being ap¬ 
plied to officers of all branches of the 
armed services detailed to colleges and 
universities for study. Objection to this 
policy has been raised on two grounds: 
The first is a short-term objection on the 
basis that most state colleges and uni¬ 
versities operate on biennial budgets 
fixed by legislatures, and that these 
budgets were based on the Navy policy 
existing at the time they were made. 
Since most state legislatures do not meet 
until the spring of 1955, any loss in 
revenue from payments on behalf of 
ROTC students or officers assigned by 
the services will be a net loss since it 
cannot be made up from any other 
source. The second objection raised is 
on the basis that the Department of De¬ 
fense requires a good many special serv¬ 
ices and reports on behalf of students 
whose fees it pays, which are not fur¬ 
nished to or on behalf of other students, 
and that the customary fees of institu¬ 
tions do not contemplate the furnishing 
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of tliese services. Tlie suggestion has 
been made, therefore, that the Depart¬ 
ment of Defense cooperate widi the col¬ 
leges in a study of the cost of these 
special services, and that payment to 
cover their cost be included in future 
contracts; or that fees for such services 
be incorporated in the regular fee stnic- 
tui-e of the institutions so far as students 
for whom special services are required 
are concerned. 

Relationships between the ROTC pro¬ 
gram and universal military training 
would constitute an immediate problem 
if there appeared to be any likelihood of 
early action on the proposals recently 
submitted to the President by the Na¬ 
tional Security Training Commission, 
The Commission disregarded recom¬ 
mendations that four years of ROTC be 
recognized as the equivalent of sLx 
months of universal military training, and 
instead recommended that future ROTC 
students be required to take six months 
of UMT before entering college. Their 
Reserve obligation would then be sus¬ 
pended while in ROTC and on commis¬ 
sioning the ROTC graduate would have 
a remaining Reserve obligation of seven 
and one-half years. For those who did 
not take ROTC the Reserve obligation 
would begin to run immediately after 
finishing UMT, and thus would be com¬ 
pleted three and one-half years after 
graduation from college. 

The National Security Training Com¬ 
mission’s report compared 1,050 hours of 
continuous training under six months of 
UMT with what it described as only 480 
hours of discontinuous training under 
ROTC. The Commission failed, how¬ 
ever, to include in the ROTC figures any 
allowance for time spent in six weeks of 
ROTC summer camp, or any time spent 
on study outside class for recitations. It 
stated that ROTC graduates would be 
better officers for having spent six months 
in UMT, and that the level of college 
ROTC training could be raised ns a 
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result, When proper allowance is made 
for the 288 hours of time spent directly 
under instruction in. ROTC sunimei” 
camp, and for a minimum of one hours 
outside study for each ROTC class recita¬ 
tion, the minimum time spent by an 
ROTC student in four years becomes not 
4B0 hours but 1.128 hours, as compared 
to 1,050 spent in UMT training. What 
the Commission actually proposed, then, 
was that ROTC students spend six 
months in universal military training, and 
the equivalent of an additional six montlis 
in ROTC, and then after graduation as¬ 
sume a Reserve obligation which would 
not be discharged for seven and one-half 
yeai's, or four years after their contempo¬ 
raries who did not take ROTC would 
have completed their Reserve obligation. 
It seems doubtful that this would attract 
many students into the ROTC program. 


To close on a pleasant note: A year's 
experience with the "Branch General" 
program of the Army ROTC indicates 
that die fears of those who opposed it 
on die ground tliat the specialized train¬ 
ing of students would not he recognized 
in their military assignments were ex¬ 
aggerated. The records show that close 
to 100 percent of branch general gradu¬ 
ates with specialized technical training 
were given military assignments in har¬ 
mony with that training. 

I would also note that despite the up¬ 
heavals in the Air Force ROTC program 
which have made us all unhappy, the 
administrative reorganization of that pro¬ 
gram to place it under one operating 
command at Air University has appar¬ 
ently worked very smoothly and satis¬ 
factorily and improved communications 
and relationships in that progrnm> 
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M y putpose is to define three different 
aspects or areas of adult education 
toward which higher education must, 
during the years ahead, take a stand and 
formulate some policy as to its relation¬ 
ship or responsibility. 

Tliere is first the so-called adult edu¬ 
cation "movement.” Although the roots 
of this movement go back many years, 
it is currently having a rebirth; its philos¬ 
ophy and purposes are being frcslily 
formulated and overhauled. Secondly, 
tliere is what is variously termed the 
evening college, the university college, 
or extension division—and here I wish 
somewhat arbitrarily to speak of this as 
a degree-credit school. Tliird, I wish to 
Isolate, for purposes of discussion here, 
the non-degree credit programs of varied 
character which colleges and universities 
have organized or might organize if they 
felt it was a job worth theii" doing, 

r/ie adult education "movement" 

Let us begin, then, by taking a look 
at the character of this new adult educa¬ 
tion "movement” as it has been recently 
defined by Professors Sheats, Jaytie, and 
Spence.^ 

The philosophy and social imperatives 
of the new adult education "movement” 
grow out of the recognition by many edu¬ 
cators and sociologists of the declining 
importance of the primary face-to-face 
groups in American life, and the per¬ 
vasive sense of uselessness or ineffecdve- 
ness of the individual confronted with 
the shift of power from the individual to 
larger and larger social units, Tlie non- 

‘PbuI Shents et nl., Adult Education, The 
Communltj/ Approach (New York: Dryden 
Press, Inc,, 1053), 


participation of the individual in com¬ 
munity life is said to have serious psycho¬ 
logical and social consequences. We 
are urged to consider tlie importance of 
participation by the individual in small 
face-to-face groups as the most effective 
instrument through which the virility of 
a democratic society can be maintained. 
If we accept this as a proposition, then 
it follows, we are told, that the strength¬ 
ening of these face-to-face groups niust 
be one of the high-priority tasks of adult 
education. Adult education has too long 
been fettered by its identification with 
formal classes, the authors say. Its new 
role is that of being "the handmaiden of 
community action programs" looking 
toward the improvement of living con¬ 
ditions of citizens. 

If this, then, is the adult education 
"movement," what should be our role in 
it? Before we decide, however, it may 
be sobering to note that the leaders of 
the new movement have considerable 
doubt that this is a task which colleges 
and universities are equipped to do, even 
if they should want to. We in college 
and universitj^ work are said to think only 
in terms of * classes,” made up of indi¬ 
viduals who are strangers to each other, 
whose only bond or association is a 
common subject-matter interest. These 
classes are substantially deplored as rep¬ 
resenting the traditional, formal, informa¬ 
tion-handout type of procedure to which 
colleges and universities appear com¬ 
mitted by their tradition. Such classes 
attract only individuals, not groups, and 
we are told that more often than not 
these individuals choose among a hetero¬ 
geneous collection of courses in a cafe¬ 
teria concept of adult education which 
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ignores the wide gap between what an 
individual ^vants and what he needs. 
(I cannot refrain from letting Vice-Presi¬ 
dent Baldwin Woods of the University 
of California break in here to remark: 
"Recognition of the worth of tlie indi¬ 
vidual should include recognition of the 
individual's capacity to determine his 
own educational needs.”)* Even more 
important, we are told, the "concentration 
of time and effort in meeting so-called 
individual wants and needs limits the 
effectiveness of a school in its program 
of service to organized groups in the 
community.” 

Obviously our experience with plan¬ 
ning courses and classes for individuals 
will not qualify us for membership in 
the adult education movement if its chief 
function is to bring into being more and 
more "action groups” in our communi¬ 
ties. Adult education for social action, 
we are told, must be carried on in estab¬ 
lished community groups, or autonomous 
groups, or natural groups, meeting to 
define and act upon group problems. 

Our colleges, it seems, cannot gather 
together such natural groups, at least 
within their own halls, by the traditional 
process of announcing courses for such 
individuals as may elect to register and 
pay their tuition. To be sure, the philos¬ 
ophers of the new movement fortlirightly 
reject any dichotomy between the indi¬ 
vidual and the group, and insist that, in 
seeking to determine whether the em¬ 
phasis in our institutional commitment 
shall be on individual or on social needs, 
M'c are not faced with an "eitlier-or” 
problem, 

Nevertheless, the individual in his soli¬ 
tary pursuit of learning appears rather a 
poor thing in these writings. We are told 
that "the mere extension of personal 
knowledge on the part of individual 
adults does not constitute an adult educa- 

* Cyril 0. Houle (eel,), UnitjersiUes in Adult 
Etfucation (Paris; UNESCO, 1052), p, 152. 


tion movement.” It is pointed out that 
cities in particular sufier from "uncon¬ 
trolled individualism,” We are told timt 
through die dynamic interaction of the 
conh’ibutions of members, '"‘the group 
achieves a product far greater than the 
sum of Individual abilities.” An indi¬ 
vidual’s study of principles and precepts 
is not enough. The best adult education 
it is maintained, will take place in the 
midst of action, toward ends conceived 
through the process of group thinking 
and group decision. It appears that we 
have educated people as individuals in 
a society where the most difficult prob¬ 
lems we face are group problems. To 
correct this, learning the techniques of 
group discussion and group leadership 
must be recognized "as of equal or 
gi'eatei* importance to that area con¬ 
cerned with the teaching of subject con¬ 
tent.” 

It seems relevant at this point to note 
that die new adult education movement 
does not appear to have much use for 
what we have thought of as one of our 
chief resources, namely, teachers. In 
the community-centered, action-context, 
individual-participation, group-decision 
situatioD, the teacher is evidently not to 
be trusted. If he is exposed to a group 
and is not carefully watched, he will very 
likely teach someone something. If he 
is a good teacher, tlie danger tliat he will 
do this is very great. This will not do. 
One study of the motivations of students 
in a program of courses for adults is a 
noteworthy indictment of the teacher. It 
was found that a majority of those who 
were enrolled in one class had wanted to 
learn thing.? about themselves, make new 
friends, or escape their mundane daily 
life. By the end of the course, to the 
dismay of the researcher, a majority of 
the group “were thinking primarily in 
terms of the information they had ob¬ 
tained and relatively seldom about those 
unorthodox needs they had earlier felt 
were important . . . [they] were most 
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inteicsted in the content and wanted 
morel" It is deal that such a teacher 
could not serve in the adult education 
'■movement" unless he were born again. 
Adults are said to need not a teacher 
a leader. It is all very well to lecture 
learnedly in the classroom on the prob¬ 
lem of juvenile delinquency, but the truly 
important problem is die fact of delin¬ 
quency in the town of Crossroads, and 
there the scholar is at a discount. 

yVntl so the true bill lodged against the 
colleges and universities by the adult 
education "movement”—as I read it—^is 
In three parts: (1) The truly important 
problems of adult education today are 
those which take place in community 
action groups, but our colleges essentially 
stand apart from our thousands of com¬ 
munities. (2) Our basic commitment is 
(0 subject-matter scholarship; but the 
need of adult education is not for infor¬ 
mation but for experience in group work, 
(a) We have only teachers; whereas the 
adult education movement needs group 
leaders, 

I have tried to state the beliefs of some 
of the spokesmen for the adult education 
movement, as I understand them, because 
we in colleges and universities should 
try to understand where the adult educa¬ 
tion movement seems to be going so that 
we can at least have a chance to hop onto 
the band wagon before it leaves us far 
behind. At any rate, we will have to take 
some position with respect to both the 
adult education “movement,” and to the 
problem of the continuing education of 
adults. 

It may appear absurd to speak of hav¬ 
ing to take a position with relation to 
either of these problems when the fact is, 
as we all know, that many colleges and 
universities have for a long time been 
taking vigorous action on both fronts. 
The story of the far-flung operations of 
state universities such as California, Min¬ 
nesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan, among 
others, is impressive. These institutions 


have organized formal classes in all parts 
of die state, but they also clearly qualify 
for membership in the adult education 
movement by the manifold services which 
they make available to community groups 
of all kinds. To be sure, they are charged 
by their state legislatvires to have such 
a mission, and given funds to carry it out. 
But this would be meaningless if it were 
not for die extension directors and teach¬ 
ers who have supplied the vision, the 
awareness of and sensitivity to com¬ 
munity needs, and extraordinary talents 
in relating their institutions to them, The 
story of the functioning of agencies such 
as the Continuation Center at the Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota is a dramatic ex¬ 
ample, but it is only one of many that 
could be cited to show that our great 
universities are of their communities, not 
apart from them, And one need not 
restrict himself to the extension divisions 
of slate universities to prove the same 
point. Many private and municipal in¬ 
stitutions, sometimes under tremendous 
handicaps of budget and facilities, are 
working wonders in their commimilies. 

If then we are in fact already genuinely 
committed to both undertakings—to the 
adult education movement, on its own 
terms, and to the continuing education 
of adults through the more traditional 
process of formal classroom instruction— 
then one asks: What more needs to be 
said? We are already doing both jobs. 
Our consideration of new dimensions 
during the years ahead need therefore 
be concerned only with expanding and 
improving both operations. 

As a general proposition, I believe this 
is true. And yet it is a bit too oversim¬ 
plified. I would, therefore, propose cer¬ 
tain questions and issues about which I 
believe we must do some fresh thinking. 
But let us try to keep certain issues 
straight by discussing separately the 
problems raised by the adult education 
“movement," on the one hand, and our 
institutional programs for the education 
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of adults, on the other. These issues, I 
repeat, concern at least three different 
kinds of adult education programs in 
which universities and colleges might 
play a part. They may be different rooms 
in the same big house of Education, but 
they are not the same room. 

First, tlien, a few questions about tlie 
issues raised by the fairly recent formula¬ 
tions of the adult education "movement,” 
as they may apply to higher education. 
Let us remind ourselves that we are now 
speaking of activities that have little to 
do with the study of philosophy, or 
Shakespeare, or medieval history, or 
mathematics in classes organized by uni¬ 
versities and colleges and taught by mem¬ 
bers of our faculties, Instead, and to 
repeat, the new role of adult education 
Is to be "the handmaiden of community 
action programs.” 

There is a certain ambivalence in the 
statements of leaders of the adult educa¬ 
tion movement about whether universi¬ 
ties and colleges can do this job of work¬ 
ing with community groups, even if they 
want to. But let us agree that there need 
be no quarrel here, or jockeying for posi¬ 
tion, nor question of the importance of 
the task, There can be few responsible 
persons in higher education who have not 
been concerned to contemplate the de¬ 
cline of community life, and tlie loss of 
a feeling of identification of the indi¬ 
vidual with the democratic process. Simi¬ 
larly no one in higher education con¬ 
fronting the enormousness of the task can 
hope that we can have more than a share 
in it. We must relate ourselves meaning¬ 
fully to the libraries, to organized na¬ 
tional and local groups, and to natural 
and autonomous groups insofar as our 
resources in staff and imagination will 
allow us. 

It may be that some of us will prefer 
to call this something other than adult 
education. Some may feel clearer in 
tbeir thinking about it if they can con¬ 
sider it as a program of training for 


democratic leadership, as a program for 
the revitalizing, perhaps for die very 
preservation, of the democratic climate 
which gives our institutions the free air 
they must have to live. Some of our 
people who have been working hard for 
a long time in such programs as the Citi¬ 
zenship Clearing House will value any 
help or fresh insights which those in tlie 
new adult education movement can bring 
to what appears to be a common cause. 
But by whatever name it is called, with 
whatever resources we have, and through 
whatever schools, departments, or agen¬ 
cies, let us help in doing it, for surely it 
must be donel The fire in our demociabc 
heardi is dying down, and the chill of 
totalitariatiism lies in its ashes. Let us 
help to build up the fire again—not wait, 
preoccupied with our scholarship, for 
volunteer fire builders, some of whom 
may bum the house down. Let us not 
seek escape or detachment, as from some- 
thing which is not our concern, If this 
is not our concern, then we are educating 
in a vacuum. If we do not wish to take 
leadership here, into whose hands are 
we willing it should fall? Let us not 
allow the philosophers of this growing 
movement to count us out, 

For some of us there will still be serious 
problems. Not the least is financial. 
Slate university extension divisions and 
other publicly supported institutions can 
evidently conduct such community pro¬ 
grams largely from expense budgets 
made available. But there are probably 
many other institutions equally con¬ 
cerned, with equal good will and con¬ 
viction, who are forced by inescapable 
circumstances to operate in terms of 
budgets with two parts; expense and off¬ 
setting income. Is income to be expected 
from our participation in such programs 
of community discussion groups? Prob¬ 
ably not. How then shall we budget 
them? By adding to our present deficit? 
By persuading the specifically talented 
members of our faculties to engage In 
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yuch efPorts on their own time out of a. 
sense of community responsibility? By 
Irving to work out our community pro¬ 
grams as special research or expeiience 
projects for our classes in community or¬ 
ganization, social psychology, and others? 
By appealing to the foundations? I leave 
you with tliese questions, for the answer 
is not at once apparent, 

Then, too, perhaps we shall need to 
learn how to train discussion leaders. 
\Ve may not have had much experience 
in this, but here again we must agree that 
the occasion calls for persons sensitive 
to the group process. This is no task 
for the teacher overburdened with his 
own specialization, and without either 
social imagination or skill in communica¬ 
tion. But there will be some of us who 
will hops that we shall be able to train 
a discussion leader who will know some- 
tliing more than how to conduct a dis¬ 
cussion; who will not make discussion- 
leading into a cult, or even into a major 
subject matter by itself; who will recog¬ 
nize that to rediscover and revitalize the 
democratic process and to state and illu¬ 
minate democratic values are not quite 
the same thing;® who will himself have 
sufficient control over a relevant subject 
matter that some of it will brush off onto 
the Occasion and the group. 

There may be some who will be self- 
conscious about university participation 
in such a community-oriented program 
as one more justification of Mr. Hutch¬ 
ins' strictures to the effect that the uni¬ 
versity is now regarded as "a service 
station for the community"; that it is one 
more deplorable response to the doctrine 
of "immediate needs” or “the doctrine of 
the ad hoc.” But while Mr. Hutchins 
deprecates the ‘‘doctrine of adaptation or 
odjli^fmenf to the environment,” he is 
strongly in favor of critical study leading 
to changes in and improvement of en- 

"Sce "Group Discussion—Specific or Pana¬ 
cea, Harry L. Miller, ETCj A fleolew of Gen- 
mJ SmanUcy, Vol. XI, No, 1. 
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vironment, and he agrees that "the object 
of education is the improvement of so¬ 
ciety.” Surely the proposals here made 
for our assistance in stimulating indivi¬ 
dual participation in the community 
should escape the opprobrium of the 
“seivice station” concept."* 

So much, for present purposes, about 
the adult education "movement” and the 
relation of higher education to it. We 
have still to consider the continuing edu¬ 
cation of adults in classes organized 
under university auspices, classes for in¬ 
dividuals who come to us to learn some¬ 
thing they believe or hope we can teach 
them. 

Continuing educafion for odu/fs' 
degree programs 

I should like to distinguish between 
those who come to our evening sessions 
seeking a degree, and those who come to 
us, or might come to us, in the evenings 
but who are not seeking a degree, With 
certain others I choose to feel tliat these 
groups present two different kinds of 
problems and challenges to us, It may 
well be that particular institutions, be¬ 
cause of location or other circumstance, 
do not have an evening session at all, 
and that certain other institutions have 
no choice but to deal with these two 
groups as if they were one, and do the 
best they can to satisfy whatever different 
needs and interests are revealed. With¬ 
out questioning the validity of the op¬ 
erations of such institutions, I wish 
to discuss the problems faced by those 
of us who have, or might have, a relation- 
sHip to these as two different groups. 

There is now a considerable and 
healthy ferment within the ranks of eve¬ 
ning college administrators. Those in 
the Association of University Evening 
Colleges are undergoing searching self- 
analysis and are attempting a fresh state¬ 
ment of their purposes. However vul- 

‘IVobert M. Hutchins, The Conflict In Educa¬ 
tion (New York: Harper Ac Bros., 1053), chap. II. 
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nerable the day colleges may be to 
charges oE being tradition-vidden and 
incorrigibly resistant to change, such 
charges are probably less true of the 
evening colleges, For at that point the 
outside world presses in without appro¬ 
priate deference or consideration of onr 
predilection for detachment. Thus over 
the years ahead we can expect fresh 
statements about goals and perspectives 
to come from the evening colleges, and 
it will be a net loss to our institutions 
if these statements are regarded as brash 
importunities from a group which is not 
entitled to seats at the high table of 
education, 

There has been some basis for the feel¬ 
ing of inferiority which has to some ex¬ 
tent characterized this fraternity in years 
past. The evening college has been a 
stepchild and has often received the left¬ 
overs of facilities, curriculum planning, 
and faculty resources. This will no 
longer be enough. We must prepare 
ourselves, we arc told, to regard the eve¬ 
ning college as “one vital part of a new 
major force in American education." 
Though the precise nature of this force 
Is not yet clearly seen, it is variously per¬ 
ceived as a “critical development," a 
“tide of the future," and as a "shiiggle” 
against more traditionally conceived edu¬ 
cational forms,® 

Among many problems which arise 
concerning the evening college for stu¬ 
dents seeking our established degrees, 
I shall limit my discussion to three: the 
question of independence or identity, 
the question of purposes, and, finally, 
the relationship of the evening college 
to the adult education "movement.” 

As the adolescent boy grows into rna- 
turity, it is necessary and inevitable that 
he seek independence from his parents. 
Most parents do not think he is ready 
for such independence and doubt that 

• John SchweTtmnn, The Fiirpases of the Eve¬ 
ning College (Chicago: The Center for the 
Study of Llbernl Education for Adults, 1053). 


he can be trusted with it. Nevertheless 
it is a shortsighted and selfish parent 
who interprets such a normal develop- 
ment as constituting rejection or denial 

Similarly, the subject content now 
offered by many of our so-called pro¬ 
fessional schools was at one time not even 
recognized by the university. As time 
went on, however, colleges of law, engi¬ 
neering, and business administration 
were allowed autonomy within the uni¬ 
versity structure to develop their own 
discrete bodies of knowledge. Hut the 
umbilical cord of the evening college has 
not been severed, and it may be that it 
cannot be independently creative until 
this has been done. 

There are obvious reasons for the pres¬ 
ent state of dependency, The evening 
college appears to have no discrete sub¬ 
ject matter of its own. The evening stu¬ 
dent is known to have relatively little time 
for study as compared with the daytime 
student, and so there is the important 
problem of preserving our "standards" 
Since our most experienced teachers want 
to live orderly lives, which traditionally 
includes spending one’s evenings with the 
family, the presumption is that we must 
secure teachers of lesser stature or experi¬ 
ence for the evening students, and they 
must be cmefully watched. Finally, there 
is some uncertainty about method and 
content. Our syllabi and instriictlonnl 
methods ore geared for adolescents who 
arc preparing to function in the world. 
The older evening students are actually 
functioning, and have real-life experience 
to use as a check against our information, 
precept, and principle. The traditional 
dichotomy of teacher-learner no longer 
has automatic validity. The learner is 
sometimes teacher, and the successful 
teacher of adults must often gracefully 
and gratefully rediscover the role of 
learner. All this may require rethinking 
both of the content of our established 
curricula and our teaching methods. 

It must be noted in passing Ihot 
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some evening college administrators ap- 
pnrenlly do not seek this independence. 
Although the school of law or medicine 
or engineering or business lias its ulti¬ 
mate validity and prestige only as it 
derives from and protects the all-impor¬ 
tant Idea of the University, the evening 
college or extension division, some ap¬ 
pear to think, is not similarly to be 
trusted. Thus more than one adminis¬ 
trator of an evening college and extension 
division apparently regards his function 
only as that of a technician or mediator. 
He usually has no subject-matter autlior- 
ity available within his own school, or 
feels no need for it, and is tlius depend¬ 
ent on a single locus of subject authority 
within the university, Of course, this 
belts classiciis of authority may never 
have taught evening students, may not 
have any concept of a culture or a cul¬ 
tured man other than that of the learned 
societies to which he may be tuned in 
more than he is to society at large, but 
he becomes nevertheless tlie custodian 
of his particular subject-matter treasure 
lioard, 

My impression is that until the evening 
college is conceived by the university as 
a college in its own right, not with a 
discrete body of subject matter, but with 
its own discrete functio7't and with its 
own utterly competent, responsible, but 
socially sensitive subject-matter special¬ 
ists, the evening college will not have a 
full life and vitality of its own,“ It may 
be, to return to the idea of the treasure 
hoard, that the evening college needs 
more Deowulfs. But if this is true, 
university heads should remember that 
Beowulf was made welcome and given a 
place of honor in the court of Hrothgar. 
This is important, for the world of edu¬ 
cation has not a few Grendels who 
jealously guard the golden tokens of our 
culture and would prevent their distribu- 

'Sce John B. Schwertman, "The Need for 
Theory in Adult Education,” SchooZ and Society, 
June 27,1053, pp, 405-8. 


tion among the people for fear they will 
tarnish. On the contrary, the probability 
is diat many people would wear them 
with distinction, and that they would 
shine the better for being in use, Let 
us remember, with Professor Baker 
Brownell, that the “humanities are not 
call girls made available to decorate an 
unemployed emotion.” 

The second comment about the eve¬ 
ning degree college concerns Its pur¬ 
poses. And here I shall content myself 
with quoting from a draft statement re¬ 
cently issued by the Center for the Study 
of Liberal Education for Adults; 

As the member of the university commu- 
niLy most directly in contact with individual 
and organized adults in the wider commu¬ 
nity Mdthin wliioh the university exists, the 
evening college has a special re.sponsibility 
to approach the probfem of formulating 
its purposes pragmatically and empirically, 
for a democratic society in a time of political 
and social change poses complex educational 
problems whose solutions cannot be clearly 
seen. In its attempt to define the condi¬ 
tions under which it can do its mo.st effective 
work, die evening college, without breaking 
with academic ti'adition, should be free to 
examine critically and to experiment with all 
aspects of that tradition. For example, the 
evening college should examine the extent 
to which its purposes require revision of gen¬ 
eral university assumptions concerning such 
matters as (1) the qualifications of teachers, 
(2) the qualifications of students, (3) kinds 
of courses to be offered, (4) required se¬ 
quences of courses, (5) departmentalization 
of responsibility to teach a subject matter, 
(6) prerequisites for courses, (7) the status 
of auditors, (B) degree requirements. The 
assumption tliat tlie differences between 
adult students and undergraduates imply 
differences in educational aims and methods 
should be detailed and tested.^ 

These appear well-mannered and rea¬ 
sonable proposals, but to implement 
them will be an upsetting experience 

’ Scliwertmnn, The Purposes of the Euenlng 
College. 
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and will take some courage and much 
energy. 

Finally, what is or should be the re¬ 
lationship between the evening degree 
college and the adult education “move¬ 
ment” as it is now being formulated? 
Let me suggest that there is no connec¬ 
tion at all. The adult education "move¬ 
ment” involves our going out to com¬ 
munity groups, to work with tliem in the 
revitalizing of the democratic process. 
Our evening colleges are in and of the 
community, of course, but here we are 
inviting individuals of the community 
to come to us ah the university, to grow 
in their individual stature with relation¬ 
ship to subject matter which we believe 
is desirable for the educated man to 
understand or enjoy. This is no denial 
of group values, but an assertion of the 
importance and integrity of the individ¬ 
ual human person. With Chancellor 
Clark Kerr we ask: "Assuming that man 
dislikes isolation, does that necessarily 
mean that he is happy only when he loses 
his identity in group life?” Our colleges, 
whether day or evening, are entitled to 
take the view—again in the words of 
Chancellor Kerr—that 
. . , the ultimate justification of a demo¬ 
cratic society lies in the development of the 
individual in the only sense in which tlie 
term can have ethical meaning—the inde¬ 
pendent individual, the unique person. 

We must insist upon the right not to be 
unified; upon the right not to be integrated, 
upon the right to an independent viewpoint 
that is not totally furnished by any single 
organization. ... In a word, we must in¬ 
sist on the right to privacy. The danger 
is not that loyalties are divided today, but 
that they may become undivided tomor¬ 
row, . . 

Coniinu/ng eduealion for adults: 
non-degree programs 

The third of the three aspects of adult 
education to which higher education may 

® Ken, "What Became of the Independent 
Spirit,” Fortune, July 1053, p. 134. 


be related during the )'ears to come, in¬ 
cludes noncredit, non-degree programs 
semester-length or short courses, insti¬ 
tutes, conferences, or any other kind of 
educational undertaking specially organ¬ 
ized by the university as a response to 
the needs and interests of the community, 
This community may be that Avhich im¬ 
mediately surrounds the college, or it 
may be a vast city, or it may even be 
the national or international community. 

If seven-tenths of the total population 
are adults, there were approximately 1Q5 
million persons in 1950 whose interest 
in continuing education, if they had any, 
was not the primary concern of higher 
education.” 'Whatever we have done 
about tliem is no more than a gesture- 
apologetic, delayed, and nei-vous, The 
question is whether we can afford to take 
an attitude of detachment from this 
seven-tenths of the adult population, 
Should toe tnj to reach all of them? 
No, not unbl we are sure we have some¬ 
thing to say to them all, and can learn to 
master the media of mass communica¬ 
tion so that they can serve our purposes. 

Shall toe try to work with all who freely 
choose to come to us, or incite ns to come 
to them? My answer is; Yes, to the larg¬ 
est extent possible to us, 

Shall we be jealous of leadership? No, 
we must learn to share the task and work 
with many other agencies, public, private, 
and professional. 

Do toe know how to work with these 
agencies rwwp For the most part, prob¬ 
ably not. 

Will such noncredit work bring us sur- 
plus income? Probably not. If we com¬ 
mit ourselves to building and sustaining 
continuing education in the humanities, 
it will probably cost us money, 

Can we afford to do this if it costs iw 
money? We cannot afford not to, 

Can we profit from such work in other 

* Statistics taken from SWeats, el oh, 
Education, The Comiruinity Approach, p, 14Y. 
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mils than financial? Yes. We have 
much to learn that can be fed back into 
our standard curricula. By no means is 
all the research now being done in our 
own laboratories, The developments in 
business and the professions often leave 
our textbooks behind. Moreover, we 
should profit from the experience of at¬ 
tempting to communicate our world of 
values to a noncaptive audience, which 
for many teachers will be a constructive, 
if scarifying experience. 

Let me very briefly review a few of the 
misgivings that have been expressed 
about non-degree programs: 

Such programs, we are told, are likely 
to be cheapeniiig and frivolous. The 
answer here is that our real problem, in 
the words of Simone Weil, is “not of 
popularization hut of tvauslation, which 
is n very different matter." At any rate, 
however valid the criticism may appear 
to he in particular instances, it need not 
apply, and nothing about the age or learn- 
mg ability of the students makes it neces¬ 
sary, Moreover, our critics too often live 
in a glass house. Here I defer to Pro- 
fes.'tor Cyril Houle who has observed: 
"Any study of the present educational 
scheme may well lead one to conclude 
that some of the most conspicuous ex¬ 
amples of folly and triviality are to be 
found today in the work which the uni¬ 
versities are providing for the kinds of 
young .students whose right to attend has 
been traditionally conceded,”*^ I yield 
again to Vice-President Baldwin Woods: 
Referring to the term "nonciedit” he 
writes: "This is an unfortunate adjective, 
since the courses are probably the most 
useful, the most popular, and in many 
cases the most advanced offered.”*’ 

Tlien there are those who are troubled 
at the prospect of large numbers of adults 
who might fill our classrooms, as if this 

“Guv Hunter, Residential Colleges, (New 
York: Fund for Adult Ecluention, 1053), p. 40. 

** Houle, op. cit., p. 15. 

'•Ibid, p, 150, 


were wrong. (I think this is a delusion, 
incidentally, because we are not that 
much trusted or sought after by so 
many.) At any rate, die same person 
who will explain that Shakespeare wrote 
his great plays for the common man often 
believes they can now be taught satis¬ 
factorily only to adolescents who have 
had the necessary prerequisites. 

The same critics are troubled at the 
possible watering-down of our cultural 
tradition. A good tradition is a fine 
thing, no doubt, but many traditions now 
exist only in onr history textbooks. Here, 
in the words of Guy Hunter, "We are up 
against the unsolved problem of the 
proper nature of a democratic culture."** 
Is this a culture which can be understood 
and shared in only by the elite, by lend¬ 
ers? Is OUT task then only to train 
leaders? To this one mi^ht reply that it 
does not make much difference whether 
or not we develop leaders if they have 
no followers, or too few to matter. It 
wouldn’t make much difference that there 
were hundreds or thousands of painters 
in Paris if there were not multiple other 
thousands who nourished and valued and 
participated in the experience of art. 
Moreover, ns we have observed, in uni¬ 
versity adult education the "leader-fol¬ 
lower” dichotomy is frequently invalid, 
along with that of "teacher-learner,” 
There is the culture of the learned 
societies and there is the culture of the 
on-going society from which we must 
not stand in isolation—just as universities 
historically have never stood apart from 
it The key word of our day is participa¬ 
tion. If we have a cultural tradition and 
cultural values ^vllich we feel it impor¬ 
tant to transmit to future generations, 
let us not preoccupy ourselves exclusively 
witli the concept of leadership or the 
educated elite. Our laws governing com¬ 
pulsory education protect us, no doubt, 
from mass illiteracy, but they con be no 


"Hunter, op. clt., p, 40. 
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guaranbee thab our finesb culbural tra- 
dibions will endure. 

Among many oblier caveabs which in- 
dicabe the uneasiness caused by the un- 
bradibional, often experimental, and un- 
evaluated programs in the area oE non¬ 
credit adult education, let me mention 
briefly only two more. It has been said 
that higher education should restrict itself 
to dilBcult and complex subject matter, 
allowing other agencies to deal with the 
simple and rudimentary. This sounds 
reasonable, but it is hard to pin down. 
In New York University next spring we 
shall offer a noncredit course of lectures 
on Modern Physics and Mathematics for 
the Scientist and Engineer—modeled, I 
might add, after a similar course at the 
University of California. These lectures 
will be entirely beyond the understanding 
of the ordinary graduate in liberal arts; 
they will be difRcult for most of those reg¬ 
istered; and they will be oversimplified 
for others, including the lecturers. For 
the businessman an elementary course in 
aesthetics might be difRcult, but an ad¬ 
vanced course in market research might 
be elementary. The writer of the Ph.D. 
thesis is notoriously a candidate for an 
elementary course in composition and 
grammar, If we discuss modern poetry 
or child psychology with a famous en¬ 
gineer, we may find he belongs to the 
masses. In short, the criterion of diffi¬ 
culty seems less than satisfactory. 

Finally, many persons are troubled at 
the so-called "short course” as an obvious 
“squandering of university resources." 
My own impression is that the university 
often puts its best foot forward in such 
sessions and that the concentration of 
effort exhibited in such study can often 
be equated to semester-length courses 
taken in weekly installments. Certainly 
if a large segment of the professional 
population can attend the university for 
only one week rather than fifteen weeks, 


because of commitments elsewhere it 
behooves the university to accommodate 
itself to these circumstances, 

This non-degree, noncredit kind oF 
adult education is a new dimension for 
higher education. It is the medium of 
reawakening, or awakening for the first 
time, of the tens of millions who have 
passed tlirough the nation’s classrooms. 
University adult education means the 
interpretation of the new frontiers of 
knovvledge for this large lay audience. 
It is not just a taking of the undergradu¬ 
ate or graduate curriculum to the adult, 
and it is not the adulteration of knowl¬ 
edge. It is "the identification of knowl¬ 
edge with our cultural stream at an oper¬ 
ational level.” 

The problems of higher education in 
its relation to adult education during the 
years ahead nr© probably not those 
usually mentioned. I suggest that the 
weaknesses of adult education at a uni¬ 
versity level spring from the mimicry of 
traditional curricula; the lack of stirring 
imagination that fertilizes ideas and must 
lie at the heart of such work; the infre¬ 
quency of inspired teaching; and the lack 
of academic respectability. The adult 
education programs of colleges and uni¬ 
versities are perhaps the one major hope 
of those many thousands of adults wno 
are dissatisfied with their understanding 
of the world about them and are unwill¬ 
ing to accept faceless anonymity without 
a struggle. 

But this kind of teaching will call for 
our best teachers, not just those whose 
schedules are free, or who would earn 
extra income. It will require teachers 
who can move easily on an interdiscip¬ 
linary stage. It will place the least value 
on tile glittering display of esoteric sym¬ 
bols, and the highest value on the most 
difficult teaching art,^ that of synthesis. 
Our adult students will wish to under¬ 
stand the connectiveness of ideas, and to 
know how to use ideas. Given this kind 
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of intellectual experience: the inquiring 
adult as an individual will have^a proper 
base for social action in tlie "insistent 
present/' Perhaps only then can he play 
a meaningful role in the operations of 
file adult education "movement" as it 
lias liere been described. 

My impression is that university adult 
education will not finally talce firm hold 
in out institutions until there are more 
college presidents, deans, professors, 
business administrators, instructors—and 
trustees—registered in our "noncredit” 
classes. Only then, perhaps, will our 
easy verbalizations about “learning as a 
continuing process” be given validity. 
Only then will it become clear to all of 
us that adult education is not the kind 
of education which is good for someone 
else. Only then will we forthrightly and 
bravely acknowledge what most of us 
must know in our hearts—that our ednea- 
lional preparation for living in our world 
fins been inevitably limited. 

Some may say that the problems of 
out-of'Sehool youth and adults are not 
the proper concern of higher education, 
blit a reading of history might persuade 
us that we have allowed society or our 
own fastidiousness to narrow down our 
work area too much, and have too limited 
an estimate of our potency for influencing 
social change. 

Consider, for example, The Statute of 
Artificers in 1563, In his English Social 
History, George Macaulay Trevelyan 
describes how this statute required every 
craftsman in town and country to leam 
his craft under a master who was re¬ 
sponsible for him. 

The object was as much social and edu¬ 
cational as it was economic. "Until a man 
grows into 23 years," It was said, ’lie for 
the most part, though not always, is wild, 
without judgment, and not of suiRoient ex¬ 
perience to govern himself . . . On the 
whole, the relation of master and appren¬ 


ticeship—at once domestic, educational, and 
economic—served the purposes of society 
well. For centuries apprenticeship was the 
school of the Englishman. It was the very 
practical answer made by our ancestors to 
the ever-present problem of technical edu¬ 
cation and die difficult "after-school age." 
Apprenticeship continued until, in the nine¬ 
teenth century, the Industrial Revolution 
destroyed it, and substituted, in die first in¬ 
stance, A laissez-faire chaos by no means 
to die advantage of the uncnred-for youth of 
the land. The situation so created has 
scarcely yet been made good.’'* 

It may be that some will say colleges 
and universities are not the instiuments 
to deal with the "difficult after-school 
age" of our society. But it is up to tliem, 
as the responsible educational institutions 
that deal with these age groups, to de¬ 
velop patterns of sensible and construc¬ 
tive education for them. If, instead, they 
choose to pass by on the other side, other 
agencies will spring up to take over the 
role of educational planning, and our 
colleges and universities will lose friends, 
influence, leadership, support, and per¬ 
haps the loyalties of seven-tenths of the 
population. 

Then, too, we read in Green's A S/iort 
History of the English People that the 
Oxford of the thirteenth century, without 
a rival in its own country, and ranking 
with the greatest schools in the Western 
world, was "attended by thousands of 
boys, huddled in hare lodging houses, 
clustering around teachers as poor as 
themselves in church porch and house 
porch, drinking, quarrelling, dicing, beg¬ 
ging at the corners of streets , . . But 
it was a stir and turbulence of life, we 
are told, not of withdrawal. “A keen 
thirst for knowledge, a passionate poetry 

George Macnulny Trevelyan, English Social 
History (New York: Longmans, Green fit Co,, 
Inc.: 1950), 11, 51, 
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of devotion, gathered thousands around 
the poorest scholar and welcomed the 
barefoot friarEvery ecclesiastical 
and political controversy, Green tells us, 
"was precluded by some fierce outbreak 
in this turbulent, surging 

In fact, the immediacy of the relation- 

“Tohn Richard Green, A Short Ulstofij of the 
English People (London: Macmillan Co,, 19&4), 
p, m 


ship of medieval Oxford to the ongaing 
culture of the time breathes through the 
ancient rliyme: 

When Oxford draws knife, 
England's soon at strife. 

Would America bleed today if our col- 
leges and universities di-ew knife? There 
are some who would answer that we can¬ 
not tell until we try, 




The pudlic school is limited, as the private institution is not, in its 
treatment of religion. The constitutioiis, statutes, and interpretations 
thereof in the forty-eight states, and the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, make it illegal for the public school to 
tench religion in the sense of ihe attempt to inculcate sectarian reli¬ 
gious beliefs. Even if agreement could be reached among the reli¬ 
giously minded on a "common core" or set of basic propositions com¬ 
mon to and acceptable to Roman Catholics, Protestants, and Jews, tliere 
would remain the nonreligious groups in tlie community who would 
maintain that their rights were violated by any attempt to inculcate 
general propositions embodying religious beliefs. 

On the other hand, to be silent abovit religion may be, in effect, to 
make the public school an antireligious factor in the communityi 
Silence creates the impression in die minds of the young that religion 
is unimportant and has nothing to contribute to the solution of the 
perennial and ultimate problems of human life. This negative con¬ 
sequence is all the more striking in a period when society is asking 
the public school to assume more and more responsibility for dealing 
with the cultural problems of growth and development.—From The 
Function of the Public Schools in Dealing with Religion by the Com¬ 
mittee on Religion and Education, publ^hed by the American Council 
on Education, 1953, 



Proposed Extensions of Social Security Coverage 

JOHN PAUL GOOD 


A ll the signs point to a great deal of 
. Social Security activity in the pres¬ 
ent session of Congress, During the past 
year a consultants group appointed by 
Madam Secretary Hobby of the Depart¬ 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, 
and headed by Heinhard A. Hohaus, has 
teen studying extensions of coverage. 
This group presented its report on June 
24, 1953j and on August 3, 1953 Repre¬ 
sentative Reed introduced in Congress 
H.R, 681S to implement the recom¬ 
mendations of that report. The adminis¬ 
tration’s full recommendations are ex- 
ected shortly, and v/ill probably have 
een presented by the time this paper 
is delivered. 

At the same time a subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, headed by Representative Curtis 
of Nebraska, has been conducting an ex¬ 
tensive staff investigation of all aspects of 
social security and has been holding hear¬ 
ings on proposed revisions of the social 
security system. Representative Curtis 
has just introduced H,R. 6863 reflecting 
liis personal views, 

So far as education is concerned, the 
question of extension of coverage to state 
employees who are already in retirement 
systems is of most immediate and direct 
significance. Fortunately this is a ques¬ 
tion on which the most unanimity is 
found, and except for minor technical 
points the reaction appears to be whoUy 
favorable. There appears to be geneiEil 
agreement that social security coverage 
should be ns nearly universal as possible. 
Since state employees have so far been 
one of the few outstanding exceptions to 
Hus principle, nnd since most state em¬ 
ployee groups believe that coverage 


should at least be made available to 
accept or reject, practically every pro¬ 
posal we have seen has included such 
groups on a voluntary basis. 

Not only is extension of social security 
coverage generally to the advantage of 
the individuals concerned, but it is also 
to the advantage of the system as a whole. 
It is a startling fact that the report of the 
Hohaus Committee shows that universal 
coverage would resul t in more additional 
tspees being received by the system than 
beneflt payments incurred, thus produce 
a net financial gain. While the gain 
seems quite modest in terms of percent¬ 
age of covered payroll, it is of a sufiicienh 
extent that in the present estimates of 
the development of the social security 
trust fund under high employment con¬ 
ditions through the year 2000, even under 
the high cost estimates, there will still 
be a substantial amount remaining in the 
trust fund in the year 2000 rather than 
tlie trust fund having been exhausted in 
the 1990’s as would result under the 
present coverage. 

Under present exclusions from cover¬ 
age a person who has always earned 
$3^0 per year, but who has been in 
covered employment only one-half of his 
working career, will have paid taxes on 
only one-half of his wages. This will of 
coiurse cut his average wage in half, but 
since the first $100 of average monthly 
wage produces $55 in monthly primary 
benefit, his benefits—and the cost to the 
system—^will be reduced by only a little 
more than about one-quarter. If this 
person is included for his whole wage- 
earning history, taxes received will be 
increased more than benefits paid. In 
general this means that low average wage 
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records will be confined to genuinely low- 
paid employees. 

Additional savings result from the 
elimination of some situations where per¬ 
sons over sixty-five have been able to 
work in employment not covered by 
OASI and thereby continue to receive 
benefits. This should probably include 
employee lawyers like myself, who upon 
retu'ement from employment can at pres¬ 
ent hang out their shingle independently, 
and still not suffer any reduction of social 
security benefits. 

To understand completely the situa¬ 
tion with respect to coverage of em¬ 
ployees of state institutions of higher edu¬ 
cation, we must go back to the 1950 
amendments. At that time it was pro¬ 
vided that state employment eov\ld be 
covered under federal-state agreement, 
but under Section 218 (d) of the Social 
Security Act no state employee could be 
included who, at the time coverage was 
extended, was in a position covered by 
a retirement system established by the 
state. The year 1951 was one of watchful 
waiting—mostly watching the private 
educational institutions obtaining cover¬ 
age under a separate provision of the 
1950 amendments. By the end of die 
year it was fairly clear that many state 
institutions and odier groups of state em¬ 
ployees desired social security coverage 
in addition to their own retirement sys¬ 
tems, Amendments to bring this about 
were introduced in 1952, but for lack of 
unanimity among affected groups, the 
matter was put over to the succeeding 
year, when hearings and fairly prompt 
action were promised. In 1953, however, 
the congressional leaders who had prom¬ 
ised this action were no longer in charge, 
and the new administration was reluctant 
to do anything before a complete study 
of the whole social security problem liacl 
been made. Thus in 1953 the only action 
taken as to coverage was to admit the 
state of Wisconsin, which had previously 
made arrangements in its existing retire¬ 


ment system for integration with social 
security. 

During this same period it became 
quite clear that the Social Security Ad¬ 
ministration was taking the position that 
under tlie retirement system exclusion 
membership in any retirement system, 
pension plan, or retirement plan of any 
shape or form was excluded, whether it 
was publicly or privately administered. 
Thus, the desires of the employees in 
TIAA plans, as well as public systems, 
were being effectively blocked. 

It was in this situation that the "dis¬ 
solution plan” was invented. It appeared 
that the only obstacle to social security 
coverage in Section 218 (d) was the exist¬ 
ence of a retirement system on the spe¬ 
cific date that coverage was extended. 
All tliat was necessary to make member¬ 
ship available was to abolish the retire¬ 
ment system prior to the agreement ex¬ 
tending coverage. Likewise there was 
notliing in Section 218 (d) that prevented 
tlie establishment or re-establishment of 
a retirement system after the execution 
of tire agreement. Thus as a practical 
matter it was possible to obtain social 
security coverage in three successive 
steps, the third being optional: first, the 
abolition of the existing retirement sys¬ 
tem; second, execution of the agreement; 
and third, re-establishment of the old 
system with any necessary modifications 
to integrate with social security. This 
technique has been approved by the 
Social Security Administration, which 
simply requires that all equities under 
the old plan must be fully provided for 
before the dissolution is recognized as 
complete. 

Early m 1952 the state of Virginia put 
through the first effective plan of this 
nature. The Virginia situation, however, 
illustrates the difficulties and dangers of 
such n dissolution plan, since in it the 
University of Virginia got caught in an 
open switch. While the old state retire¬ 
ment system was dissolved, for some 
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reason no consideration was given to the 
TIAA retirement plan at the time the 
agreement was extended to the univer¬ 
sity, and as a result all positions that 
were covered by TIAA at the time of the 
agreement are forever frozen out of social 
security under the present law. 

A number of states have followed the 
example of Virginia, including Missis¬ 
sippi, Soutl: Dakota, Utah, Arizona, Ore¬ 
gon, and Iowa, but in some cases, such as 
South Dakota and Utah, no new retire¬ 
ment plan was provided, and social se¬ 
curity coverage only was made available. 
This does not affect the educational insti- 
tulions of Utah, however, which only last 
month separately went through a dissolu¬ 
tion plan, obtained coverage retroactive 
to January 1, 1951, and have now rein¬ 
stated supplemental coverage. Tlie Uni¬ 
versity of Missouri has also completely 
terminated its retirement plan in favor of 
social security, and in this case it seems 
there has been a real loss to the faculty 
members, tliougl) we hope that ultimately 
a stronger retirement plan will be re¬ 
stored in Missouri. 

It can be seen from the foregoing that 
the dissolution plan is a really mischie¬ 
vous type of operation forced by the ex¬ 
isting law, Since in it the existing retire¬ 
ment plan has to be dissolved, the ques¬ 
tion of the continuance of the retirement 
plan is immediately thrown wide open, 
nnd if prompt and effective work is not 
(lone by those interested in preserving 
a sound plan, there is a real danger of 
the weakening of the total coverage. 
This also points up the fact, however, 
that any extension of social security 
coverage will require reconsideration 
of the existing retirement system, and 
care must be taken to preserve the best 
features of the existing plan. But the 
necessity for vigilance in this connection 
is not a valid argument against the exten¬ 
sion of coverage itself. 

The proposals for extension of cover¬ 
age take the same general form that the 
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extension of coverage to private institu¬ 
tions took in 1950, namely a voluntary 
agreement by the state, together with the 
vote of two-thirds of the employees in the 
coverage group, We understand that 
there is some objection to the provision of 
a vote on the part of some state and 
municipal officials who feel that even 
this requirement is an invasion of states’ 
rights, and it does appear to present some 
difficulties in the case of a far-flung re¬ 
tirement system covering many different 
organizations, but perhaps a fair com¬ 
promise would be a favorable vote on 
the part of two-thirds of those employees 
voting. Another difficulty will appear 
for those state institutions which are part 
of a general .state retirement system, since 
unless the state provides otherwise, all 
members of the retirement system are 
likely to be constituted as one coverage 
group for the purpose of voting. 

A further problem is caused b^y the loss 
of benefits for older persons who will not 
have wage credits for tlie period before 
the extension of coverage to them. In 
the 1950 amendments this was solved by 
the "new start,” in which only years after 
1950 are counted in averaging wages, No 
proposal so far has included another "new 
start,” since this could go on indefinitely, 
and it has more extensive effects. The 
ITohaus report has proposed a very in¬ 
genious solution in the omission of the 
three lowest wage years in the computa¬ 
tion of benefits. Tnis is included in both 
H.n. 6812 and H.R, 6803, 

Another group in higher education 
heretofore excluded from coverage has 
been that of ministers of religion in the 
exercise of their ministry. Under the 
present law a difficult question often 
arises as to whether a particular teacher 
or administrative officer who happens to 
be a minister is "in the exercise of his 
ministry,” The Internal Revenue Service 
has taken the position that this provision 
excludes from coverage ministers who 
are performing services in an integral 
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agency of a religious organization or who 
me performing services pursuant to an 
assignment of their church, as well as 
those ministers who arc actually engaged 
in the conduct of religious worship. 
These tests are nt least administratively 
simple in the case of Catholic organ¬ 
izations and in other churches where 
there is a direct central authority both 
over educational organizations and over 
priests and ministers, but in the more 
loosely organized Protestant bodies more 
difficult questions have arisen. Where 
coverage has been desired, the situation 
has been chaotic upon the local level. 

The proposed extension of coverage on 
a voluntary basis to ministers may do a 
great deal to simplify the situation for 
nwse in borderline situations desiring 
coverage, since the necessary action will 
either bring in the individuals in ques¬ 
tion or regularize die existing practice. 
There are a number of chur<^es which 
are now in favor of the coverage on an 
employer-employee basis, On the other 
hand the Catholic, Episcopal, and Meth¬ 
odist Churches, at least, are reluctant to 
approve an)' i^rovision which would treat 
a priest or minister as an employee, and 
a parish or congregation as an employer. 
It seems probable, however, that some 
formula can be found to relieve these 
objections, and in any event the general 
position in each denomination seems to 
be one of unwillingness to prevent any 
other denomination wliich so desires from 
making coverage available to its minis¬ 
ters, There appears to be some senti¬ 
ment for a self-employment basis of 
coverage for ministers. This would of 
course leave in full force the administra¬ 
tive problem of determining who should 
be on the self-employment basis, but it 
would at least solve the employer-em¬ 
ployee question so far as ministers are 
concerned. It would be difficult to make 
this type of provision voluntary, however. 

At TIAA we believe that extension of 
Social Security coverage has been a very 


valuable thing to the educational instilu- 
tions wliich have been brought into the 
system. It has provided remarkable 
benefits for older employees who have a 
short period of time to retirement, where 
retirement benefits would otherwise have 
been inadequate without back-breaking 
past-service costs. It has provided valu¬ 
able dependency benefits in the case of 
death of faculty members, and in this 
connection we laelieve that it will be of 
particular value in state retirement sys¬ 
tems where often group insurance cover¬ 
age and other forms of death benefits 
have been neglected. It has been a great 
advantage to nonfacuUy employees of 
educational institutions. 

In supporting the extension of social 
security coverage, however, it should 
always be borne in mind that social se¬ 
curity can never be more than a floor for 
an adequate retirement system, Social 
security is, as its name implies, a social 
system and not a system or individually 
bought and paid for benefits. Since it is 
heavily wei^ited in favor of lower-paid 
employees, it can provide only partially 
at best for the retirement of persons on 
a professional faculty level, who are more 
highly compensated than the average 
worker, at least. For such professional 
groups supplemental provisions carefully 
tailored to their needs will always be 
essential. Sound retirement provisions 
for onr educators are important to the 
well-being of our educational system, and 
through it to the nation as a whole. Such 
provisions must not be thrown out of 
balance by an extreme entliusiasm for 
other worthy social objectives. 

The effect of too great a reliance on the 
undoubted values of social securi^ is 
illustrated by proposed expansions of the 
coverage to take in additional wages. 
Such proposals in fact merely jeopardize 
the health of total provisions for retire¬ 
ment by making the same total benefits 
more costly. Any proposals to amend 
the social security system to include addl- 
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Honal wages over the present $3,600 per 
year, such ns to $4,800 or even $6,000, 
should be veiy carefully scrutinized, 
since in the present benefit pattern tliey 
operate to dilute the average amount of 
benefits a higher-paid employee would 
receive in return for the taxes he paid. 
This results from the fact that the first 
$100 of average monthly wage results in 
monthly benefits of $55,00, while the 
second and succeeding $100 fv month 
provide only $15.00 each. For instance, 
an increase from $300 a month to $400 
a month of average monthly wage would 
increase the primary retirement benefit 
only $15.00 per month, payable at age 
sixty-five only in the case of retii'ement. 
On the otlier hand the amount of taxes 
(according to the present progressive 
schedule of rates) paid by employer and 
employee upon such additional wages 
would ah TIAA’s current dividend rates 
provide for a male employee now age 
thirty a fully vested benefit of $25.77 per 
month beginning at age sixty-five, and 
lasting for life, and for a male employee 
now age forty, $15.11, An employee 
would have to be slightly over forty years 
of age at the time of the increase in the 
level of covered wages in order to get 
the same value which he would get from 
personal savings with a life insurance 
company. This comparison of course 
disregards survivors' benefits and widow’s 
benefits on both sides. On the other 
hand, it is based on the lowest rate of 
taxes payable, without regard to the 
situation when all taxes will be paid at 
the ultimate G'A percent total rate, and it 
also compares an annuity commencing 
at age sixty-five with the social security 
benefits which, according to the figures 
of the Social Security Administration, are 
now commencing at an average age of 
sixty-eight or sixty-nine. 

Furthermore, social security is now in 
a phase of rapidly increasing benefit 
costs, The actuarial studies of the Social 
Security Administration show that the 


progressive increases of tax rates sched¬ 
uled in die present law are not merely 
arbitrary figures, but follow very closely 
on die increasmg level of costs under 
most estimates, leaving little if anything 
over for the trust fund. These sched¬ 
uled increases cannot be deferred much 
longer, if at all, without serious peril to 
the tnist fund; if the former 3 percent 
totel rate were put back in effect, the 
cun-ent projections show that die trust 
fund would be exhausted some time be¬ 
tween 1965 and 1971, Extension of cov¬ 
erage will somewhat decrease benefit 
costs in relation to payroll taxes, but in¬ 
creases in the amount of permissible earn¬ 
ings during retirement will definitely in¬ 
crease costs; complete abolition of the 
"work clause” at the present time would 
probably cost an additional $1.5 billion 
per year, and increase costs about 1 per¬ 
cent of covered payroll. 

If tiiese increasing costs are met di¬ 
rectly by increased tax rates, all partic¬ 
ipants will tend to share alike. But if 
increasing the amount of covered wages 
is used as a method of meeting these 
costs, to such an extent the increase will 
come entirely out of the pockets of those 
persons receiving over $3,600 per year. 
In eidier case the amounts which are left 
available for personal savings will be 
decreased, but at least under the tax in¬ 
crease route the costs will be shared by 
all those who receive benefits, as would 
seem proper if this is to be considered 
an insurance system. 

To return to our main issue, however, 
I think that we all believe that coverage 
should at least be made available to state 
educational institutions having retirement 
■ plans, on about the same basis that it is 
available to private institutions. We 
should continue to take all opportunities 
to make this position clear. If we find 
there are any technical differences in our 
positions, we should make every effort 
to resolve these differences before they 
again threaten the objective we all desire. 
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Finally, if coverage does become gen¬ 
erally available to state institutions, we 
cannot relax in the belief that it will be 
simple to take on the coverage and that 
everybody will live happily ever after¬ 
ward. In the private institutions careful 
study was needed on the part of tliose 
interested in strengthening the provisions 
for the retirement of their teachers. This 
study has resulted in the integration of 


existing plans with social security in a 
liigWy successful manner. The same 
spirit applied in public institutions will 
undoubtedly produce the same result in 
the more complex relationships which 
prevail there. If the challenge is squarely 
met, there is a real hope that retirement 
systems which have been weak in the 
past will be greatly improved with the 
aid of social security. 




EvnnY COLLEGE concerned witli building a program of general edu¬ 
cation must come to a decision regarding the extent to which it will 
be responsible for the many aspects of student development, other 
than those which are stricdy intellectual, academic, and scholastic. 
Those wlio hold that the sole responsibility of the college is the de¬ 
velopment of the intellect, iypically defend their position by one of 
hvo arguments; Some assert that if students develop intellectual in¬ 
sights and effective processes of tliinking, other aspects of effective 
living will inevitably take care of themselves, Other leaders recog¬ 
nize the importance of educating the total personality but hold that 
the responsibility of the college is limited to intellectual tiainiiig. 
They declare that such otlier agencies of society as the family, the 
church, and community organizations are wholly responsible for'social 
and recreational matters, for moral training and for developing health¬ 
ful living and personal adjustment.—^From General Education In Action 
by B. Lamar Johnson, published by the American Council on Edu¬ 
cation, 1952, 



Talent; To Develop or To Lose, 

HAROLD A, FERGUSON and RICHARD L. PLAUT 


O NLY A purposeful and sustained 
effort can insure that the United 
States will have adequate resources of 
scientific and professional manpower to 
meet its needs, the National Manpower 
Council declared recently in A Tolicy for 
Scientific and Professional Manpower.' 

Ah least one lucrative source for this 
manpower—Negro high school students 
—is being sadly neglected, even in the 
Northern states where educational op¬ 
portunity is, at least theoretically, equal 
tor all, according to a recent study made 
by the authors for the National Schol¬ 
arship Service and Fund for Negro 
Students, 

The study reveals that Negro high 
school students in the Northern schools 
studied show a shockingly low level of 
aspiration for higher education. That a 
similar study of equally underprivileged 
white students would probably show the 
same under-aspiring, only underscores 
tlie problem, That the Scholarship Serv¬ 
ice has helped, in its five years of exist¬ 
ence, to place 2,300 Negro students in 
over 280 interracial colleges with more 
than $450,000 of scholarship help is 
ample evidence that the talent exists, 
but these 2,300 arc only a small fraction 
of the Negro high school graduates of 
those five years. 

For instance, in New Jersey’s Mont¬ 
clair High School where one out of every 
four students is a Negro, only a relatively 
small number of them were graduated in 
the highest quarter of their graduating 
classes. The class of 1952, for example, 
had 57 Negro graduates. Only one ap¬ 
peared in the top quarter. Spurred by 
this information, the investigators studied 

‘ New Yorlci Colunibin University Press, 1950. 


the graduating classes of 1948-52, five 
classes in all. This group needed schol¬ 
arship help to go to college, and neces¬ 
sarily had to compete successfully for 
places in the first or second quarters of 
their classes with many other gifted 
students. The chance of receiving finan¬ 
cial help at first-rate colleges is poor for 
students below the first quarter of their 
classes, with admission alone unlikely 
for students in the lower half of their 
graduating classes. 

Now, the average size of these five 
classes was 358, There were 293 whites, 
or 82 percent. There were 65 Negroes, 
or 18 percent. Among those IS percent, 
representing an average of 05 Negroes in 
eacli class, an average of 2.2 students in 
each of the five years graduated in the 
highest quarters of their classes. This 
startling low figure represents 3 percent, 
rather than 18 percent of each class. In 
essence, in tlie five years only 24 Negroes 
out of the total of 323 ranked even in the 
upper half of their classes. 

To make sure that there was no hidden 
reason for Montclair being atypical, 39 
public high schools were then questioned 
—^in California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts. Minne¬ 
sota, New Jersey, New York, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and Ohio, To the principals, 
known in most cases personally by the 
Principal of the Montclair High School, 
went letters with these questions; 

1. How large is your senior class? 

2. What was the total number of Negroes 
enrolled in your senior high school 
grades last June? 

3. How many Negroes were in the highest 
quarter or Inst June's graduating (fiass? 
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4. How many Negroes in the highest 
quarter of last June’s gi’aduating class 
had at least the following minimum 
number of c6llege admission units? 


English . 4 

Foreign language. 2 

Algebra .2 

Plane geometry ,.. 1 

History. 2 

Science. 2 

Free eleetives. 3 


Thirty-two principals answered, In 
almost all the schools, most of them with 
sizable Negro enrollmentSj tlie pattern 
of few Negroes in tlie highest quarters 
was the same. Relatively few Negroes 
in the graduating classes had an adequate 
number of college admission units. The 
following table summarizes the replies: 

Number of schools replying to the 
questionnaires . 32 

Total number of students In senior 

classes . 10,388 

Totnl number of Negroes in senior 

classes . 3,837 

Totnl number of Negroes graduated 
in highest quarter of class, June 

1952 . 53 or .5* 

of senior dasscs 

Total number of Negroes in the lugK- 
est quarters of graduating classes 
who offered tlic necessnrv mini¬ 
mum number of college admission 

units.24 or .2% 

of senior classes 

These figures should disturb everyone 
interested in the fullest development of 
national manpower, everyone interested 
In the problems of minority groups. In 
The Uneducated,^ Ginzberg and Bray 
state: 

The United States must recognize that its 
security and prosperity depend on tlie con¬ 
servation of its human resources. In the cur¬ 
rent struggle between democracy and to¬ 
talitarianism, we are contending for the 
souls and the minds of men. To be vic¬ 
torious we must win to our side those who 
are still undecided, 

* Eli Ginzberg nnd D, W, Dray, The Unecltt~ 
cated (New York: Gohimbln Universi^ Press, 
1053), pp. 12-13, 


It may be rightly assumed that expen¬ 
diture of effort in oiir educational sys- 
terns to conserve human resources by dis. 
covering causes of maladjustment and 
to offer to each student the opportunity 
for his maximal development are legiti- 
mate, if not critical, objectives, Our 
schools must recognize that to win these 
"souls,” the first step is to develop their 
minds to their fullest potential. 

Sometimes the inadequate achieve¬ 
ment of Negroes has been interpreted, 
erroneously, as general intellectual In¬ 
feriority. Klineberg and other investi¬ 
gators, however, have abundantly dem¬ 
onstrated that there is no evidence of 
differences between the intellectual 
achievement of whites and Negroes be¬ 
cause of innate racial differences. The 
evidence points rather to differences in 
environment, to differences in socio¬ 
economic status, to differences in the 
educational background of the famUy, 
and, finally, to differences in educational 
motivation. Klineberg® in Race Di^er- 
encBs wrote: "It is safe to say that as 
the environment of the Negro approxi¬ 
mates more closely that of the white, his 
inferiority tends to disappear," Kline- 
ber^s argument was supported by data 
showing that, under conditions of supe¬ 
rior educational opportunities, Negroes 
in die Northern states have shown supe¬ 
rior intellectual achievement, when com¬ 
pared with less-advantaged whites from 
Southern states. 

If die needs of our underprivileged 
boys and girls are to be met in our public 
liigh schools, educators and social work- 
ei's have long been aware that counseling 
and guidance services must be Improved 
Would it not seem obvious, therefore, 
that young people who do not obtain 
adequate educational advice and en¬ 
couragement in their homes, must seek 
a greater amount of assistance in our 
public schools or wherever they can get 

"Otto Klineberg, (ed.), Race Difference 
(New York: Harper fii Bros., 1035), p, 180. 
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it? Havighurst and Rodgers ‘ in Who 
Should Go to College say; 

Many superior youth do not know of their 
superiority, and neither do their parents. 
Guidance personnel . , . need to make a 
special point of holding personal confer¬ 
ences with pupils and parents and of point¬ 
ing out opportunities for better jobs ... on 
tlie basis of further education. 

To discover the superior students and 
then to help motivate them properly will 
need more personnel devoted to guidance 
than are available at the present time. 
Each college-aspiring student needs more 
than one or two conferences a year. Con¬ 
stant contact must be maintained by the 
advisers. In fact, the counselor's door 
must always be open, In many cases 
the counselor must make an especially 
stubborn effort to provide the kind of 
guidance the home fails to provide: 

G " rns of apathy forming since baby- 
must often be changed tlirough the 
sympathic understanding and determina¬ 
tion of the counselors, Most important 
of all, counselors must try to channel the 
superior Negro students toward higher 
education, not, however, waiting until 
the senior year in high school when it is 
often tragically too late. 

If tliese young people knew at the 
beginning of the ninth grade that schol- 
arsiiip assistance is available to students 
demonstrating ability and whose scho¬ 
lastic records show adequate preparation 
for college, it is certain that a far larger 
number would do better in high school. 
If the Negro stirdents also knew that on 
most predominantly white campuses, a 
really warm welcome awaits them, it 
would encourage them. If the Negro 
students knew that an increasing number 
of higher-level career opportunities are 
open to them, many of them would raise 
the level of their educational aspiration. 

' Robert J. Ilav^ghurst and Robert R. Rodgers 
In W/io Slioidcf Go to College by Byron S. Hol- 
linsheacl (New York; Columbia University 
Press, 1052), pp, 103-04, 


Anyone who has worked in high 
schools with Negro students would agree 
that relatively few of them feel any 
assurance that they can meet the increas¬ 
ing expense of college. It is highly likely 
that, without proper guidance and advice, 
many of these boys and girls wonder 
whether they can do college work. 

There are several kinds of inadequate 
or improper counseling caused either by 
stereotyped attitudes of the principal or 
counselor, or by too great a counseling 
load, or by the curricular system in the 
school, The following statements made 
to National Scholarship Service field staff 
over a period by different school officials 
in different parts of the country, illustrate 
some of each type of counseling weak¬ 
ness mentioned above; 

The attitudes that tlie Negro young peo¬ 
ple bring from home prove that many of 
diem do not deserve to be educated—they 
are much more interested in cars and pool 
halls. Of course, 1 know that some of our 
white students are in this group too. Most 
of the students in whom NSSFNS would be 
interested are not able to acquire tlie dis¬ 
ciplines necessary to further study, It 
doesn't matter how much ability a student 
has if he has not background to build on. 
I would be risking my reputation and my 
integrity if I recommended students who do 
not have the qualifications I feel are neces- 
snty. Organizations like the National Schol- 
nrsnlp Service and colleges which accept 
Negro students for whom they have made 
allowances because of their background are 
simply postponing the day when these 
young people accept responsibility for them¬ 
selves and get out and get to work and 
make something of themselves. Look at the 
men of our country who have gone far with¬ 
out diplomas from high schools or col¬ 
leges.—A principal . . . 

We have a system of dividing students at 
the beginning of the ninth grade. At that 
time, on tlie basis of language and mathe¬ 
matics aptitude tests, students are put into 
a general vocational course where they get 
no foreign langucige and insufficient mathe¬ 
matics to qualify them for college, or into 
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a regents pieparatory course, or int’O a col¬ 
lege prepnratory cdutse. Somelimes stu¬ 
dents insist on being put into the regents 
or college pieparatoiy course even though 
the counselors think they are not qualified. 
Those students who so insist are then given 
a six- to eight-week probationary period in 
algebra and a foreign language—most of 
them hunk ov\t during that period and ate 
put into some general vocational course. 
Fart of the difficulty in this community is 
that it has one junior high school whicli is 
98 per cent Negro, Unfortunately most of 
the students who are put in the general 
course come from this junior high school. 

"We high school counselors feel that insuf¬ 
ficient counseling is done at both the junior 
high school and high school levels but point 
out that each counselor in the system has a 
load of 700 students, so that individual or 
family counseling is almost impossible.— 
A co{/iise/or . . . 

I can t understand why more boys I talked 
to about your organization didn't apply. 
However, toward the end of the year I knew 
I was going to be changing jobs this year 
and I got busy with a lot of things, and I 
guess 1 didn’t follow through with the stu¬ 
dents well enough,— Another counselor 

The need is not only for more intensive 
and, sometimes, more objective counsel¬ 
ing in the schools but also for educational 
counselors to come in from the outside, 
trained not only in guidance tecbniques 
but also knowledgeable about scholar¬ 
ship opportunities and interracial atti¬ 
tudes on many campuses. These coun¬ 
selors need to be sent into the field to 
spread information early enough about 
college admission requirements, scholar¬ 
ship opportunities, the significance of 
scholastic aptitude test scores, and about 
the fact that social position does not 
necessarily determine success in school 
or in life. In addition, it is necessary to 
talk to the parents of qualified Negro 
students about college and scholarship 
opportunities before understandable 
skepticism has already set in. If the 


parents knew of these opportunities, they 
might be readier to prepare to make the 
necessary financial sacrifices. 

Just such a program has been carried 
on for the past five years by the National 
Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro 
Students. Unfortunately this agency has 
thus far been able to deal only with hiah 
scliool seniors. It has been a successful 
program iu absolute terms; 2,300 Negro 
students placed in 280 interracial colleges 
widi more than $4fi0,000 in scholarsHp 
aid. In relative terms, however, the loss 
of talent, as revealed in the agency’s 
study, still appears highly significant. 
The critical question is, how much of 
tins latent talent might be reclaimed if 
work witli the students, parents, and 
counselors began in the freshman year of 
high school instead of in the senior year, 
and if, in accordance with the recom¬ 
mendations of the National Manpower 
Council, NSSFNS had the means neces¬ 
sary to: 

1. “Encourage and support research 
designed to increase our understanding 
of the processes of educational and career 
choices, of the factors facilitating tlie 
development of talent and intellectual 
ability, and of the conditions contribut¬ 
ing to superior performance, 

2. ‘Intensify its efforts to collect and 
analyze significant information about 
these critical resources.’^ 

3. Join earlier and more intensively, 
with “the schools, professional societies, 
governmental agencies, and other in¬ 
terested groups acting together to 
strengthen the information and counsel¬ 
ing services for high school and college 
students. 

4. Intensify its contribution to the end 
that “scholarship and fellowship pro¬ 
grams, supported by private and public 
funds, be maintained and expanded to 
help more young people of ability ac¬ 
quire a higher education.” 



Cooperative Programs of Study with Liberal Arts 
Colleges and Universities 

S. E. RAUCH 


T he traditional thesis is that liberal 
arts education is advanced to provide 
students with a comprehensive knowl¬ 
edge of the sciences, arts, language and 
literature, history, philosophy, political 
nncl social institutions. As a means for 
implementing this academic program, 
there has been developed a standard cur¬ 
riculum integrated around three func- 
lioiis: the Study of culture courses in 
order to give students an understanding 
of the past and present world in which 
they live, intensive work in one field of 
specialized study, and the investigation 
of other subjects which relate to tliis field 
of concentration, A major characteristic 
of liberal arts colleges has been their 
resistance to the pressures of vocational 
demands, Consequently, it has been in 
the past a rare exception when the voca¬ 
tional or professional interests have re¬ 
ceived individual attention in a liberal 
arts college. 

During the last twenty-five years the 
attitude of liberal arts colleges toward 
vocational training has shown a sig¬ 
nificant change. The colleges have be¬ 
come sensitive to the criticisms that 
students are allowed to drift through four 
years without developing an appropriate 
incentive or goal for study, in Spite of the 
recognition that most students have well- 
developed intellectual interests. As a 
consequence some faculties are examin¬ 
ing the possibility that the strongest 
unifying purpose in the curricula is voca¬ 
tional. In such cases the student's pro¬ 
gram can be planned with a deliberate 
purpose and with a carefully controlled 
series of courses. 

M Ihe present time this country is ex¬ 


periencing a series of experiments which 
is no less than revolutionary for the 
liberal arts colleges. Briefly, educators 
are endeavoring to combine the advan¬ 
tages of the traditional liberal arts train¬ 
ing with those of professional curricula 
in universities. What makes the pres¬ 
ent trend unusual is the cooperative types 
of pi'Ogiams that are being tested. In 
contrast to curricula which fuse the 
cultural and professional objectives into 
a single four-year program, courses of 
study are now functioning which allow 
the students to experience the separate 
environments of a liberal arts college 
and a university professional school dur¬ 
ing the undergraduate years, Thus, there 
has emerged during the second quarter 
of the century a clear pattern of a new 
educational program for liberal arts col¬ 
leges, which is becoming known as the 
combined plan of study or the coopera¬ 
tive program. 

The Mossochi/selfs /nsfi'fule of Tecfi- 
nology Cooperofive Program 

Of the many combined plans of study 
now in progress one of the best known is 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol¬ 
ogy Plan. M.I.T, was one of the earliest 
universities to establish cooperative ar¬ 
rangements with various outstanding 
liberal arts colleges in the country. Since 
this program was one of the very earliest 
and its success has influenced so greatly 
the development of similar programs 
elsewhere in the United States, it is of 
interest to examine the plan more fully. 

The combined plan of study began 
with twelve liberal arts colleges and 
eventually was extended to include a 
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totnl of seventeen. During the first three 
years at the liberal arts college tlie stu¬ 
dent participates as a typical major in 
one of the college's curricula, and as 
such he concentrates his study in mathe¬ 
matics, the physical sciences, humanities, 
and social sciences, It is necessary that 
the student maintain at least a B average 
ill his studies and that the basic subject 
requirements for the degree from tile 
liberal arts college be fully completed. 
Then upon recommendation from the 
participating college the student is auto¬ 
matically admitted to M.LT, in his chosen 
specialization in engineering, ordiitec- 
ture, business and engineering adminis¬ 
tration, economics and engineering, or 
science. It is to be noted that he trans¬ 
fers to M.LT. as a junior, Upon the 
successful completion of the two-year 
program at M,I.T. the student tiien re¬ 
ceives a dual degree, a bachelor of 
science from M.LT. and a corresponding 
appropriate degree from the participating 
college. During the seventeen years of 
existence there have been more than 
three hundred students admitted, most 
of them entering a field of engineering. 

The M.LT. combined plan of study 
has shown tlie way for otlier Kberal arts 
colleges to ease the increased pressure 
for vocational and professional study 
inside their walls. At the same time the 
students who believe in the importance 
of professional training have evidence 
tliat they are preparing themselves for 
a profession. The liberal arts colleges 
therefore are able to continue Are ex¬ 
cellent preparation in their traditional 
fields of basic sciences, arts, and human¬ 
ities. In particular the student receives 
the enriched benefits of a small college 
with its scholarly atmosphere and con¬ 
centration upon the fields of learning 
which withstand the passage of time, 
The three years in a liberal arts college 
are adequate to meet the basic science 
and humanities requirements, and there¬ 
fore there occurs complete concentra¬ 


tion upon the professional courses duiiim 
the last two years, “ 

Growth of t/ie cooperafive plans of ^judy 

Tlie variations that are to be found in 
the combined liberal arts and profes¬ 
sional degree programs indicate the 
magnitude of the investigations that have 
been pursued by the academic institu¬ 
tions. It is to be noted that the most 
widely accepted system has adopted the 
3-2 schedule, that is, three years in the 
liberal arts college followed by two years 
in the professional school. Furthermore 
the majority of cooperative arrangements 
has been established in the field of en¬ 
gineering. As indicative of the magni¬ 
tude of the engineering programs of this 
type, one can cite the information that 
tiiere are at present at least one hundred 
and seventy cooperative arrangements 
between liberal Euts colleges and en¬ 
gineering schools. 

The 3-2 program of study has been 
applied to many fields of specialization. 
For example, there are similar profes¬ 
sional programs which lead to degrees in 
law, business administration, business 
and economics, nursing, dentistry, med¬ 
ical technology, medicine, dental hy¬ 
giene, veterinary medicine, physical 
tiierapy, agriculture, forestry, and home 
economics. It is not inferred that the 
previous list is inclusive, for the scope of 
applications is being enlarged continu¬ 
ally. The basic pattern underlying all 
the programs mentioned above is simi¬ 
lar. Minor differences occur in the types 
of dual degrees that are offered and in 
the number of years to be completed 
in the professional school before the 
awarding of the bachelor of arts or 
baclielor of science degree from the par¬ 
ticipating liberal arts college, 

An exploration of the most successful 
combination of division of years between 
the college and the university continues. 
Tliere are programs in operation today 
which employ such combinations as 3-1, 
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3-2 3-3i number 

of vear^ involved is dependent upon 
tlie Lype of professional degree for which 
file program has been established. The 
medical and dental professional degrees 
have favored primarily the 3-4 arrange¬ 
ment, The combined arts and profes¬ 
sional courses in law require either 3-2 
or a-3' III addition to obtaining the 
bachelor of arts or science degree from 
llie liberal arts college, there are coopera¬ 
tive arrangements which provide a 
bachelor’s, master's or doctor’s degree. 
The cooperative plan of study in forestry 
offered by Duke University provides an 
excellent example of a 3-2 arrangement 
which leads to the master oE forestry de¬ 
gree. There are at present approximately 
forty-five liberal arts colleges in the coun¬ 
try participating in this program. 

Reasons for widespread aceeplanee 
of Koeperatlve programs 

It is surprising to note the support 
given by student bodies in the liberal 
arts colleges for the varied combined 
plans of study, It would be expected, for 
example, that the 3-2 combination would 
not be as popular as the common 2-2 
program, such as the type which is in 
operation between junior colleges and 
engineering schools. The additional year 
that is required in order to complete the 
dual bachelor's degree could be a serious 
handicap for the appeal of such pro¬ 
grams. As support for such a belief one 
may cite the data presented earlier in 
which it was stated that for the sixteen 
years of operation of the combined pro¬ 
grams at M,I,T. the total number of 
students transferring to M.I.T. under the 
arrangements is scarcely more than three 
hundred. The results shown at M.I.T. 
have proved to be characteristic of other 
similar programs in operation. There¬ 
fore, one can conclude that although the 
cooperative arrangements are very ex¬ 
tensive, nevertheless only a relatively 


small percentage of all students success¬ 
fully completes a dual degree in coopera¬ 
tive programs. 

The remarks in the previous paragraph 
do not reflect unfavorable criticism upon 
the combined plans of study. The uni¬ 
versities state frankly that they are inter¬ 
ested in obtaining the highest quality 
student and not necessarily the largest 
number of students.' The universities 
have found the cooperative arrangements 
to be an excellent source which brings 
to their classes outstanding students in 
the country, Furtliermore, experience 
has shown that the students who do 
transfer to the professional schools after 
a favorable recommendation from a 
liberal arts college have achieved records 
which are definitely above the median 
of equivalent student body groups. 

The colleges continue their activity in 
cooperative plans of study because oc the 
attractions wnich are offered to the enter¬ 
ing student. The programs definitely 
draw many students who would other¬ 
wise not come to the college, The fact 
that only a small percentage finally trans¬ 
fer to the vmiversity indicates that the 
majority of students who evidence inter¬ 
est in a cooperative arrangement stay at 
the local college for the four years. This 
has a very important effect upon the 
number and quality of students in the 
basic science courses. As the national 
trend away from the sciences and mathe¬ 
matics has depleted the classes which 
offer such training in the smaller colleges, 
the cooperative arrangements have been 
a most successful boon to these fields. 
The addition of students who are capable 
provides incentive to faculty and to other 
students for higher class standards. 

In conclusion, the student obtains 
unique opportunities if he enters a co¬ 
operative program for the obtaining of 
his professional training. Advantages 
which receive emphasis in the combined 
plans of study include: 

1. Admission to professional schools of 
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participating universities can be guaran¬ 
teed to the student if he meets the re¬ 
quired grade average and is recom¬ 
mended by the college. 

2, The lower-division mass education 
that occurs in many universities can be 
avoided, The privileges of small class 
instruction and personal attention are 
offered in the liberal arts college during 
the first three years, 

3. The student receives a preprofes- 
sional training in the basic fields of 
science and humanities which is adapt¬ 
able to all vocational programs. This is 


followed by the thorough disciplines of 
the professional school. 

4. If the grade average does not war¬ 
rant recommendation, the student can be 
advised of the facts in advance and be 
allowed to complete a four-year program 
at the liberal arts college in a major field 
offered in the college, A readjustment 
therefore is easily accomplished, 

5. The student receives a dual degree 
at the successful completion of the com¬ 
bined plan of study, which indicates that 
his trainiug has included the experiences 
of two distinct educational institutions. 




Foreign assistance programs of major proportions obviously require 
administrative machinery available only to governments or to inter¬ 
governmental agencies, and must be supported from tax funds. But 
even official emergency assistance programs can be sti-engthened by 
supplementary voluntary action. Political tags can too easily—^rightly 
or wrongly—become attached abiuad to bilateral acts of governments, 
however liiimanitarian tlieir Intent. Due in part to their size and 
scope, official assistance projects are often neces.sarily characterized 
by highly impersonal administration. Governments subject to sudden 
internal changes, to legislative pressures, or to annual appropriations 
of funds can make only relatively short-term commitments. Their 
technique is inherently “government-to-government.” These factors 
too often reduce the value of official programs as true expressions of 
the humanitarian spirit of a whole people.—^From When Peoples Speak 
to Peoples by Harold E. Snyder, published by the American Council 
on Education, 1953, 



Civil Defense as a Subject-Matter Resource 
in Undergraduate Instruction 

HYLAND W. GRARY 


A [^ outhageous fortune has been 
visited upon the twentieth century; 
it is that man, never better equipped 
scientifically to live long and enjoy life 
wcllj has to face a reasonable doubt of 
his very survival on the planet. Tho 
monstrous paradox of this century of con¬ 
tinuing crisis would seem to be that if 
man lets his civilized structures and in¬ 
stitutions perish through the acts of war, 
he does so nt a time when he never knew 
better the worth and the potentialities of 
peace, Indeed, this were a paradox fit to 
drive most men mad, were it not that 
men of the free world know that they 
would not have it so. 

Men of the Western world—^inheritors 
of tlie Judaeo-Christian tradition, chil¬ 
dren of the Enlightenment, product of 
a century and a half of liberal, scientific, 
democratic striving—know full well their 
own deep commitment to a peaceful 
world, As they survey the record of a 
century and a half and recall the hostages 
and sacrifices they have given up in this 
struggle for peace, culminating in the 
liuilding of the institutions of world order 
called the United Nations, they know 
that diey have worked and willed well 
and hard. The threat to peace, after all. 
Is not of our making. The culmination 
of a number of historical forces has pro¬ 
duced an institutionalized malignancy 
known as totalitarianism whose chief pro¬ 
tagonists today are the masters of the 
Kremlin, the Communist imperialists 
who make war today on most of the 
values of our civilization and sabotage 
llie institutions of world order on every 
hand. 


The United States is today most ac¬ 
tively hying to avoid the catastrophe of 
modern war by support of the institutions 
of world order. Knowing that any sign 
of weakness is but an invitation to ag¬ 
gression, om* statesmanship and highest 
policy are directed toward the goal of 
maintaining peace through strength. 
Thus, we have bolstered free nations with 
military and economic aid, have entered 
into tire North Atlantic Treaty Organiza¬ 
tion, have rendered cultural and tech¬ 
nical assistance through Point Four and 
allied programs, and have even given 
deeply of blood and treasure in Korea 
that the mandates of the United Nations 
shall be respected among all nations. 
Domestically, we are deeply affected by 
the emotional and financial burden of 
maintaining a huge warlike establishment 
in a nation accustomed to thinking of 
wartime preparations as transient and 
sporadic, Strange still to a land long 
immune to the threat of foreign attack 
is OUT adjustment to the reality that a 
devastating enemy attack could rock the 
land in every quarter almost any day. 

The institution of civil defense is a 
little bit incomprehensible to Americans 
because it is somewhat difficult to ap¬ 
prehend fully what the potentialities of 
diis century have become. But civil de¬ 
fense is briefly this: first, a part of our 
studied plan of achieving peace through 
strengtli; and, second, sensible and neces¬ 
sary adaptation to the realities of the 
century in which we find ourselves. 

Civil defense, of course, has meaning 
for our colleges. It is not the purpose 
here to treat of air raid drills and shelter 
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areas. After all, the principal function 
of educational institutions is to educate. 
Therefore, it may be of some service to 
call attention to some of the aspects of 
civil defense as -a going institution in 
American life which warrant considera¬ 
tion in the instructional program of col¬ 
leges and which offer substantial content 
toward, making many of our courses more 
meaningful in twentietli-century terms. 
Tliese suggestions are in no wise moti¬ 
vated by the assumption that the colleges 
need a "shot in the arm," Our respect 
for the institutions of higher leaming is 
such that we consider them the principal 
guarantee in our civilization tlrat the 
tensions of the century of continuing 
crisis shall not destroy our culture, even 
without the bombs of an aggressor. 
Higher education is a bulwark against 
the possibility that emotional pressure 
will rundainentally and deleteriously af¬ 
fect our hard-won and well-earned insti¬ 
tutions of democratic society. There are, 
indeed, civil defenses of the mind. 

Already the colleges are doing much to 
clarify the issues and prepare intelligent 
leadership for our times through patterns 
of liberal education; the ideological dis¬ 
tinctions of conflicting societies are clari¬ 
fied; comparative government serves 
both as tool for international understand¬ 
ing among friends and allies and ns in¬ 
strument tor analyzing the structure and 
intent of our rivals, In whatever ways 
social scientists are teaching deeper un¬ 
derstanding of the nature of oiu* inter¬ 
dependent society, they are fitting youth 
better to understand their obligations in 
today’s world, Since our institutions of 
higher education spring directly from our 
dedication to the quest for truth, of 
course, no other institutions so fully ap¬ 
preciate the values of a free society and 
the conception of the worth and equality 
and brotherhood of all men. Tne in¬ 
culcation of civic character, long-endur¬ 
ing morale, and of patriotism of the high¬ 
est order are a standard and well-known 


product of our colleges and universities. 
Bearing this in mind, this article is merely 
a consideration of certain curricular re¬ 
sources related to civil defense, There 
is intended here no violent admonition 
to distort, to strain and stretch going 
courses, in order to make room for civil 
defense content.” It is only suggested 
that here are possible ideas which might 
enrich or point up elements in our courses 
which are already being emphasized. 

Political science 

Two acts of Congress since World Wu 
H mark striking developments in the 
course of American governmental evolu¬ 
tion. These are the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1946 and Public Law 920 (Civil De¬ 
fense Act), especially its Title III, or the 
emergency phase elements. The Atomic 
Energy Act, (which James R. Newman 
called "America’s most radical law"), 
offers much substance for analysis In 
terms of the relation of civil and military 
authority, in its strikingly new emphasis 
on security, and in the extreme instance 
of nationalization of a tremendous re¬ 
source in a free-enterprise economy. The 
Civil Defense Act is r splendid illustra¬ 
tion of the fedei'ftl system in action. No 
organization better illustrates the com¬ 
plexity of interrelationships among na¬ 
tional, state, and local governments and 
their varied areas of authority than does 
civil defense.^ Political science instruc¬ 
tors also will find the mutual aid pacts 
entered into among state and municipal 
governments highly interesting examples 
of interstate compacts and agreements. 
An analysis of the "why" and "where¬ 
fore" of tliese agreements will contribute 
both to a comprehension of civil defense 
as an institution in American life and to 
a deeper understanding of the American 
political system, 

* See Val Peterson’s address of March 0,1053j 
"The Hole of tlio States in the Federal Swtem 
(Washington: Federal Civil Defense Aamlols- 
tralion). 
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Social jc/ence 

Either for general social science 
courses or for introductory sociology, as 
the case may be, hliere is subject matter 
in civil defense worthy of academic con¬ 
sideration, The concept of the inter¬ 
dependent society —so fundamental in 
these courses—may be clarified by de- 
\^eloping its relationship to the objectives 
of modern war. 'When Wendell Willkie 
spoke of “One World/' social scientists 
knew what he meant. They understand 
the complexity of interrelationships 
which malces the consequences of acts 
along the Elbe revei'berate in the Mis¬ 
sissippi Valley. These social science 
courses can make clear why rural areas 
have a stake in the survival of our cities. 
Ibis is to say that while a little county- 
sent town in Arkansas might feel silly 
conducting air raid drills, it is not there¬ 
fore immune to obligation for participat¬ 
ing in the common defense. Institutions 
of mutual aid and mobile support may 
likewise be seen as instruments of this 
basic interdependence. 

There are some fascinating sociological 
implications of civil defense which should 
be worthy of classroom consideration— 
for example, the impact of civil defense 
on community organization and, con¬ 
versely, the influence of community 
structure on civil defense organization; 
the sociology of mass di.splacemcnts; the 
sociological consequences of community 
disruptions, evacuation, and even de¬ 
struction, Tire social science teacher who 
so chooses, might utilize the civil defense 
springboard as an opportunity to take 
a whole new look at the American com¬ 
munity in terms of its vulnerability and 
its capacity for resistance to the shock 
of enemy attack. The assistance of 
sociological scholarship is needed in the 
assessment of the positive and negative 
factors in this respect. Certainly, social 
stresses, such as Intercultural tensions, 
class animosities, provincial attitudes. 
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have tlieir relation to civil defense prob¬ 
lems. The binding elements of the Amer¬ 
ican community can surely be related to 
our capacity for producing an adequate 
civil defense. By the same token, by so 
relating these cohesive factors to civil 
defense, the student can perhaps get a 
clearer notion of the basic patterns of 
American life. 

Geography 

It would be presumptuous here to sug¬ 
gest tlrat geography be taught in a global 
or an air-age construct, for it was the 
geographers who first instructed us to 
thiuk in such terms. There are good 
and practical illusti'ations to be drawn 
from this kind of global analysis concern¬ 
ing the accessibility of American cities 
to enemy attack from air and sea (sub¬ 
marine). Also, through geography the 
geopolitical aspects of the struggle for 
world power can best be presented. 
The location of friendly and enemy bases, 
the location of strategic war materials, 
the access to military bases, industrial 
and raw material resources by land, sea, 
or air routes—these are all legitimate 
content for geography courses and all 
lend meaning to civil defense. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, the clearer the concept an 
American citizen has of the industrial and 
economic geography of this nation, tlie 
more likely he is to see the why and 
wherefore of such terms as "critical tar¬ 
get areas," "vulnerability analysis," "mu¬ 
tual aid and mobile support,” which arc 
important elements in tlie technical civil 
defense vocabulary. 

fconem;c5 

Many undergraduate courses in eco¬ 
nomics already allow for consideration 
of tlie relationship of the American econ¬ 
omy to the pressure of continuing na¬ 
tional stress. Problems affecting the 
dispersal of industry are likewise ger¬ 
mane in this atomic age. The determin¬ 
ing factors, pro and con, are, of course, 
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basically the economic factors which 
cause industries to locate where fliey do 
in the initial instance. When the Amer¬ 
ican complex of transportation and com- 
raunicatioii is studied in economics 
courses, there is a good chance diat it 
will be more meaningful to the students 
if its relationship to national defense or 
civil defense is emphasized. Certainly, 
a skillful teacher can lend much meaning 
to the American economy by a discussion 
in which its peculiar aspects of strengtli 
and vulnerability to enemy attack axe 
emphasized. 

History 

Althougli the atomic age is relatively 
new, it already has a history, and totEil 
war being a little less recent than the 
atomic age, civil defense has even a 
longer history. The American history 
course has a number of occasions for 
legitimate discussion of civil defense. 
There were, after all, frontier devices of 
organized self-protection. Civilian de¬ 
fense in World War 11 has its history, 
not altogetlier an inspiring one. The 
historian might certainly use civil de¬ 
fense as an dlustiation to point up die 
consequences of America’s changed role 
in the world of affairs. 

There is also an opporhmity in Ameri¬ 
can history classes for a somewhat deeper 
consideration of civil defense. Pai’ticu- 
larly, this is true in those courses which 
are concerned widi the development of 
American institutions. Civil defense 
hears a relationship to basic American 
ideas, the worth of the individual, the 
efficacy of willed action, tlie federal 
system, respect for life and property, the 
ascendency of civilian authority. The 
relationship of ideas to institutions as 
brought out in Merle Curtis History of 
American Thought or Ralph Henry 
Gabriel’s The Course of American Demo¬ 
cratic Thought, can be established in 
terms of the ideas institutionalized in 
the civil defense organization, 


In modern or world history one may 
if he chooses, reach deep into the past 
for liistoric instances of organized coin- 
mmiity self-protection. British, German, 
and Japanese civil defense experience in 
World War II is an important part of 
the histoiy of this war. However, prob¬ 
ably the greatest contribution that history 
can make to civic understanding is to 
make clear the historical origins of the 
continuing world crisis, 

Hferature 

Probably no writer has caught the 
spirit of life among the air raid shelters 
so well as did Henry Moore, English 
artist. Neverdieless, the literary con¬ 
sciousness of the atomic age has begun 
to express itself. Teachers of literature 
can peiiiaps contribute more than any 
other gi'oup to ease the continuing fears 
of humanity in a troubled era. They can 
convey tlie increasing sense of urgency, 
die potential tragedy of humaiikind, 
while eiiipliasi 2 ing the expression of 
man’s better hopes in an era of apprehen¬ 
sion. John I-IersUey’s Hiroshima, Norman 
Cousins' Modern Man Is Obsolete, Mas¬ 
ters and Way’s One World or None, 
David Bradley’.-; No Pfnee fo Hide, ntc 
among the works in which the humon 
consequences of the atomic age arc 
probed in sensitive literary terms. Since 
teacliers of literature know full well that 
the human druina has had its tragic ele¬ 
ment for a long, long time, they will not 
necessarily have to concentrate on con¬ 
temporary literature to make the point. 
Such interbellum novels as Driffaults 
Europa, and Ettropa in Lirribo, Heming¬ 
way’s Fareioeff fo Anns, Dos Passos' 
Three Soldiers, Remarque’s All Quiet on 
the Western Front, are illustrations of 
this context, 

Psyebofogy 

Teachers of psychology might well 
look at civil defense as a content re- 
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source. Such topics as the psychological 
cHects of civil defense, the effects of 
long-term crisis on social behavior, die 
cdects of civil defense in increasing or 
diminishing tensions, all have their pos¬ 
sibilities, The problem of public ac¬ 
ceptance of civil defense is an interesting 
question in applied psychology, Any 
analysis of the related factors runs hard 
against the problem of getting people 
into disaster work during 'normal times."' 
Any realistic appraisal of the reasons for 
some people participating in and otliers 
avoiding civil defense responsibilities af¬ 
fords considerable insight into the moti¬ 
vations of human behavior. 

fducolioji 

Introductory courses in professional 
education might find useful substance in 
consideration of the curricular implica¬ 
tions in the atomic age, Such problems 
as these: how to avoid fear psychology, 
M'liere do new learnings fit into the cur¬ 
riculum, how the curriculum can be 
adapted to meet the changing needs of 
urgent times, the problems of the re¬ 
lationships of education with govern¬ 


mental organizations, disaster plans for 
education, and the concept of protective 
citizenship—all relate to common educa¬ 
tional problems and especially to the 
problem of the secondary schoors role 
ill civil defense education. 

Perhaps some of these suggestions will 
make sense to college teachers, If they 
do indeed, it will be well understood by 
the autlior that any adaptations of cur¬ 
rent courses will be much better and 
wiser than these suggestions. The only 
contention will be that all who are con¬ 
cerned with education must endure the 
obligation to examine critically all efforts. 
Our most priceless values and institutions 
are at stake in the critical struggle of this 
century. Higher education and civil de¬ 
fense are meaningful aspects of our in¬ 
stitutional life, Obviously civil defense 
officials, too often educational primitives, 
are urging many absurdities upon our 
schools and colleges. However, insofar 
as—and if—civil defense makes educa- 
tionrd sense, educators will no doubt 
analyze its meaning and communicate 
this meaning to the young citizens in 
their classrooms. 



Scholastic Probation as a Tool in Raising 
Academic Standards 

BOYD V. SHEETS and WALTER HAHN 


I NSTITUTIONS of higher leaniing all 
over the country are using grades and 
grade-point averages in setting standards 
of scholarship for their students. lu some 
schools, the policy is to enforce such 
standards automatically and rigidly, de¬ 
spite the obvious danger of large-scale 
dismissals, many of them unjustified. The 
opposing philosophy is to be '‘lenient’* 
and thereby keep probation students in 
school in the apparent hope of collecting 
additional fees M'hich would be lost 
through dismissal action, Actually, a 
large number of such students will be 
eliminated anyway, not by dismissal but 
by the fact that they will voluntarily 
give up theii' studies in discouragement. 
Hence, both methods of dealing with 
failing students are resulting in decreased 
enrollments without any assurance that 
those leaving the institution are also those 
least likely to benefit from further train¬ 
ing, even with a modified educational 
plan, 

Offering these students help, either 
through an academic department or a 
counseling service, is of the utmost im¬ 
portance, but many students are having 
difficulty largely because they do not 
avail themselves of such assistance. 

Scholastic probation offers an institu¬ 
tion a powerful tool in identifying fail¬ 
ing students and attempting to rehabili¬ 
tate them. We have as yet hardly begun 
to use this tool adequately. If we suc¬ 
ceed in realistically defining and effi¬ 
ciently administering scholastic proba¬ 
tion, the cost will be negligible; yet the 
rewtird, financially as well as education¬ 
ally, promises to be very remarkable. 


Defining sehoIasHe probalion 

Institutions of higher learning gener¬ 
ally define scholastic probation, either in 
terms of the grades obtained by the stu¬ 
dent during the last semester or quarter 
in college, or on the basis of the student’s 
cumulative (over-all) average. 

The quarterly average is indicative of 
the student’s present progress hut, when 
used as the sole measuie of academic 
succe.ss, presents several disadvantages, 
One of these is the fact that the stu¬ 
dent is unduly rewarded for taking "easy 
courses.” On the other hand, the stu¬ 
dent who takes a class for Avhich he Is 
inadequately prepared is heavily penal¬ 
ized for such a mistake in planning, Fin¬ 
ally, defining probation entirely on a 
short-term basis permits a student to con¬ 
tinue at college even though his over-all 
average is so low as to render his chances 
for eventual graduation problematical. 

Defining probation in terms of the 
cumulative grade-point average is a much 
more satisfactory procedure, since it does 
not permit a student to remain in good 
standing on the basis of a few courses in 
which he happens to be able to obtain 
high grades. An additional advantage of 
this method is the fact that students thus 
placed on probation are also those least 
likely to qualify ultimately for gradu¬ 
ation. The weakness of the use of cumu¬ 
lative averages is the difficulty in identi¬ 
fying the student who has done well in 
the past but is currently doing below- 
standard college work. 

By Ear the best solution to the whole 
problem is to use cumulative averages for 
die definition of probation, coupled with 
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a concern for the current quarterly aver¬ 
age, The latter aspect is especially im¬ 
portant as regards probationers presently 
in the process of raising their over-all 
overage, Ideally, quarterly averages of 
non-probation students should also re¬ 
ceive attention whenever diere is evi¬ 
dence that the student’s worlc has so de¬ 
teriorated that failure to take proper 
steps will lead him to lose his "good 
standing” in college. 

Once a student has been placed on 
probation, the next task of tlie college 
fldmmistration is to diagnose the cause 
of his difficulties and to take whatever 
measures are indicated in his particular 
situation, 

Aetioh/Zifaf/on vs. deaJemic d/sc/p/ine 

In determining basic policies to be 
adopted regarding the use of scholastic 
probation in raising academic standards, 
die question of rehabilitation vs. dis¬ 
cipline is often raised—as though these 
were somehow opposite viewpoints. Ac¬ 
tually, no one seems to doubt that, inso¬ 
far as possible, attempts to assist the stu¬ 
dent toward academic progress should be 
conducted ns long as there is a reasonable 
chance for success. If there is evidence 
diat the student’s inadequate academic 
ability, attitudes, or other factors, have 
largely destroyed such a chance, his dis¬ 
missal should be enacted—not as a 
means of punishment—but as a forceful 
reminder that a radical change in his 
educational planning is urgently needed. 

Anticipating the possibility of dis¬ 
missal, an institution, through the agency 
charged by it with administering college 
academic regulations, should begin as 
early as possible to follow up a given 
student’s being placed on scholastic 
probation with a collection of all avail¬ 
able data from academic departments, 
counseling services, parents, and other 
sources, for use in work with tire student, 
Wlrether the student is subsequently dis¬ 
missed or not, this information will be 


valuable in helping him to make realistic 
plans for the future, either in or out of 
college. 

Adiu/n/sfrafive measures regarding 
probation students 

The Scholastic Standards Committee 
of the University of Utah, charged with 
the responsibility of administering scho¬ 
lastic probation at that institution, re¬ 
cently investigated the causes of failure 
of 17G students at tire university, Table 1 
(page 1S2) shows results of this analysis 
based, in each case, on a survey of rec¬ 
ords, conferences with the student con¬ 
cerned, and referrals to other agencies as 
needed. It should be remembered that, 
in many cases, more than one problem 
was found to cause a student's failure. In 
addition, there were numerous instances 
where one cause of low grades—such as 
poor attendance—was the result of an¬ 
other problem listed, for example, the 
absence of a specific goal. 

Evidently, an institutions opportunities 
for assisting failing students are depend¬ 
ent upon the cause of the student’s fail¬ 
ure and also upon administrative compli¬ 
cations that may affect the decision in 
each case. The following are illustrations 
of steps that may lead to improvement 
in specific situations, 

When students fail to demonstrate ade¬ 
quate academic ability yet persist in their 
desire to attend an institution of higher 
learning, some institutions follow a policy 
of simply not continuing such persons, 
For otlier schools, such as those in Cali¬ 
fornia, the problem is solved by referring 
the student to a state-operated junior col¬ 
lege. Institutions finding it desirable to 
retain the scholastically inept student 
should offer him a restricted program 
commensurate with his limitations—pref¬ 
erably a two-year program consisting of 
special classes, with provision being made 
for the awarding or n certificate in evi¬ 
dence of a successful completion of the 
course, Whether referral to a junior col- 
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TABLE 1 

Common Causes of Academic Failuhc among Peodation 


Students at the Univehsitv of Utah 

Ffcfjiwiicl&s 
of Probation 
Students 

Causes of Failure {%) 

Low academic ability. 2i7.4* 

InsuIRcient application. 21.8 

Excessive amount of oulside work. 15,3 

Choice of wrong courses or excessive ftcademic load. 7.7 

Family conditions . 7.7 

Poor physical health. 7,1 

Absence oE a specific vocational goal or academic major. 7.1 

Failure to withdraw properly. 7.1 

Poor attendance .. 

Choice of wrong area of specialization. 0,5 

Excessive amount of outsicle interests (fraternity activities, 

athletics, entertainment, etc.). 6,5 

General lack of Interest in university work. 4.7 

Poor study habits or vending shills. 4,1 

Loss of Interest duo to draft status. 2.4 

Personal dlfRcultles with instructors. 1.5 

Other causes . 1.5 


*Thla Rgurc (los.« not Include anoilicr IS.S percent of all cases wlicrc the student lnlcr> 
viewed wm couneeted with the univentty'e two-year proKrain especially dcsIcwMl lor gludctiU 
of low academic ability. 


lege or transfer to the two-year program 
is in force, the administrative agency 
dealing with probation students faces the 
problem, hi each case, of determining 
whether the student's academic failure 
is actually due to insufficient academic 
ability. In arriving at such a decision, 
one should not base his conclusions solely 
upon the results of high school achieve¬ 
ment, entrance tests, or grade-point aver¬ 
age. Personal factors, such as prolonged 
illness, or the type of secondary educa¬ 
tion the student received, may have in¬ 
fluenced all these data. Conferences with 
the student and others will often disclose 
factors which mere examination of the 
records does not reveal, 

If inadequate ability lias been estab¬ 
lished, counseling toward a voluntary 
shift to the two-year program is the first 
step, followed, when necessary, by ad¬ 
ministrative transfer of the student—^not 
without a frank discussion of the problem 
with him. If the student refuses such a 
transfer or fails in the two-year program 
also, tire point of dismissal has been 


reached, but the student’s experiences In 
the two-year program should have cre¬ 
ated opportunities to counsel him in the 
direction of a more useful and noncollege- 
connected type of training, The closer 
the institution cooperates with vocational 
schools in the area, the greater the chance 
of converting, for example, an unhapp)^, 
failing electrical-engineering student into 
a well-paid, satisfied electrician. 

Another procedure is required when 
students fail due to insufficient applica¬ 
tion. This is, of course, but a symptom 
of such other more basic causes as the ab¬ 
sence of a specific goal or choice of tlie 
wrong area of specialization. In many 
instances such students have either failed 
to avail themselves of counseling services 
or have broken off their relationships 
with the counselor prematurely. The lat¬ 
ter point is exemplified by the student 
who takes aptitude tests, interest inven¬ 
tories, etc., but then does not obtain an 
inteipretation of the results. Administra¬ 
tive action can well prompt the student 
to take stock of his aptitudes. Interests, 
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and personality ffictors, as well as of op¬ 
portunities and requii-ements in various 
fields, through n combination of testing, 
counseling, and orientation regarding oc¬ 
cupational information. The outcome 
may be a temporary college program of 
exploration in various areas. It is fre¬ 
quently well to specify that the explora¬ 
tion should be in areas outside the field 
in which the student has already demon¬ 
strated his inability to succeed. 

Such administrative action which bars 
a student from one area but encourages 
him to explore in other fields of special¬ 
ization often results in success in classes 
related to such areas. The student can 
then apply to the dean concerned for 
formal acceptance to the academic major. 

Excessive outside work by students is 
a factor which is sometimes extremely 
difficult to reconcile with a college edu¬ 
cation, We face the fact that the income 
derived from a full-time position is often 
a lure and sometimes an economic neces¬ 
sity. Typical of the many factors to be 
weighed in such cases are the following: 
outside work the student does, the time 
factor involved in his commutation to 
and from work, the extent to which study 
on the job is possible, his need for earn¬ 
ings during college attendance, and the 
college load contemplated. Nondirective 
counseling is the ideal way to lead the 
student toward making an adequate de¬ 
cision concerning his own problem, but 
some students will persist in pursuing an 
unrealistic work plan even though it has 
already led to continued failure. 

In such situations administrative per¬ 
sonnel representing the institution’s aca¬ 
demic interests can lead the student to 
more adequate planning by making a 
sounder time schedule a condition for re- 
admission, 

Genera/ pn'ncijo/es of an effident 
program regordmg sefiofastfe probation 

The large number of causes of failure 
and the variety of administrative compli- 
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cations call for flexibility in the tech¬ 
niques employed to rehabilitate students 
on scholastic probation. To avoid chaos, 
it is necessary to adopt a basic philos¬ 
ophy for the program designed to use 
scholastic probation as a tool in rehabili¬ 
tation. The following considerations are 
felt to be of special importance: 

1. Adequate definition of probation 
must be based on the student’s cumula¬ 
tive average, with due attention, in each 
case, to the grades of the last quarter or 
semestei'. IBM equipment, wherever 
available, should Idb used to identify such 
students, so as to reduce clerical routine 
and ensure a maximum amount of accu¬ 
racy in connection with the administra¬ 
tion of probation, 

2. The program should be carried out 
by a centralized faculty agency having 
access to all student records and main¬ 
taining contact with academic and coun¬ 
seling staffs, as well as with other persons 
on and o/F the campus concerned with in¬ 
dividual students. 

3. Without in any way interfering with 
the rights of the individual colleges, the 
centralized agency can use the change of 
major as one of its tools in rehabilitation, 
whenever a student has demonstrated his 
ability to succeed better in a field in 
which he has previously had some class- 
work or other experience. 

4. Day-to-day work with students on 
scholastic probation should be handled 
by a faculty member with a background 
in school administration and student per¬ 
sonnel work, 

5. The more serious cases, especially 
those involving dismissal notion, should 
be handled by a group of faculty mem¬ 
bers rather than an individual professor, 

6. Students with limited academic abil¬ 
ity should be retained in the institution 
only if a special program adjusted to 
their abilities and needs can be provided. 

7. IE the student concerned falls to 
take voluntarily such measures ns ore 
needed to improve his work, the adininis- 
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trative agency should be empowered to 
prescribe his plan. However, the accent 
should remain on cooperation rather tlian 
on forced compliance with administrative 
decisions. 

8. Dismissal is the last resort only, but 
if the above steps have been taken and 
sufficient time been allowed the student 
to produce better college work, the ad¬ 
ministrative agency should feel much 
more secure in its ability to identify diose 
who will ultimately benefit from dismissal 
action, 

9, Readmission of students returning 
to the institution who previously had 
been on scholastic probation or were dis¬ 
missed should not be an automatic mat¬ 
ter. It should take into account the 
extent to which the student, at the point 
of readmission, is likely to produce better 
work than he had previously done. 

Conclusions 

The program advocated here is aimed 
primarily at the bright failing student— 



probation. 


While many of these students stand lo 
gain by the program, the institution, too, 
can benefit greatly, Prevention of drop¬ 
outs and dismissals when the student 
could well be guided to success can in* 
crease the institution’s holding power, 
In addition, the public will readily recog. 
nize the difference between an institution 
that rigidly forces out failing students or 
lowei-s standards in order to retain them 
and the school which takes a personal in¬ 
terest in each student. 

Student personnel work in higher edu¬ 
cation, which is only gradually achieving 
the recognition long granted to teaching 
and research, should profit as adminis¬ 
tration is added to the already moic rec¬ 
ognized phases of personnel work, that 
is, counseling and psychometry. 

Last but not least, we can hope to fill 
our great need for well-trained profes¬ 
sional people only if we attempt to sal¬ 
vage a inaxiinum number of those stu¬ 
dents now in scholastic difficulty but who 
could, with better planning, be led to 
success in college, 



Special Problems in Women’s Education 

ESTHER LLOYD-JONES 


M ost of the discussion of womens 
education, as well as mens, has 
been in terms of breadth, length, how 
much of what, and how to combine the 
ingredients, The various sciences, the 
social studies, the humanities, courses 
having to do with marriage and family 
living, homemaking skills, and the fine 
arts, and business, technical, and profes- 
sioual courses, all compete with each 
other for time and attention. Whether 
n girl should study for a doctor’s degree, 
only a master’s, a bachelor’s degree, or 
perhaps settle for junior college or a high 
scliool education; these questions have 
absorbed us, A new form of the exten- 
sional problem, discussed more and more 
insistently nowadays, has to do with how 
women may engage in a carefully 
mapped program of "lifetime learning." 

It is a truism that the dimensions of 
knowledge are dynamically related to the 
dimensions of a culture, And any educa¬ 
tor knows that these dimensions must be 
sensitively related to the time-and-life 
dimensions of each person who is to be 
educated. But are these dimensions of 
education any different when the person 
to be educated happens biologically to 
ba a female? Even a brief study of social 
statistics reveals startling information 
about the way in which social forces and 
scientific discoveries have changed the 
lives of women in the last few decades. 
Statistics on health, longevity, age at first 
marriage, size of family, the percentage 
who are widows and at wliat ages, per¬ 
sistence of school attendance, expansion 
and diversification of employment out¬ 
side the home—all convince us that wom¬ 
en’s lives (and, correlatively, men's lives) 
have been changed and are still being 
changed in drastic ways. 


One of the significant consequences of 
the social tumultuousness that has pos¬ 
sessed us since the Industrial Revolution 
has been a severe shake-up of many of 
die stereotypes in terms of which for so 
long men have thought about women ancl 
in terms of which women have thought 
about themselves, Viola Klein has re¬ 
cently written an excellent history of tlie 
ideology that has been associated with 
"the feminine character" during the past 
century.^ She has surveyed and ana¬ 
lyzed enough of the many ideologies 
concerning what is feminine to convince 
us that each ideologist tends to be fer¬ 
vently and superficially plausible and 
that little if any agreement exists amongst 
diem. Some of these many analysts start 
with what is viewed as a biologically 
determined passive role in sexual rela¬ 
tions and from it derive a host of psycho¬ 
logical traits. Dr. Klein points out, for 
example, that Sigmund Freud—who has 
colored a great deal of modern thought— 
associates with women’s biological con¬ 
stitution the following psychological 
characteristics: a weak moral sense of 
right and wrong, little social conscience, 
modesty witli which vanity and jealousy 
are combined, narcissism, the predisposi- 
don to neurosis, and a general antago¬ 
nism towards civilization and cultural 
pursuits.® Havelock Ellis, another of 
diose whose views Dr. Klein discusses, 
found in a combination of sexual passiv¬ 
ity and social conditions the origin of 
die following traits of the feminine 
character; receptivity, variability, sub¬ 
missiveness, modesty, a capacity to resist 
major disturbances while yet succumbing 

'Viola Klein, The Fen/nlne Charactef (New 
York; Internntlonnl Universities Press, 1949). 

*Op, dt., p. 104. 
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to minor ones, suggestability,' emotion¬ 
ality, and practical realism. 

Tlie more one studies the findings to 
date of such analysts, including Dr. 
Kinsey, the luoie One is convinced that 
no validity has yet been established for 
what might be called the traits of femi¬ 
nine character, or "typical feminine be¬ 
havior." Anthropologists unanimously 
point out, however, that “the differ¬ 
ences between the two sexes is one of 
the important conditions upon which 
we have built the many varieties of 
human culture that give human beings 
dignity and stature." “ 

There is needed at this juncture some 
more fundamental study than has thus 
far been made to discover what influence 
education, social attitudes, and cultural 
patterns are having upon women and 
the development of their personalities, 
the use of their aptitudes, and the nature 
of their contributions, The American 
Council’s Commission on the Ednctilion 
of Women proposes to make such a 
study, and it is thought that from such a 
study should emerge important implica¬ 
tions for the education of women. 
Indeed, at least one eminent social 
scientist has predicted that from such a 
study would emerge important insights 
and understanding with respect to the 
whole complex culture in which we are 
all immersed to the point of blindness. 

Problems of the length of education, 
its breadth, fourth dimensional problems 
that concern the timing of education, and 
what we should educate for in terms of 
both men's and women’s preconceived 
notions of what women are and should 

"Mnrgaret Mead, Male and Female (New 
York: William Morrow, 1949), p. 7. 


be, have seemed to preoccupy us, It is 
quite possible that problems of educn- 
tional depth may prove in our era to be 
the most important to be explored, Pre. 
liminary laboratory research reported to 
the Commission on the Education of 
Women indicates that women, whether 
by biological nature or by social condi¬ 
tioning, are expected to and do tend to 
yield to social pressure more than do 
men. This disposition is probably antair- 
onistic to the ability to think independ¬ 
ently. Personal integrity, the ability to 
stand by what one knows to be true, is 
essential not only to cognitive thinking 
but also to emotional health. One could 
speculate interestingly concerning the 
consequences to our economic system 
and to our democratic processes when 
the portion of society that owns the most 
of the wealth and holds tire most votes 
has the greater proclivity to yield to so¬ 
cial pressure. 

Certainly, one of the special problems 
on which we might well concentrate our 
efforts in the education of women (and 
of men, as well) is how we can educate 
for more personal integrity and individ¬ 
ual independence while at the same time 
educating more effectively for discrimi¬ 
nation and skill in voluntary cooperation. 

In short, the solution of some of the 
problems in the education of women 
should contribute to the improvement 
pf education itself. As new discoveries 
have been made in our physical world 
the dimensions of the world itself have 
changed. We seem now to stand on the 
frontiers of new discoveries in education 
that might vastly release and expand the 
dimensions of human potentiality. 



The International Association of Universities 

MAX H. FISGH 


T he International Association of Uni¬ 
versities was founded at Nice in De¬ 
cember 1950, At the founding confer¬ 
ence there were delegates from 167 uni¬ 
versities in 52 different countries, At 
the present time there are 185 member 
liniversities in 51 countries. 

The immediate initiative came from 
UNESCO. At its Mexico meeting in 1947, 
the Director General was instructed to 
call a preliminary conference. This was 
held at Utrecht in 1948. An Interim 
Committee was elected there to make 
preparations for the founding conference, 
and an International Universities Bureau 
was set up at Unesco House in Paris un¬ 
der the direction of this committee. After 
the founding of the Association in 1950, 
this bureau became its headquarters, 
Next to UNESCO, the Association owes 
most to the American Council on Educa¬ 
tion. Francis J. Brown organized the 
Utrecht conference and edited its re- 
port.^^ George F. Zook was the United 
States member of the Interim Committee. 
The Council was asked to act as a coor¬ 
dinating and sponsoring agency to stimu¬ 
late discussion and enlist support. This 
was a major purpose and a major effect 
of the Estes Park conference of 1949.* 
It was largely due to Dr. Zook’s solici¬ 
tation that so many United States in¬ 
stitutions sent delegates to the founding 
conference at Nice. He gave one of the 
principal addresses there, and, by his 
friendly tact and quiet confidence, in in- 

‘fleport of Preparatorii Conference of Repre- 
sentatives of Univer&ilies (Paris: Unesco House, 
1D40; nvnllnble from Columbia University Press, 
New York City, $1,00). 

'll. L. Nostrand and F, J. Brown (eds.). 
The Hole of Co/(eges ond Universities ift Inter- 
nalhrwl Understanding (Washington: Ameri¬ 
can Council on Education, 1940), 


formal conversation in the corridors and 
lounges and dining halls, he helped to 
bring a final agreement out of the dis¬ 
couraging confusion of voices in the early 
sessions of the conference, 

In the organization of the Association, 
three elements are to be distinguished: 
(1) plenary conferences at intervals of 
not more than five years, (2) an admin- 
ishative board elected by each confer¬ 
ence to serve until the next, and (3) a 
headquarters staff responsible to the 
board. 

The next plenary conference will be 
held, according to present plans, at Istan¬ 
bul on September 19-24, 1955, The 
next meeting of the administrative board 
will be In connection with the bicen¬ 
tenary celebration of Columbia Univer¬ 
sity ill October 1954. 

The headquarters staff includes six full¬ 
time members: the secretary-general, the 
head of the documentation center, the 
head of tlie research service, and their 
three secretarial assistants. There are 
also tliree part-time charg6s de mission, 
making nine in all, The budget for the 
current year is $50,000, 

The documentation center aims to be¬ 
come the repository of the most nearly 
complete and most accurate dnd up-to- 
date information about the universities 
of the world, to communicate news of 
general interest through the Association’s 
Bulletin and other publications, and to 
answer all inquiries promptly. 

The research service is concerned with 
intensive long-term studies of particular 
university problems of international 
scope, such as tlie equivolence of degrees, 
tlie inteipretatlon of changes in the direc¬ 
tion and magnitude of student migra¬ 
tions, the means of facilitating interna¬ 


ls? 
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tioiial exclianges oH students, teacliei's, 
and scholars, and of enhancing their 
benefits, 

The Association has the use of a small 
suite of offices in the annex to Unesco 
House, with rent and services free. It 
receives a diminishing additional sub¬ 
sidy from UNESCO, but hopes that the 
dues of an increased membership will 
render it largely self-supporting within 
a few years, 

So—one more organization to add to 
the burden of correspondence, one more 
drain on our budgets, one more continu¬ 
ing source of questionnaires! Yet there 
may be economy in it. If we have occa¬ 
sion to address the universities of the 
world, a single communication may now 
reach all that can be reached. And many 
inquiries that have hitherto been ad¬ 
dressed to each university singly may 
now be addressed to the documentation 
center of the Association and receive n 
single answer. As these possibilities be¬ 
come known, they may appreciably re¬ 
duce the volume and the tedium both of 
our incoming and of our outgoing mail. 

The chief disappointment so rnr has 
been that so many universities in the 
United States have not joined. At Nice 
the largest delegation was ours, repre¬ 
senting twenty-eight institutions; the next 
was that of the host country, France, with 
twenty; then the Netherlands with nine. 
Great Britain with eight, and so on down. 
One of the fears of the conference was 
the possibility of domination of the Asso¬ 
ciation by a single country, and in par¬ 
ticular by the United States, because it 
was realized that our twenty-eight repre¬ 
sented institutions were but a fraction of 
our potential members. To avoid tliis, a 
clause was inserted in tlie constitution to 
the effect that the institutions of any one 
countiy may not cast more than 25 per¬ 
cent of the votes in a plenary conference, 
It was anticipated that in the early years 
the total membership of the Association 
would not exceed 240, and it was under¬ 


stood tlrerefore that a. United States mem¬ 
bership of 60 would be sought. 

Invitations were issued first to mem¬ 
bers of the Association of American Uni- 
versities. Eighteen have joined, seven¬ 
teen have not. More recently, invitations 
have gone out to members of the Na¬ 
tional Association of State Universities 
and to a few additional institutions of 
other types. So far, there have been 
five acceptances, bringing the total 
United States membership to twenty- 
three, scarcely more than a third of the 
desired number, whereas in many other 
countries all the eligible institutions have 
already joined. Tlie Association's fear 
of being dominated by a large and ag¬ 
gressive block of United States institu- 
tions has therefore been dissipated. In 
its place there is now tlT.e fear that out 
universities have been caught in a new 
wave of isolationism which is understood 
to be sweeping the country, and that tlie 
degree of moral and financial support 
from us that is needed to make and keep 
the Association strong and independent 
will not be obtained. 

Let us put ourselves in the position of 
a reputable university that has not yet 
joined. Why should it? Not to obtain 
services otherwise unobtainable, for it 
may not deshe the Association’s services, 
and, if it does, they are available without 
charge to all universities, whether mem¬ 
bers or not. Not for prestige, for the 
Association is still young and borrows 
prestige from its members rather than 
conferring it upon them. Perhaps for 
the right to speak and vote in future 
plenary conferences; but that may seem 
more like a burden than a privilege, since 
the delegate’s expenses must be provided. 
Wlrat remains but noblesse oblige, the 
generous desire to help sustain an agency 
the need for which is apparently felt by 
many sister-institutions abroad and by a 
few at home? 

There is, I believe, at least one further 
consideration, The university is an In- 
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slilutioii not filtogether at home in the 
modern world, It has not ordinarily 
been content to draw its students, teach¬ 
ers, find support eiitiiely from the com- 
iTiiinity, province, or nation in which it 
is established, Though it has in most 
cases acknowledged a special responsi¬ 
bility to the students in its area, and to 
the state which charters it and perhaps 
supports it, it acknowledges also a devo¬ 
tion to the pursuit of a nonparochial, a 
iionnational, a universal truth. But nearly 
ererywhere it is becoming more and 
more dependent upon the state, and is 
under mounting pressure to become n 
super-service-station for it, and even for 
pressure groups within it. Much of its 
research is contracted for, and the re¬ 
sults are in considerable part witWield 
fram the community of scholars. If some 
results are to be secrets of state, why 
should not others be secrets of any finan¬ 
cial, industrial, labor, or agricultural or¬ 
ganization that will contract for its 
services? 

A university’s attraction for students 
from outside its taxing area may still be 
tolerated, particularly if they pay liigher 
fees than those from inside; but the 
importation of professors begins to be 
frowned upon. The administrator who 


frequents international conferences, and 
who seeks to bring all the world to his 
campus, may be advised that this is 
exh'aneous to tlie luhversity’s business, 
wliich is to find out what the local cus¬ 
tomers and the state and nation want, 
and give it to them. 

The university has always thought it 
had other business too. Some of it may 
in normal times be viewed locally with 
amused or puzzled indulgence, in times 
of stress and hysteria with suspicion, 
open hostility, systematic persecution. 
There may be here and there a univer¬ 
sity sh'ong enough at all times to hold its 
ground singlehanded. Is there any that 
would not welcome the support of na¬ 
tional or regional associations? These 
may, however, be subject to much tlie 
same pressures. Surely the hands of 
most universities would be furtlier 
strengthened if it were apparent tliat 
they had behind them the collective con¬ 
science of the universities of the world, or 
at least of the free world. Such a con¬ 
science has hitherto been nonexistent or 
ineffectual for lack of an organ. The 
International Association of Universities 
bids fail' to be that organ. If it should 
come to be recognized as such, that 
would be its paramount value. 



The Council at Work 


Work Conference of RepresentaiJves of 
Consff/i/enf Memliers, January 15-16, 
1954 

iTH THE shift of the date of the 
Council’s Annual Meeting from 
May to October, it became clear tliat it 
would not be feasible to hold another 
large conference in January. Neverthe¬ 
less, it was believed that the constituent 
organizations should be given an oppor¬ 
tunity to exchange views on issues Or re¬ 
lationships between education and the 
federal government, many of which were 
scheduled for consideration in the second 
session of the Eighty-third Congress. 
Consequently, the Council invited each 
constituent member to send two repre¬ 
sentatives to a Work Conference on Janu¬ 
ary 15 and 16 for tlie purpose of discuss¬ 
ing selected issues with members of 
Council committees operating in the gen¬ 
eral area of federal relationships. 

A total of 107 persons attended the 
meeting, including 73 representatives of 
50 constituent organizations and 25 mem¬ 
bers of Council committees. 

Each subject was introduced by a 
speaker who gave an objective statement 
of the background and the issues. Ques¬ 
tions and statements of opinion from 
the floor were solicited by the chairman 
of the Council, Chancellor Henry T. 
Heald of New York University, who pre¬ 
sided, Tlie program follows, 

Modiftcafions of income tax legislation 
relating to students and their parents 

ExPQsiTon; John F. Meek, treasurer- 
vice-prcsident, Dartmouth College 

Proposed modifications of social security 
legislation 

Expositor John Paul Good, secretary. 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity As¬ 
sociation ^ 


Policies and legislation regarding ROTC 

Expositob: llussell I, Thackrey, execu¬ 
tive secretary. Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities 

Proposed establishment of a Federal Flue 
Arts Commission 

Exposrron: Hurst Anderson, president, 
American University 

The Springer Amendment to P. L. SSO 

Expositors; Raymond Walters, presi¬ 
dent, University of Cincinnati; Her¬ 
bert S. Couvad, U.S. Oflice of Educa¬ 
tion 

Problems of research s]wnsored bij Peel 
oral agencies 

Expositor; Virgil M, Handier, presi¬ 
dent, State University of Iowa, and 
chairman, Committee on Institu¬ 
tional Research Policy 

Proposal to establish a Fictional SecuriUj 
Training Program and related mcinpoiuer 
problems 

Expositor: Duel Wolfle, director, 
Commission on Human Resources 
and Advanced Training 

Issues relative to other Federal legisla¬ 
tion and policies 

Expositor: James L. McCaskill, direc¬ 
tor, Division of Legislation and Fed¬ 
eral Relations, National Education 
Association 

No resolutions were presented, as the 
purpose of the meeting was to furnish 
information and to procure a frank ex¬ 
change of judgment, Several items of 
special interest from the meeting have 
been reported in the bulletin, Higher 
Education and National Afairs. Papers 
of two of die expositors appear In this 
issue of The Educational Recordi 
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AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
1953-54 


Chaii\man; Henry T. Henld, Chancellor, New York University 

FinsT Vice-Chairman! Clark Kerr, Chancellor, University of California al 
Berkeley 
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Balm for a Troubled Conscience 

ALGO D. HENDERSON* 


iiEN A committee of the Association 
of American Colleges, the Commit¬ 
tee on Minority Groups, reported to the 
association in 1948, it included these 
sentiments; "We present the report with 
a sense of deep concern, shame and 
humility. . . . We are not proud of our 
treatment of minority groups. We have 
a troubled conscience. “ The commit¬ 
tee made a plea for voluntary efforts to 
remove practices of discrimination and 
segregation and for a national attack on 
the problem. 

I believe it can be demonstrated that 
such an attack on discrimihation and 
segregation among the colleges and uni¬ 
versities, on a nation-wide basis, is being 
mpde; that legal decisions and actions 
have undermined some of the social 
props for these practices and helped 
assure more genuine equality of oppor¬ 
tunity for Negroes, Jews, and other mi¬ 
nority youth; and that, where tried, vol¬ 
untary efforts have been surprisingly 
successful. 

The progress made during the past 
ten years has been so great as to be 
almost startling, For example, thirfc^ 
six public colleges and universities, 
vioiisly all-white, in twelve Southern and 

'Prepared with the research assistance of 
Dr. Fred N. Kerllnger of Wayne University. 

*Assocldllon of American Colleges Bulletin, 

XXXrV (March 1048), 150-55. 


border states are now admitting Negroes 
to one or more of their curriculums. This 
is true also of some thirty-five private 
colleges and universities and thirteen 
seminaries in the South; and they bring 
the count of states to fourteen. Farther 
nordi and west things have been hap¬ 
pening, too: discriminatory questions are 
being removed from admission applica¬ 
tion blanks; minorily students are re¬ 
ceiving recognition from their student 
groups; fraternity chapters are rebelling 
against bias clauses in their constitu¬ 
tions; faculty and professional groups, 
previously all-white, are welcoming 
Negro colleagues. 

The purpose of this article is to review 
the progress that is being made, Insti¬ 
tutions which are contemplating actions 
may find encouragement from the suc¬ 
cess of similar steps that have been taken 
elsewhere. At the same time I hope 
that an examination of the subjects of 
discrimination and segregation will re¬ 
veal the many areas where the tradi¬ 
tional American principles of equality of 
opportunity and the recognition of indi¬ 
vidual merit are still being subordinated 
to prejudice. 

Graduote and profejslonol edi;cat/on— 
the longest strides 

For more than fifty years prior to 
1947-48, only two state (white) unlversi- 
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ties ia states with Southern orientation 
had admitted a Negro student. In 1905 
the University of Maryland, and a few 
years later the University of West Vir¬ 
ginia, admitted one or more Negroes. 
The postwar opening of doors, previ¬ 
ously barred, was begun by the Univer¬ 
sity of Arkansas in 1947-48, It admitted 
a Negro on a segregated basis to its law 
school, and a year later eliminated the 
segregation and also admitted a Negro 
girl to its school of medicine. Other 
states soon followed suit, and as of the 
summer of 1953, apparently in only five 
states, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, and Mississippi, have there 
been no admissions of Negroes to the 
state universities. 

With a few exceptions, the admissions 
thus far have been confined to graduate 
and professional schools. There is an 
obvious reason for this. In the Sweatt 
case in Texas, the United States Supreme 
Court held that the "equal” part of the 
"separate but equal” doctrine had to be 
genuine, Also that the opportunify had 
to be given without delay. Clearly it 
then became next to impossible for the 
states to create and finance fully equal 
graduate and professional programs for 
the few Negroes who were applying to 
study. Those that had started to do so 
quickly dropped their plans, 

In a few instances where admission 
was granted, but reluctantly, attempts 
were made to preserve segregation 
within the institution, One method used 
was to require the Negro student to sit 
in an anteroom adjoining the regular 
classroom. In another case, the Negro 
was seated in a separate row from die 
white students, Fortunately, a suffi¬ 
ciently large portion of the students and 
faculty thought these actions to he in 
such poor taste as to cause them quickly 
to break down. In the second case cited, 
for instance, when the class members 
were asked to refer to tlieir books and 
it became apparent that the Negro stu¬ 


dent had not brought his, n white boy 
moved quietly to his side and shared 
his book. The Svipreme Court helped by 
ruling that listening from an anteroom 
was not equal opportunity, 

The roll of Southern states that have 
made some provision for Negroes to 
study in graduate or professional schools 
on a nonsegregatecl basis is now impres¬ 
sive: Arkansas, Delaware, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Missouri, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas 
Virginia, and West Virginia, Granted 
that not all of these actions have been 
initiated voluntarily, the decisions that 
have been made have nevertheless had 
a sensible and statesmanlike quality. And 
the individual institutions have experi¬ 
enced no serious difficulty in responding 
to tlie decisions of their governing 
boards. Indeed, they seem to have done 
so cheerfully. 

Further evidence of this spirit is found 
in the response to an action of the Asso¬ 
ciation of American Law Schools, This 
association at its meeting in 1951 adopted 
a new objective for inclusion hi its by¬ 
laws: 

1-a. Equality of opportunity in legal edu¬ 
cation without discrimination on the 
ground of race or color. 

It then set up a Committee on Racial 
Discrimination. In its 1953 report to the 
association, this committee listed twenty- 
two Southern law schools that were com¬ 
plying witli the new objective and stated 
that nuieteen (six state and thirteen en¬ 
dowed schools) were not yet doing so. 
Of the latter, four had active steps under 
wqv looking toward compliance. The 
^himittee found that "Law students in 
general are very sympathetic with Negro 
admissions, . . , The main fact that was 
determined is that much less trouble will 
' arise from admission of Negroes for the 
first time, even in a traditionally segre- 
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gated section, than most of us would 

Anticipate/’ “ 

The opening of Southern medical 
schools to Negroes (ten of which have 
each enrolled at least one Negro student) 
has been a particularly fortunate occur¬ 
rence, Earlier, only the two Negro 
schools in the South, Meharry Medical 
College and Howard University, were 
open to Negroes, Attendance at a North¬ 
ern school has often been difficult to 
finance, and the academic standards for 
admission more difficult to meet. Tlie 
enrollment of Negroes at all medical 
schools in the United States, however, 
has nearly doubled since before the war, 
and the number in non-Negro schools 
lins increased from 13 to 23 percent of 
the total of Negro students.^ Of 124. 
National Medical Fellowships that have 
been awarded to Negro medical students, 
during the period of 1940 to 1952, 83 
have been used at 42 nonsegreg^ted 
medical schools and hospitals. 

One of the emotionally charged prob¬ 
lems of the postwar years has been that 
of giving Jewish applicants equal oppor¬ 
tunity in attending medical schools. To 
a lesser extent this has also been true of 
other minority groups, notably Italians. 
It has been difficult to determine the 
facts about discrimination in the medical 
schools, In some years, especially just 
after the war, the number of applicants 
to medical schools exceeded by three to 
four times the number of first-year open¬ 
ings, and at many schools the applica¬ 
tions would number twenty or more for 
each place. Under such conditions marw 
students with good academic recor(^ 
were refused admission. Nevertheless, 
there was widespread belief that the 
medical schools were discriminating 
against Jewish and other minoi^tj' 

* Committee on Racial Discrimination, Asso¬ 
ciation of Americnn Law Schools, Interim Re¬ 
port to Member Schools, May 1, 1953. 

' "Rnclnl InteRratlon in Medicine," NAIRO 
Reporter, May 1053, pp. 1-2, 


groups. Some studies, such as that of 
a committee authorized by the Council 
of the City of New York in 1946, indi¬ 
cated that the discrimination by some 
schools was very serious. 

There is reason to believe that the sit¬ 
uation has considerably improved, To 
some extent this may be due to a lessen¬ 
ing in the pressures for admission. The 
reduction in the number of applicants 
has been accompanied by action on the 
part of some medical schools increasing 
the number of students admitted each 
year—a move that had earlier been stub¬ 
bornly resisted by the schools. There is 
also little doubt that at least several 
medical schools have re-examined their 
policies and have become more cooper¬ 
ative in attempting to solve the problem 
of discrimination. 

In a recent study of the admissions to 
the medical schools of the state, made 
by the Board of hegeiits in New York, 
the medical schools appeared to cooper¬ 
ate fully, The study, the report of which 
was made in June 1953, shows continuing 
discrimination against Jews and Italian 
Catholics at some of the schools. To 
quote from the conclusions: 

The data given above seem to indicate that 
race and color had little or nothing to do 
with admissibility in 1950 and 1952. In 
general terms, however, a higher propor¬ 
tion of Protestant applicants than or Cath¬ 
olic applicants gain admission, and a higher 
proportion of Christian than of Jewish ap¬ 
plicants gain admission. These figures are 
especially illuminating when tabulated as to 
particular medical schools, . , . The figures 
for 1952 show improvement, but neverthe¬ 
less follow the same general pattern, In 
respect to national origin, tabulation of the 
relatively few data available indicates that 
applicants of Italian descent have unusual 
difficulty in gaining admission. ..." * 

The report goes on to say that the 

'A Study of Policies, Proceclures, and Prac¬ 
tices in Amnlsriorur to Medical Schoob In hleia 
York State (Albany: The University of tlia 
State of New York, June 1053), p, 51, 
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differences may be accounted for by die 
judgments that have been made about 
personality and character; but recom¬ 
mends strongly that the medical schools 
devise more reliable means of making 
judgments about these matters. 

Undergraduate admissions 

One of the most common instances of 
discrimination by professional schools, 
but on the undergraduate level, has been 
in nursing. As in medicine, the practice 
has been justified on the ground that the 
patients in the hospitals would not ac¬ 
cept nursing care from a member of a 
minority group, especially from Negroes. 
However, this argument is being dis¬ 
proved, or at least reduced to one involv¬ 
ing minor incidents. And the nursing 
profession is now one of the most active 
of the professions in removing discrimi¬ 
natory barriers, 

An encouraging example of progress 
made within a short, recent period is in 
Illinois where the State Commission on 
Human Relations is setting a 6ne ex- 
niTiple of what such commissions can 
accomplish. In its Fifth Report, for the 
biennium 1951-53, the commission notes 
“considerable progress” with regard to 
admission policies among eighty-one 
training schools for nurses in the slate. 
“For example in 1952," the report says, 
"Negro students were admitted in 30 
schools, as compared to 10 in 1950. Only 
5 schools reported a definite policy of 
not admitting Negroes, as compared to 
20 schools with such a stated policy in 
1950." “ 

In two states where there has been 
evidence of considerable discrimination 
in the past, Connecticut and New York, 
state-wide surveys have recently re¬ 
peated some earlier studies. The com¬ 
parisons of the data collected in the 
earlier and later studies, respectively, 

“The State oF Illinois Comini,5aion on Human 
Ilelntlons, Flfili D/oniUal Report, 1953, p. 19. 


provide as concrete evidence as can bo 
found of the efforts being made by die 
colleges and universities to reduce tha 
discriminatory practices. 

The Connecticut report was issued by 
the Commission on Civil Rights in 1953^'' 
and makes a comparison with the 1949 
report of the State Interracial Commis¬ 
sion. The latter had found that, except¬ 
ing at the public institutions, inequality 
of opportunity existed for Jewish and 
Italian applicants, The repeat study finds 
no present evidence of inequalities 
within the state. Some institutions out¬ 
side of the state continue to give better 
opportunity to Connecticut Protestant 
applicants than to Jewish applicants, but 
the spread between the groups has been 
reduced from 29 percent in the earlier 
study to 16 percent in the new study. 

The other state, New York, repeated 
in 1949 a study tliat had been made in 
1946. A definite change for the better 
had taken place. In 1048, 10 percent 
of the high school principals nnd re¬ 
ported that some discrimination had oc¬ 
curred when their graduates had applied 
for admission to college. By 1949, this 
percentage had dropped to 6 percent. 
Tire percentage reporting serious dis¬ 
crimination was reduced from 3 percent 
to of 1 percent, Furthermore, in 
1949, "Jewish graduates, as a group, ex¬ 
perience no more difficulty in entering 
New York City colleges than do Catho¬ 
lics and Protestants of the same academic 
status"; and there was "a marked reduc¬ 
tion in rejection of Jewish upstate gradu¬ 
ates whose first choice was an upstate 
college," ‘ whereas there had been no 
similar change affecting non-Jewlsb up¬ 
state graduates. 

j State of Connecticut Commission on Civil 
Rights, New Study of College Admissions Prac¬ 
tices with Respect to floce. Religion aiid No- 
Uanal Origin, 1953. 

*Thc University of the State of New Vork, 
Progress Toionrd Eotifllify of 0/3porfiinlli|i In 
New York State Colleges, 1050, pp, 18-10. 
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Earlier brief mention was made of tlie 
number of "white” institutions in states 
,vitli Southern orientation that have be- 
jruii to admit Negroes, While most of 
(liese institutions have as yet admitted 
Negroes only to some professional or 
graduate level programs, twelve of the 
public ones (in Delaware, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas, and Vir¬ 
ginia) and many of the private ones are 
now admitting Negroes to the under¬ 
graduate level. It is encouraging to find 
among the institutions such well-known 
private colleges and universities as Berea 
and St. John's Colleges, and Johns Hop¬ 
kins, Washington, American, George¬ 
town, Southern Methodist, Catholic, 
Loyola (New Orleans), and St. Louis 
Universities. 

In some cases the private colleges have 
earlier been restrained by state laws and 
have changed their policies the moment 
the law permitted, Berea is a case in 
point, Among the church-related insti¬ 
tutions, the Catholic universities are tak¬ 
ing good leadership, but it is particularly 
discouraging to find that the Protestant 
colleges are trailing all others. Of 110 
such colleges (white) in seventeen 
Southern states, answering a recent ques¬ 
tionnaire from officers of the National 
Council of Churches, 59 had admitted 
members of minority groups, including 
Japnnese-Americans, Chinese, Indian- 
Americans, Spanish-Americans, and 
Puerto Ricans. But only six of them had 
admitted Negro-Americans, As of 1953, 
95 of these colleges had no plan to admit 
Negroes," 

St. Louis University has been a pioneer 
in breaking the ice, having begun to 
admit Negroes to all divisions in 1944;. 
By now it has accumulated considerable'- 
experience with interracial educatioh; 
apparently with wholly favorable results. 

’ J, Oscar Lee and Alfred S. Kramer, "Racial 
Inclusion In Church-Related Colleges in the 
South," Jourwal of Negro Education, Winter 
1053, pp, 16-25. 


In 1952 Washington University took the 
same step, thus opening to Negroes both 
the undergraduate and advanced pro¬ 
grams of the two major institutions in 
St. Louis. The significance of the actions 
that have been taken at Washington Uni¬ 
versity, and also at the University of 
Arkansas, is further highlighted by not¬ 
ing that as recently as 1947 the heads of 
diese two universities joined in a dis¬ 
sent from a recommendation that segre¬ 
gation be abolished, made by the Presi¬ 
dent's Commission on Higher Educa¬ 
tion.^" 

The actions of the white institutions 
have been reciprocated at many Negro 
colleges. Among those tliat will now 
admit white students are Bennett, Cen¬ 
tral State, Gheyney State, Fisk, Hamp¬ 
ton, Howard, Lincoln, Talladega, and 
Virginia Union University. In several 
cases the admissions have been on ex¬ 
change arrangements; in others they are 
merely the continuation of a long-estab¬ 
lished policy, although only a few white 
students have enrolled. 

It is encoiiraging to discover that five 
Texas public junior colleges are now 
admitting Negroes. One of these is lo¬ 
cated down on the Gulf. It is revealing 
of present-generation student thinking on 
this problem that in this case one of the 
Negroes, shortly after admission, was 
elected by the student body to the stu¬ 
dent council. 

Possibly the most exciting develop¬ 
ment has been that in the state of Ken¬ 
tucky. In 1950 the state repealed its 
1904 compulsory segregation law. This 
was part of a chain of events that began 
when a federal district court ruled that 
a Negro applicant was entitled to attend 
the Graduate Scliool at the university. 
Shortly following these actions, the Uni¬ 
versity of Kentucky, Berea College, and 

” Preslclent's Commission on Higher educa¬ 
tion, Higliep Education for American Democ¬ 
racy: Vo], II (Washingloni Government Print¬ 
ing OlBcc, 1947), p, SO. 
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all of the colleges in Louisville began to 
admit Negro students, In Louisville tlie 
city merged its municipal college for 
Negroes with the University of Louis¬ 
ville. This was a distinct hardship on 
the Negro faculty because only one of 
them was taken over by the university, 
but otherwise the president of the uni¬ 
versity has termed the change “a mag¬ 
nificent success,” 

The employment of only one of the 
Negro faculty by the University of 
Louisville points up one of the problems 
involved in this whole complex matter. 
The employment of one man, perhaps 
the first below the Mason and Dixon 
Line, was a courageous step, Possibly 
this instructor met the needs and pre¬ 
vailing standards of the university bet¬ 
ter than others. But the threat to the 
security of the Negro faculties helps ac¬ 
count for some Negro opposition to such 
mergers. Other disadvantages arise for 
the Negroes in that their preparation has 
often been in a high school with lower 
academic standards, and they find it diffi¬ 
cult to pay the higher costs that some¬ 
times are involved, 

It is easy to remember the time when 
the employment of a Negro on the hic- 
ulty of a predominantly white institution 
was a very rare occurrence. It is there¬ 
fore heartening to note that during the 
decade of 1940-49 a total of 133 Negro 
faculty were employed in 72 such insti- 
tiitions.“ This suggests a breakdown 
in prejudice, hut it probably is also evi¬ 
dence of a rapid acceleration in the pro¬ 
duction of competent Negro teachers and 
scholars. 

Socfoi fife 

The success achieved at Louisville 
seems to extend into the student activi¬ 
ties area. In the brief period since the 

’* Ch.^irles H, Thompson, “Some Progress in 
the Elimination of Discrimination in. Higher 
Education in the United States," Jofirnni of 
Negro E(lucothr\, Winter 1950, pp. 1-fl, 


merger, Negro students have represented 
the university in debating, in football, as 
cheer leaders, in the marching band, and 
in the chorus. At Berea they have been 
welcomed into the social activities and 
iiie dormitories, and one girl was chosen 
as a house president. At the University 
of North Carolina, after determined ef¬ 
forts by the student government, a plan 
to segregate Negro students at the foot¬ 
ball games was abandoned. At the Uni¬ 
versity of Oklahoma a Negro girl was 
elected to the student senate; at the 
University of Illinois one was elected 
Homecoming Queen. Wlien the first 
Negi’o was admitted to the University of 
Arkansas a delegation of 135 students 
met liim at the train, 

In tlie North, according to Clarence H, 
Yarrow, reporting on a study for the 
Hazen Foundation: "It is hard to find 
an institution that is still worrying about 
the admission of Negroes to dormitories, 
although there is still a tendency to as¬ 
sign them to Negro roommates.” Far¬ 
ther South, according to Mr. Yarrow, 
“die ease of acceptance of the new re¬ 
gime on the part of students, faculty and 
townspeople was far greater than antici¬ 
pated, Problems that had been con¬ 
jured up did not arise, incidents did not 
occur," 

At most institutions student opinion 
runs well ahead of that of the adminis¬ 
trators in favoring the social adjustments, 
Innumerable student governments arc 
working on the problem. The removd 
of disenminations has been a primary 
interest of the National Student Associa¬ 
tion from its founding in 1947, and at the 
aimua! meeting in 1953 it voted a strong 
position in opposition to discrimination, 
fictions, when taken, have been readily 
lAccepted within the student bodies, thus 
demonstrating that the institution has 

“ Gltirence H. Yarrow, Next Steps in Inlegre- 
Uon. An address given at the Midwest Edu¬ 
cators Conference on Discriminations In Higher 
Educatian, Cliicngo, November 21-22, 1052. 
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[jcen unnecessarily cautious in eileoting 

changes 

1 wish it were possible to make as 
favorable a report on the national frater¬ 
nities and sororities of the United States. 
Tlie National Interfraternity Conference 
four years ago did pass a resolution 
recommending that its member organi¬ 
zations take out existing barriers to mem¬ 
bership based on race, religion, or na¬ 
tionality. There has been response by 
some organizations, but on the whole 
ihe national fraternities have been among 
Ihe slowest groups to act. Indeed, at 
ihe November 1953 national conference, 
a resolution was adopted endorsing fra¬ 
ternity autonomy as to membership and 
condemning ‘'interference" by the col¬ 
leges and universities. And in advocat¬ 
ing "autonomy,” they meant autonomy 
for the national organization, not for lo¬ 
cal chapters. As the student delegates 
to the conference do not have a vote, it 
Is doubtful if these actions reflect ac¬ 
curately the views of the student mem¬ 
bers. 

A different story can be told of the 
actions of a considerable number of the 
individual chapters. They have been 
waging a valiant fight to get rid of the 
bias clauses. Several groups have ad¬ 
mitted Negroes or Jews—^with resulting 
expulsion from the national organization. 

In some cases a fraternity chapter has 
withdrawn from its national affiliation in 
order to gain freedom of action. Amherst 
students have been particularly coura¬ 
geous in these respects, but there have 
been instances of such actions at nine¬ 
teen other institutions. It should be 
noted further that eight out of ten Jewish 
fraternities now have no restrictive’ 
clauses, and some of the Negro fratemfi:'’ 
ties have pledged white students. 

Another manifestation of student opin¬ 
ion has taken the form at several in¬ 
stitutions of persuading the student gov¬ 
ernment or the administration to place 
limitations upon the fraternal groups that 


liave bias clauses, Usually the new 
policy aims at freeing the campus of 
such groups by setting a time limit 
within which the offending constitutions 
must be amended if the group is to 
continue to receive recognition by the 
institution. Eighteen institutions have 
taken some action of this type. 

The State University of New York has 
ordered all of the fraternities on its cam¬ 
puses to give up their national affiliations. 
In announcing the action the president 
said: 

One of the pillars upon which the State 
University of New York was founded is 
that educational opportunities be made 
available to those qualified, without regard 
to race, color, religion, creed, or national 
origin, It would be sophistry for the State 
University to vigorously combat discrim¬ 
ination in Us admissions and academic poli¬ 
cies and, at the same time, condone these 
practices among the extracurricular organi¬ 
zations winch it recognizes. The academic 
and extracurricular programs intertwine to 
such a decree in educating and molding 
a student that they cannot he severed and 
each judged by contradictory standards,“ 

This severe action was taken after a 
conflict had arisen with three fraterni¬ 
ties on two of the campuses of the uni¬ 
versity. A study of the problem con¬ 
vinced the trustees that even the elimina¬ 
tion of the bias clauses would not elimi¬ 
nate the practice of discrimination as 
long as the campus social groups were 
controlled by national organizations that 
would insist upon ", . . pernicious prac¬ 
tices based upon informal and unwritten 
tacit understandings and agreements.” 

As with national baseball, it is in Inter¬ 
collegiate athletics where the Negro is 
coming most rapidly to be accepted on 
merit This is almost universal in the 
North, and is beginning to take place in 
the South, as at Louisville, Northern 
teams now playing with Southern teams 

‘‘Newsletter, Stale Unlverslly of New York, 
October 19, 1653. 
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often include Negro players. A Negro 
was on the Harvard team that played 
Virginia in 1947; Penn State used Negro 
players in the Cotton Bowl game in 1948; 
the University of Iowa did also at Miami 
in 1950, I have learned of only one 
regrettable incident growing out of these 
games—the one where players from 
Oklahoma A, fii M. roughed up a Negro 
on the Drake University team, 

The ro/e that fhe fow has played 

Although many of the commendable 
steps in eliminating discrimination and 
segregation in higher education have 
been voluntary ones, there can be little 
doubt that fresh legal decisions and new 
legislation have been of major assistance 
in getting the results that have been 
noted. In many cases public opinion, 
and especially the opinion of faculty and 
students, had moved beyond the social 
mores being sustained by the law. In 
other instances, the administrators have 
been freed from restrictions or have been 
given a clinching argument in support 
of desired actions. The swiftness of the 
responses from the institutions in Ken¬ 
tucky to the revision of the law demon¬ 
strates both of these points. In New 
York some of the colleges have been able 
to cite the Education Practices Act to 
alumni and townspeople in their desire 
to remove practices that they had found 
difficult in good conscience to justify. 

The legal advances have been of three 
types: the court decisions on cases in¬ 
volving segregation; the revision of state 
laws on segregation and on civil rights; 
and the enactment of fair education prac¬ 
tice acts, All of these have been treated 
extensively elsewhere, so they need only 
brief review here. 

As noted earlier, the real impact on 
segregation in higher education came as 
a result of some decisions of the U. S. 
Supreme Court. Ever since the Plessy 
V. Ferguson decision in 1896, when the 


separate but equal” doctrine was eniin 
ciated iri a transportation case, the SouH,! 
ern states have relied upon this legal 
precedent in support of policies of seg?e 
gation. It was the new pronouncement 
of tile court that in higher education Ihe 
program must be genuinely equal that 
forced tlie change. 

This revised interpretation first showed 
in 1936 through a decision of the Court 
of Appeals of Maryland! A Negro 
Donald Murray, won the right to attend 
the Law School of the University of 
Maryland on the ground that the out-of- 
state scholarship plan, which had been 
adopted by many Southern states, did not 
provide equal facilities in the legal sense. 
In 1938 the Supreme Court of the United 
States overruled the Supreme Court of 
Missouri in the Gaines case, and estab¬ 
lished the principle that a Negro stu¬ 
dent had a right to enjoy within i/ie 
state educational advantages substan¬ 
tially equal to those provided for while 
persons. Subsequently, cases were lost 
by Negro applicants in the state courts 
of Missouri, Tennessee, Oklahoma, and 
Texas. Appeals of the Sipuel and Me- 
Laurin cases from Oklahoma and the 
Sweatt case from Texas enabled Ihe 
U.S. Supreme Court by 1950 to make Its 
opinion much clearer. When Oklahoma 
lost and set up a separate law school. 
Miss Sipuel refused to attend it and ww 
subsequently admitted to the law school 
of the university. In the Sweatt case the 
Court said: "Whether the University 
of Texas Law School is compared witli 
the original or the new law school for 
Negroes, we cannot find substantial 
equality in the educational opportuni¬ 
ties offered white and Negro law stu¬ 
dents by the State." When McLaurin 
was admitted to the University of Okla¬ 
homa, but required to sit in an ante¬ 
room to the classroom, the Court in rul¬ 
ing favorably on his appeal, said; 

. . , Our society has grown increasingly 
complex, and our need for trained leaden 
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increases accordingly. Appellants case rep¬ 
resents, therefore, the epitome of that need, 
for he is attempting to obtain an advanced 
decree in education, to become by definition 
a fender and trainer of others. Those who 
come under his influence and guidance must 
be directly affected by the education he 
receives. Their own education and de¬ 
velopment will necessarily suffer to the ex¬ 
tent that his training is unequal to that of 
his classmates. State imposed Testriolions 
that produce such inequalities cannot be 
sustained. . . 

Tliese decisions have helped to open 
the doors of graduate and professional 
schools to Negroes, and students in 
Iwelve states are now attending institu¬ 
tions wliere they previously were barred, 
Also, a Delaware case in 1950 seemed to 
open the way for Negroes to gain admis¬ 
sion to the undergraduate departments 
of a state university when the state 
Negro college does not have accredita¬ 
tion, In any event the recent decision 
(May 1954) of the U. S. Supreme Court 
that segregation in the public schools 
is unconstitutional will now apply. A 
few states, notably South Carolina and 
Georgia, have threatened to discontinue 
public-education activities if they are 
forced to abandon the policy of segrega¬ 
tion, but it is uncertain how any such 
action might affect the public colleges 
and universities. 

During these years of thoughtful re- 
evaluation of civil liberties in the United 
States, a large number of the states have 
made revisions in their laws. Insofar as 
they affect education, some of the states 
have moved to eliminate discrimination 
and segregation in the public schools. 
Those that have amended or passed such 
laws affecting higher education haverin^. 

“I am Indebted in part for the above sum¬ 
marization oE legal cases to a report made by 
Albert L. Turner, dean of the Law Scliool, 
North Carolina CollegCj to the Commission on 
Higher Education, Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools for Negroes, December 


eluded Connecticut, Kentucky, Illinois, 
Indiana, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
New York, Oregon, Pennsylvania and 
Wisconsin, and also Hawaii and Puerto 
Hico. In many states, of course, exist¬ 
ing laws or constitutions were from the 
beginning designed to assure equality 
of opportunity. 

Illustrative of the new laws are the 
following!^® 

Indiana.' Segregation in public schools and 
colleges ^iminated (1949, 1951), 
Oregon: Discrimination because of race, 
color, religion, or national origin in the 
admission of students to profes-sional and 
trade schools prohibited (1951). 
Pennsylvania: Religious tests or qualifica¬ 
tions for trustees, professors, teachers, or 
students at state teachers colleges pro¬ 
hibited (1949). 

Puerto Rico: Discrimination in fraternal or- 
anizations because of race among stu- 
enls at the University of Puerto 
Rico forbidden (1947), A constitutional 
amendment against discrimination in 
public education (1952). 

Four states, Connecticut, Massachu¬ 
setts, New Jersey, and New York, have 
passed fair education practices acts and 
provided for their administration. Al¬ 
though surrounded by some controversy, 
these laws appear to have been respon¬ 
sible for some achievements and to nave 
had none of the dire results that had 
earlier been predicted by private col¬ 
leges, In Connecticut, Qs noted earlier, 
discrimination among the colleges ap¬ 
pears largely to have been eliminated. 
In New York, it has at least been con¬ 
siderably reduced. And the colleges 
have been highly cooperative in remov¬ 
ing discriminatory questions from the 
forms used in admissions, Only a few 
individuals who have felt aggrieved 
about an admissions policy have brought 
complaints before the administrators In 

“American Jewish Congress, Check List, 
State Afitl-DlscrlTnlnatlon ond A^^i-D/fllF Lows, 

1950. 
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these states—^which is perhaps a sign 
of improved conditions, 

This discussion of the effect of gov¬ 
ernmental actions would not be complete 
without a mention of the progress being 
made by the armed forces of the United 
States in discontinuing the policies of 
the segregation of Negroes. Many hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of men and women 
of college age have undoubtedly had 
their views influenced and revised by 
their experiences under the clianged 
conditions—and these individuals be¬ 
came a potent factor on the college 
campuses, 

It was as recently as 1948 tliat the 
President issued an Executive Order re¬ 
quiring the armed services to abandon 
practices of segregation and to put the 
new policy Into effect as rapidly as pos¬ 
sible, Four years later, the 1952 report 
of the Defense Department stated that 
integration had been largely completed 
in th© Air Force and the Navy, and in 
several major areas within the Army, in¬ 
cluding the whole of the Far Eastern 
Command, Obviously this is a major 
revolution in policy, and yet the Defense 
Department reports that there have been 
only scattered incidents growing out of 
the change. It is highly significant that 
no issue has been made of this policy in 
Congress or in the national election, 
indicating general public acceptance. 
Time magazine has called this program 
"the biggest single blow against segre¬ 
gation in the United States.”*’^ 

The he!p of voluntary groups 

It seems strange in the light of our 
American heritage that a Negro citizen, 
after becoming a lawyer, a doctor, or a 
teacher, would have to fight still further 

” Semtanruiot Report of tlie Secretory of 
Defeiise, for period ending June 30, 1952 
(Wflsliinglon: Government Printing OUlce), 
p, 21. 

" "The U. S. Negro, 1053,” Time, Mpy 11, 
1053, pp. 55-50, 


to gain recognition from the appropriate 
professional societies. And there is ac¬ 
cumulating evidence that many of the 
offending societies have become embar- 
rassed by their policies of exclusion, h 
is impossible to note the many instances 
in which these organizations have let 
down their bamers, but the following 
will be illustrative of the progress that 
is being made: 

In 1948, the Missouri State Teachers 
Association rescinded its white mem- 
bersliip clause, and in 1950 it invited 
the Negro Teachers Association to join 
with it as a single body. 

In 1949, the Conference of Deans of 
Southern Graduate Schools elected 
seven Negro deans to full membership. 
In 1951, the American Nurses Asso¬ 
ciation and the Association of Negro 
Graduate Nurses merged. The North 
Carolina Academy of Science dropped 
its racial bar to membership. 

In 1952, the Colorado-Wyoming As¬ 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers voted to delete 
race of student, race of father, race 
of mother, and religion or church 
preference from the new printing of 
all uniform application blanks. 

Other actions of varied types have 
included: Since 1947, twenty-seven 
state and county medical societies 
among the Southern states have 
either admitted Negro physicians or 
amended their rules to make it pos¬ 
sible. This includes the state associa¬ 
tions in Arkansas, Delaware, Georgia, 
Florida, Missouri, and Oklahoma, and 
local societies also in Maryland, South 
Carolina, and the District of Colum¬ 
bia; the American Association of Uni- 
/ versity Women has made it explicit 
that race should no longer be ft bar 
to membership; many Southern libra¬ 
ries have now become available lo 
Negro scholars in the pursuit of their 
research. 
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TJie Southern Association of Col¬ 
leges and Secondary Schools has dis¬ 
continued its "B” class rating of Negro 
colleges, and in the fu hire will evaluate 
tliese schools with the same proce¬ 
dures as used for other colleges. The 
association has also invited the South¬ 
ern Association of Negro Colleges and 
Secondary Schools “to hold its annual 
meeting in the same city and at the 
same time" as its own meeting. 

A dilferent kind of assistance in the 
removal of barriers to equal opportunity 
ill higher education has come from a 
miinber of voluntary action groups. The 
National Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Colored People has carried much 
of the load in securing the new court 
decisions; the Anti-Defamation League 
and the American Jewish Congress have 
been responsible for several of the studies 
that have been made of discrimination; 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews has sponsored several work¬ 
shops and centers for the study of hu¬ 
man relations; the Southern Regional 
Council has served as an active interra¬ 
cial agency and has recently received a 
substantial grant from the Ford Fund 
for the llepublic; the Southern Confer¬ 
ence Educational Fund, Inc., has organ¬ 
ized a number of intergroup meetings of 
students and educators in the South; the 
National Student Association has stiniii- 
lated interest and action on many cam¬ 
puses—these are illustrative but not at 
all exhaustive of either the activities of 
these groups or of other similar organiza¬ 
tions. The coincidence of activities 
helps to reveal the strength of the pub¬ 
lic determination to free the nation of 
one of its un-American practices. 

Working from still a different angle, 
the National Scholarship Service and 
Fund for Negro Students, in its five years 
of existence, has helped more than 2,100 
students to enter .some 250 interracial 
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colleges with about $450,000 scholarship 
aid. A new program of the fund is a 
two-way integration project in which 15 
formerly all-white and 6 formerly all- 
Negro schools have agreed to partici¬ 
pate. The importance of financial aid 
or of low-cost education has been well 
demonstrated at Antbch College dur¬ 
ing the past fifteen years. Earlier the 
college had been receiving only an oc¬ 
casional application from a Negro. 
Determined to make its student body 
a more representative one, the college 
began to offer scholarships for Negro 
students. The response was immediate 
and has remained constant. 

One voluntary group of educators that 
has secured much desirable action by 
the colleges and universities individually 
has been the Mid-West Educators Con¬ 
ference. With headquarters at Chicago, 
this group has been composed of col¬ 
lege professors and officers from seven 
midwestern states, and there have been 
affiliated committees in each of these 
states. Two regional and several state 
conferences have been held, A plan 
of self-audit was worked out and has 
been used by many institutions in the 
area to help evaluate their own practices, 
The audit involves twelve areas of self- 
examination, including such things as ad¬ 
mission procedures, housing, student 
employment, student organizations and 
teacher training, A model policy has 
been prepared by the state committee 
in Illinois and suggested to individual 
colleges in the Midwest area as possible 
codes of action, A newsletter has re¬ 
cently been initiated as a medimn for the 
exchange of ideas and experiences among 
the colleges of the area. 

A final example of a voluntary agency 
is the Committee on Equality of Oppor¬ 
tunity in Higher Education of the Amer¬ 
ican Council on Education. Among its 
octivities, this committee has published 
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one major study of college admissions 
which presumably has helped acquaint 
educators and the public with such In¬ 
equalities as have existed, The com¬ 
mittee has also functioned on the na¬ 
tional level in coordinating information, 
and in holding conferences and publish¬ 
ing the proceedings of conferences. An¬ 
other national conference is cun'ently 
being planned for November 15 and 16, 
1954, to be held at St. Louis. 

A concluding note 

The above picture of progress relat¬ 
ing to the reduction of discrimination 
and segregation among the colleges and 
universities of the United States is, of 
course, only a portion of the total prog¬ 
ress being made in all fields involving 
human relations, It is heartening, how¬ 
ever, to know the extent to which these 
institutions, whose natural functiou is so 
much one of leadership in society, are 
currently taking the lead. It is whole¬ 
some to see the rapidity with which the 
individual college moves when it is freed 
from tile restrictions Imposed by its en¬ 
vironment. The environmental influ¬ 
ences are changing rapidly, and this 
fact suggests that further progress can 
be effected within the near future. 

The relative ease with which the tran¬ 
sition to an intergroup basis can be ac¬ 
complished is demonstrated by the facts 
given above, and lias been well summar¬ 
ized by former Chancellor Robert M. 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago: 

Twenty years ago the University of Chicago 
did not allow Negro women to live in the 
dormitories, Tliere were no Negro children 
in the laboratory schools. There were no 
Negro students In the medical school. 
There were no Negro patients in the hos¬ 
pitals. There were no Negro professors on 
the faculty, . . . 

"See Fiic/ors Affccllns the Admission of 
High School Senior; to College, and On Gethng 
Info College (Wnshlngtoni American Council 
on EdiicaKon, 1949), 


Now, when it was suggested that it 
would be a good thing if tlie Negro women 
were permitted to live in the dormitories 
we were told that if the Negro women Were 
permitted to live in the donnitories, all the 
white women would move out. , , , The 
Negro women were taken into the dormi- 
tories; the white women stayed on, 
Negro children were admitted [to tile liib' 
oratory schools] and the white children 
stayed on. . , , 

When it was suggested that we should 
admit Negro students to the medical school 
we were told that Negro students could nol 
be admitted because if they were admitted 
out patients would not permit tliem to loolc 
after them; and if we had no patients we 
would have no medical school. . , . Negro 
students have been admitted to the medical 
school. The patients still line up, tryine lo 
get into the building. . , 

The university admitted Negro pa- 
tients to its hospital without calamitous 
results. The university was one of Ihe 
first of the non-Negro institutions of 
higher learning to employ Negroes on 
full faculty status. 

The Chicago experience is being du- 
plicated in institution after institution, 
and involves Negroes, Jews, Italinns, 
Spanish Americans and foreign students 
of every race, color, creed, and national¬ 
ity, in all sections of the United States— 
North, South, East, and West. Because 
of the deep concern that has existed in 
the South about the po.ssible effects of 
desegregation, it is significant to note 
that desegregation in higher education, 
at least, is being accomplished without 
any of the violence and bloodshed that 
have so often been predicted. The re¬ 
cent study by the Fund for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Education,- which included 
, field studies on seventeen integrated cam- 
puses, made the finding of ", . , several 

^ Dobert M. Hutcliins, "The Worki PicUire 
ns It Affects Discriminations in U,S, GoIImMi 
D iacriJUinnflotis in Migher EcIucaHon (Washing¬ 
ton; American Council on Education, 1951), 
pp, 13-14, 
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instances of near-friction, but none had 
rcBched the serious stage." 

In reporting upon a recent visit to the 
Far East, particularly India, Norman 
Cousins stated that he was bombarded 
with questions regarding our racial dis¬ 
crimination from students in the uni¬ 
versities there.“ Possibly it is the new 
relationship of the United States to na¬ 
tions in the East, the Middle East, and 

“Hnny S. Ashmore, The Negro and the 
SchoaU ( Chapel Hill: University ot North Caro¬ 
lina Press, 1954), 

'‘Norman Cousins, "The Number One Ques¬ 
tion,'' The Federalist, March 1950, 
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throughout the world, most of whose 
peoples are non-white and non-Chris¬ 
tian, that has given us fresh perspective 
on our domestic problem. We are in 
effect being challenged to prove that the 
American ideal of equality of oppor¬ 
tunity has meaning for our minority 
groups as well as for the majority, For¬ 
tunately, in higher education we are 
accumulating that proof. Much remains 
to be done, especially in removing the 
discriminations against Negroes, but a 
good beginning toward the easing of 
the conscience of the American college 
has been made. 



A New Focus in Public Relations for Teachers 
and Teacher Education 

FBANCIS C. PRAY 


I F THEOE is a shortage oE trained teach¬ 
ers in America today, if teachers ai-e 
poorly paid, if there is fear of the loss 
of intellectual freedom, if institutions of 
teacher education and school systems 
are poorly supported, education has 
brought these things upon itself. 

It is not enough to blame low sal¬ 
aries, unsatisfactory working conditions, 
poor retirement prospects, or tlie gen¬ 
eral “climate of the times," for tlie crea¬ 
tion of these problems. It is necessaiy 
to blame these and related conditions 
upon the low prestige whicli the public 
school teacher now enjoys in the minds 
of the general public. 

In early America the teacher held 
a special and honored place in tile pio¬ 
neer society, It could then be said that 
"A schoolmaster should have an atmos¬ 
phere of awe, and walk wonderingly, 
as if he were amazed at being himself” 
We know that pioneer families vied for 
the privilege of having "teacher” as a 
roomer. Whole communities gathered 
to bring in a teacher for their children. 

Today, however, professional morale 
is low. Teachers are often on the defen¬ 
sive in their own community. Teachers 
are underpaid. Because of a combina¬ 
tion of circumstances, some groups and 
individuals have singled out teachers as 
especially suspect with regard to possible 
Communist leanings, Reactionaries or 
the misinformed criticize teachers for 
failure to teach fundamentals and for 
teaching overly liberal ideas in social 
studies and humanities. 

Teachers have gone on the defensive. 
The nation-wide publicity campaigns 
pointing out that teaching is the poorest 
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paid profession have done far more 
harm tlian good. They have created a 
public relations problem where they 
hoped to solve one. They have put the 
emphasis on dollar rewards rather than 
on rewards of service. And, paradox¬ 
ically, they have defeated in some de¬ 
gree their own stated objective. 

Since the public is thoroughly con- 
vmced that teachers are underpaid, even 
though it is unwilling to do very much 
about it, people draw the conclusion 
that teachers therefore must not he too 
well qualified—and they draw the fur¬ 
ther conclusion, I’m afraid, that they ate 
therefore dissatisfied and perhaps espe¬ 
cially vulnerable to Communist influ¬ 
ence. 

I know that teachers are underpaid. 
Even some administrators are under¬ 
paid. But vve won’t raise salaries by 
creating a picture of the teacher as a 
shabby, frustrated, underprivileged men¬ 
dicant for public favor. And we cer¬ 
tainly won’t create respect for the 
teacher. 

And if the teacher isn’t respected in 
our society, how are we going to solve 
the problems of teacher salaries, teacher 
shortage, and the eroding effect of fear 
in die schools? Somewhere along the 
line we have lost something. People 
cannot be expected to tax themselves 
to pay higher salaries just because teach¬ 
ers say they need more money. That’s 
the poorest argument in the world. The 
public must be convinced, as our fore- 
fatliers were convinced, that the teacher 
is a precious, an essential, part of our 
society. 

Christopher Edgar Persons, in one of 
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the most penetrating discussions of edu¬ 
cational public relations ever written, 
has this critically important statement to 
niake: 

The embodiment of every educational Jn- 
stitiition's eminence is its facul^. No pro¬ 
gram and no institution can afford to lose 
sight of this fundamental, unless it is willing 
also to rest its claim for eminence on some 
ground other than that of an ediio.'itional 
institution.' 

Substitute the word "teachers” for 
‘■fnculty" and we have the clue to the 
answer to the question of what kind of 
public relations program we can adopt 
which will answer the problems posed 
in tlio first paragraph of this article. 

What I am trying to say, I think, is 
that the best public relations for the 
schools, the best public relations for 
teacher education, the best service to 
teachers, lies in support of a program, 
any program, all programs to lend pres¬ 
tige and add dignity to the role of "the 
American teacher." Tin talking about a 
new focus of our public relations efforts, 
not on the process of education, not on 
"the role of education," not on "creating 
\indcrstanding of the needs of educa¬ 
tional institutions," but on a program to 
interpret and gain understanding and 
support for "the American teacher.” 

How shall we begin? f suspect many 
persons will advise that we begin simply 
with a gigantic public information pro¬ 
gram, "telling the public the story of 
the problems of education and of the 
teacher,” That hasn't worked, has it? 
Even after millions of words, hundreds 
of tlioiisands of pamphlets, thousands of 
speeches on the problems of education, 
the teacher today enjoys less prestige' 
than ever before in American history. 
Publicity is not the easy answer. Pub¬ 
lic relations is extremely inefficient in 

' Persons, Public Relations for Colleges nnd 
Vniuersities (Stanford, Callf.i Stanford Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1040), p. 13. 


achieving results by this method when 
die information runs counter to or runs 
in the absence of any ready-set attitudes 
of acceptance. 

Mr, J. A, R. Pimlott * quotes a num¬ 
ber of persuasive examples of the utter 
failure of this approach. Since these are 
not widely known, and since this ap¬ 
proach is so commonly recommended, 
they stand repenting, 

1. A Bureau of Apriculturnl Economics 
survey, Home Makers*^Acceptance of Nutri¬ 
tion Information in niv Urban Community, 
showed in 1948 that after years of educa¬ 
tional work half the homemakers in a se¬ 
lected urban community had little or no 
information on nuhition; only 4 percent had 
"adeqimto” information. The failure is the 
more significajil because the purpo.se w.is 
so obviously in (he homemakers’ interests 
and the subject matter bore .so directly on 
their everyday lives, 

2. Many cases ore provided from war¬ 
time experience. Thus, Hovl.and, Liims- 
daine, and Sheffield found that the films 
used in the United States Army orientation 
program made almost no significant change 
in the more general opinion items designed 
to measure the program's ob|ecfive.v.* 

3. The experiment wliich was made in 
Cincinnati in 1947-48 is perhap.s of even 
greater interest, A six months' campaign 
was launched to make the city "United 
Nations conscious,” Full use was made of 
all the chief media—the press, radio, pub¬ 
lications, films, public meetings. One radio 
station alone scheduled spot programs 150 
times a week. The .schools, churches, and 
voluntary bodies cooperated in a big way. 

What was the result? Almost no change 
was made in the number of people wfio 
had heard of the veto or knew the main 
purpose of the United Nations. The 
United Nations received praise or blame 
to the same extent and for the same reasons 
—good or bad—as at the start, And criti- 

’J. A. n. Pimlott, ‘'Public Relations Down to 
Earth," Harvard Uusiness Bedew, Septeniber- 
October 1053, p, 5B. 

’Experiments In Afass Cammunicalion 
(Princeton, N, J.: Princeton University Press, 
1949), Vol, III, 
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cisms of the United Nations actually greu).* 

Then how do we approach the prob¬ 
lem? I suggest that the public relations 
program which will succeed in raising 
the prestige of the teacher and therefore 
increase public support and trust in 
education, must start right in the hearts 
of senior educators themselves, It must 
begin in the teacher-training institutions. 
As we educate our undergraduates and 
full-time graduate students in education, 
we must emphasize dedication and re¬ 
sponsibility as well as techniques and 
subject matter. 

We mush build a sense of pride. This 
pride must come out of a pride in the 
profession fostered and maintained in 
the hearts of the teachers of our teachers. 
It starts with them. If the graduates of 
teacher-training institutions walk forth 
with pride, we’ll be over the first big 
hurdle. 

Then, too, as teacher-training institu¬ 
tions provide graduate work for in-serv¬ 
ice teachers, we must resolve to treat 
each student as a partner in education, 
rather than as a pupil. We must not 
blunt enthusiasm by requiring blind ac¬ 
ceptance. We must work unceasingly 
to make our graduate courses in educa¬ 
tion meaningful, rewarding, and stimu¬ 
lating. Too long have the graduate "for 
credit” courses been a laughing (or cry¬ 
ing) matter among too many teachers 
who have to go to graduate school at 
night or during summers in order to earn 
a pay raise. 

We must build a sense of dignity. 
Parents exercise special judgment in the 
selection of a baby sitter. They make 
financial sacrifices to provide tne best 
medical care for their children. We 
mush persuade them that the teacher is 
dealing with the same precious com¬ 
modity, which is not less precious merely 
because it is sitting iu a classroom rather 
than in a doctor’s examination chair. 


Let's stop talking about low pay, Let’s 
talk, rather, about the duties and con¬ 
tributions of this essential profession, 
Here the administrators of the schools— 
the principals and superintendents— 
must take leadership. Rather than con¬ 
fine their attention primarily to "peison- 
nel matters" in the narrow sense of the 
word, rather than confine their major 
efforts to interpreting the financial needs 
of the schools, essential as this service is 
rather than talking so much about build- 
ings and athletic fields and extracurricu¬ 
lar activities, they too can contribute by 
making their major public relations effort 
that of supporting and interpreting the 
importance of the teacher in our society. 
They must feel the conviction that the 
teacher, not the administrator and/or the 
school board, is the precious and indis¬ 
pensable ingredient in a successful edu¬ 
cational system. They must constantly 
strive to get this conviction across into 
public consciousness, 

One of the startling paradoxes in 
American public education is the com¬ 
paratively high degree of respect the 
teacher receives from the parents of the 
children in her room, as manifested by 
the long lines of earnest-faced parents 
seeking interviews at PTA nights and 
similar occasions, ns compared with the 
comparatively low degree of respect 
which the teaching profession as a whole 
enjoys with those same parents, as evi¬ 
denced by poor support for schools. 

Upon the administrator, who almost 
invariably enjoys greater prestige in tho 
community than does the teacher, falls 
the duty of helping to bridge this gap. 
He must not ridicule, he must not ex¬ 
cuse his teachers. He must take every 
occasion to explain what the task of 
the teaclier is in terms of the current 
concepts of education in our society, in¬ 
terpret and. explain the essential import¬ 
ance of this task, and then, and not until 
then, talk in terms of square feet per 


Italics fire mine.—F,C.P. 
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pupil, nuditoriiims for dramatics, and 
new athletic fields for football 

We must build a sense of worth. We 
must build a sense of worth so that 
teachers will stop advising students to 
seek other fields for' careers, so that teadi- 
ers will stop being on the defensive in 
public meetings, so that teachers will 
stop talking about low pay as the prin¬ 
cipal reason for the low prestige of the 
profession. 

Our tendency has been to ti-y to solve 
each separate educational problem by a 
separate and disconnected series of pub¬ 
lic relations efforts witlioiit spending 
much attention and even less effort on 
the central factors which must be cor¬ 
rected before solutions will come to die 
part problems. We build programs de¬ 
signed to convince the pjublic that teacli- 
ers should receive more pay. But we 
don't spend an equal amount of effort 
to convince the public that teachers have 
increased in worth. We spend time and 
effort on programs designed to defend 
intellectual freedom for teachers. But 
we don’t spend an equal amount of time 
and effort to interpret the principles of 
intellectual freedom and infonn die pub¬ 
lic how much it has at stake, itself, in 
seeing that these principles are taught 
and defended. 

I contend that die new focus of the 
public relations effort which we need 
must concentrate by intent and effort on 
the single objective of building for the 
teacher the prestige and the importance 
in the public mind which the position 
merits, At the same time, this phase of 
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the program must be accompanied with 
large-scale and sincere efforts of odier 
educators and others concerned to a.ssist 
in building in the heart of the teachers 
themselves a confidence in the import¬ 
ance of their profession, a pride in the 
dignity of their calling, and a sense of 
wordi in the contribution they make to 
our society, 

Would this public relations achieve¬ 
ment solve our various problems? The 
task of recruiting candidates for the 
teaching profession would be eased by 
dignifying the career. Young people 
have always wished to enter careers in 
which they may earn and enjoy respect 
and high place in the hearts of others. 
The task of getting increased financial 
support for institutions of teacher educa¬ 
tion would be made easier because of 
persuasion of the value of the prod¬ 
uct. Tlie task of getting increasing com¬ 
munity support for schools would be 
made easier because of the growing con¬ 
viction of citizens that teachers per¬ 
form an importarit and useful service to 
society. The educational process itself 
would become more effective because 
the individual teacher would feel a 
higher sense of responsibility, a greater 
dignify, a deeper pride, in being part 
of education. 

We are not engaged merely in a battle, 
but in a thirty years campaign. We will 
achieve the answer to Our problems 
when everyone in America is convinced, 
as Henry Brooks Adams put it, that "A 
teacher affects eternity; he can never 
tell where his influence stops.” 



New Dimensions for the College Teacher; 
A Symposium 

I. Teacher and Student in the 1960’s: Some 
Problems and Opportunities 

ALBERT C. JACOBS 


W E ALL recall the era immediately 
following World War II when the 
facilities of our colleges and universities 
were taxed to the utmost limit. If we 
are effectively to fulfill the responsibili¬ 
ties of higher education in the 1960’s, 
if we are not again to be faced with an 
emergency such as was caused in 1945 
by the sudden cessation of hostilities, we 
must in the years immediately ahead ex¬ 
ercise foresight and perspective; we must 
to the best of our ability lay the founda¬ 
tions for removing the obstacles to the 
effective relationship between teacher 
and student, 

I do not presume to be a pinphet nor 
do I have the vision to predict what lies 
ahead. In the words of President Dean 
Busk of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
"The decade behind us suggests that 
the next ten years will be filled with vast 
and quickly moving events, some to our 
liking, others not—some working out in 
accordance with plans desired by our- 
selve.s and our friends, others coming 
with breath-taking surprise,” There are, 
however, certain basic premises on wliidi 
we can assume, I believe, general agree¬ 
ment. 

In the first place, the years that lie 
immediately ahead will inevitably bring 
a rising tide of students far greater in 
extent and far more difficult to handle 
than the sudden influx of veterans after 
World War 11. From less than 12,000 
In 1950, from 60,000 in 1070, our col¬ 
leges and universities had by 1950 ex¬ 
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panded to 2,275,000. In the first five 
decades of this century the student pop. 
ulatioQ increased some elghteeii-fola, 
Tlie President's Commission on Higher 
Education has predicted nearly five mil¬ 
lion students by 1960, though more con¬ 
servative estimates place the number 
somewhat lower. But certain it is, and 
about this there is no doubt, that the 
years ahead will produce a marked in¬ 
crease in college and university enroll¬ 
ment Basic statistics are conclusive. In 
1953 the population from the ages of 
eighteen to twenty-one slightly exceeded 
9,000,000, By 1972 more than 14,000,000 
will be in the similar age bracket. 

Not only will the colleges and iiniver- 
siHes in the years ahead be called upon 
to educate more students; they will be 
asked, and wisely so, to receive more 
young men and women from foreign 
lands, more exchange students. 

In the second place, financial support 
is necessary for the continued and in¬ 
creased effectiveness of higher education, 
if we are to remove the obstacles to an 
effective student-teacher relationship. As 
we all know, education costs money, 
and along with other commodities the 
costs have gone up. According to the 
Commission on Financing Higher Edu¬ 
cation of the Association of American 
Universities, the total educational and 
general income of accredited institutions 
of higher learning in 1950 amounted to 
one billion seven hundred million dol¬ 
lars. President Dean Rusk of the Rocke- 
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feller Foundation has estimated that “it 
would be conservative to suggest tliat 
Jiigher education could use well today 
something on the order of $300 to $400 
million per year of new money not now 
nvtiilnble." This is not the time nor tlie 
place to discuss this vital matter that 
causes so much concern. But essential 
as is the adequate financial support of 
our colleges and universities—indepen¬ 
dent as well as tax-supported—^money 
is not the sole answer to our difficult 
roblems, The real answer lies far 
eeper, and in the institutions them¬ 
selves, 

In the third place, the current ideo¬ 
logical conflict between the forces of 
freedom and totalitarianism will, I am 
certain, be with us for years to come. 
This prolonged struggle, which has at 
its base the dignity and integrity of the 
individual, will continue ho tax to the ut¬ 
most the resources—both human and ma¬ 
terial—of this nation. It will demand 
for successful resolution our complete 
strength—intellectual, moral, and spirit¬ 
ual, as well as military and economic. 
At the same time we have been called 
upon to assume mounting responsibili¬ 
ties in world affairs, and in the position 
of world leadership for which we were 
unprepared and untrained. Such being 
the case, it is imperative that we learn 
more of other peoples and of their cul¬ 
tures. 

And again, no matter what the years 
ahead may bring—a continuation of the 
current conflict, or World War III—^in¬ 
stitutions of higher learning will be 
called upon to perform extremely essen¬ 
tial functions. They must, as they have 
during other critical periods in. our his¬ 
tory, assume a position of leadership and 
a policy of enlightenment, To quote 
again from Dr, Dean Rusk, we must 
“do whatever we can to be ready for 
whatever comes—to build where we can 
build, to learn what we can about pre¬ 
venting disaster, to be ready ourselves 


to repair any disaster we may suffer, and 
to get on with the high purpose lying 
quietly in the hands of our people/’ 

And last, but by no means least, the 
student, we must never forget, is the 
center, the focal point of education. It 
is because of him that our institutions 
exist. Tie it is who is being trained to 
assume his responsibilities in a complex 
but challenging world. Education of 
students is the central focus of every col¬ 
lege. It must be concerned with their 
full development as citizens, assisting 
tliem to become mature and effective in¬ 
dividuals and members of a democratic 
society. 

“The Teacher and Student in the 
1960’s.” We are not here to concentrate 
our discussion on the preparing of good 
college teachers, important and funda¬ 
mental as this is. Instead, the focus 
is on the teacher qua teacher, that is, 
in his relationship to students. What 
then are some of the obstacles to an ef¬ 
fective relationship between teacher and 
student? More specifically, what are the 
impediments which prevent the teacher 
from making the student the central fo¬ 
cus in teaching? What are they and 
what can be done about them? I list 
certain items that I hope will invite 
helpful and constructive discussion. 

In the first place, I mention the con¬ 
tinuing expansion of knowledge and the 
difficulty of the teacher informing him¬ 
self in Ills own field and in others. Just 
a year ago President Charles W. Cole of 
Amherst correctly saidi “Knowledge, 
like invention.?, increases in geometric 
ratio, with the result that in the twen¬ 
tieth century knowledge has expanded 
at a prodigious rate. Tin's expansion has 
been both a function of the increasing 
complexity of society and the means by 
which tliese changes within society have 
become possible.” This situation poses 
serious problems not only for the teaclier, 
but for the institution as well. It em¬ 
phasizes the necessity fbr the college or 
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university to define clearly its objec¬ 
tives and to set its course in the execu¬ 
tion thereof. 

A second obstacle is the pressure on 
the teacher of individual research. Re¬ 
search and the advancement of knowl¬ 
edge of course are of signal importance. 
But the development of the minds and 
of the souls of our students must not 
suffer because of it, The preoccupation 
with research at the expense of teaching 
is a widespread difficulty. It is due, I 
submit, to several causes. There is, to 
begin with, the interest of tlie teacher 
himself, Faculty members frequently 
give the impression that teaching is a 
secondary interest. They seem to look 
on teaching as a means of financing re¬ 
search, "They draw tlieir salaries,” in 
the words of the recent excellent re¬ 
port on premedical education, "for 
teaching but devote no more time to it 
than is absolutely necessary; as soon as 
the lecture (delivered with a imnimum 
of preparation) is over, they hurry back 
to the laboratories or libraries and re¬ 
sume their research—apparently the 
only serious purpose of their professional 
lives. Their students are largely shut 
out.” 

Again, the emphasis on research is due 
to practical necessity, The slogans “up 
or out,” "publish or perish” have become 
symbols of the problem. The difficulty 
lies in the emphasis, the undue emphasis, 
which too many institutions place on 
these matters from the standpoint of pro¬ 
motion and fiiiaiidal advancement, dis¬ 
regarding the quality of performance in 
the classroom, ignoring utterly inferior 
teaching. 

In the third place, as a further ob¬ 
stacle, I note a special kind of ignorance, 
and certainly an unintentional type, on 
the part of teachers. What are students 
really like? What emotional and social 
factors keep many of them from func¬ 
tioning as the rational beings an intel¬ 
lectual community might desire? In 


fact, what is the college community? 
What are its pressures on students? What 
factors determine the leal values bv 
which students live day by day? Is 
there a set of values and a power struc¬ 
ture in the student community little 
understood by many faculty members? 
Also, what are the individual variations 
among students which determine how 
eacli can best learn, at what speed, and 
Stimulated by what methods? In other 
words, has the college staff the uecessnty 
backgi-ound in understanding human 
growth and cultural processes, or 1ms it 
taken the time, granted such under¬ 
standing, to evaluate the effectiveness 
of its own work? 

In die fourth place, I note tire need for 
a breadth in knowledge and outlook ver¬ 
sus tlae need of students for specialized 
knowledge and techniques. This is nn 
obstacle, and a very real one. The solu¬ 
tion again must lie in the defining of the 
educational objectives of the institution 
and in the effective execution thereof. 

In the fifth place, I note the compet¬ 
ing demands for the teacher’s time. I 
have already mentioned certain factors 
that must be considered, namely, the 
increasing demands of expanding knowl¬ 
edge and the pressure of research. To 
these I now add certain other items. 
I mention the time required for facully 
committee service. Again, this is a mat¬ 
ter of institutional planning and of wise 
administration alert to the responsibili¬ 
ties of the teacher. I note also the de¬ 
mands for governmental and other con¬ 
sulting services. Some outside employ¬ 
ment is stimulating. Too much of it is 
preoccupying. What is the optimum 
amount and type in relation to the fac¬ 
ulty member's central work with stu¬ 
dents? 

Dr. Oliver C, Carmichael, President 
of tire University of Alabama, has ob¬ 
served; "The discovery of nuclear fissLoa 
by university professors working in theJr 
own laboratories gave the public a new 
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faitli in scientific investigation and a new 
respect for the investigator. The evi¬ 
dence is clear from the overwhelming 
demands made upon institutions by gov¬ 
ernment, business, and industry since 
iVorld War II for research assistance in 
the solution of their problems. Tire 
ivory tower conception of the university 
has been largely displaced by a belief in 
the almost magical powers of the scholar- 
scientist.” And to quote again from the 
Report on Pre-Medical Education: “An 
able teacher participates in campus and 
community life, ana the wise administra¬ 
tor encourages him to do so, allowing 
him time for this purpose ” 

And, again, I note the need for the 
teacher’s participation in student aSairs 
and in counseling. This is a matter of 
fundamental importance. It goes to the 
root of the problem we are discussing. 
It requires an understanding on the psirh 
of the teacher of the over-all objective of 
education—the fullest development of 
the individual student. 

Furthermore, I mention the competi¬ 
tion for the teacher, particularly in the 
fields of science and government, but in 


performing their duties well. Here, 
again, of course, practice varies from 
campus to campus. 

A further obstacle is a difference in 
basic pliilosophy. Some staff members 
may not agree with the premise that stu¬ 
dents are the primary business of a col¬ 
lege. Possibly general agreement is un¬ 
necessary; it may even be undesirable. 
But a college must view tlie facts and 
state them frankly. It then will have n 
basis for evaluating tlie effectiveness of 
its work. 

We have already noted that certain 
pressures of great numbers of students in 
the 1960's and the equally certain lag in 
the preparation of adequate numbers of 
teachers. This means larger classes and 
less faculty-member time available per 
student. We must, in my humble opin¬ 
ion, prepare now to meet this situation. 
As President Dean Rusk wrote early this 
year: “Our question is not what we ought 
to be ready to do ten years hence, but 
rather, what we must be about during 
the next ten years, beginning now.” 

"New Dimensions for the College 
Teacher'—I venture to make certain 


other fields as well—a trend that is cer¬ 
tain to continue. It is true that tlie other 
professions "are offering higher educa¬ 
tion more and more competition for our 
ablest citizens. Teachers are continually 
being lured away from the college cam- 

f ius, and potentially first-rate teachers 
mm their proper calling." The attitude 
of the college or university, the morale 
that exists on the campus—are the most 
elfective answers. 

And again, the student as the central 
focus of institutional attention is ob¬ 
scured by a host of minor distractions. 
If adequate secretarial help, office space, 
and entertainment funds are not avail¬ 
able, if higher salaries are reserved for 
administrators, and if the teaching staff 
vvorks with little help and under distract¬ 
ing circumstances, then those who see 
the students the most are least aided in 


suggestions. 

1. The college or university should 
give more attention to the articulate for¬ 
mulation of its aims and objectives; to 
making its courses both in content nnd 
in instruction contribute more directly to 
the realization of its objectives; and to 
communicating these objectives to stu¬ 
dents nnd staff. Dr. Carmichael has 


wisely observed, 'Terhaps the greatest 
single weakness in the American college 
is the lack of adequate provision for con¬ 
sidering questions of basic educational 


policy.” Faculty, staff, and students 
must play a part, and a vital part, in 
the fonnulation of educational aims and 


objectives. 

2. Every feasible step must be taken to 
find, to encourage and to assist po¬ 
tentially able teoebors; to interest more 
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of them in this useful calling, Teacher 
recruitment and replacement are of fun¬ 
damental importance, The challenges 
and rewards of teaclring must be pr&; 
sented with greater effectiveness and per¬ 
suasiveness to the outstanding young men 
and women, 

3. The most effective training and 
preparation for college teachers must be 
carefully considered. The present char¬ 
acter of OLir graduate training for the 
college teacher places far too great em¬ 
phasis oil research and not enough on the 
student. 

4. Every college teacher should be en¬ 
couraged to have at least a reasonable 


understanding of the psychology of ado¬ 
lescence and youth. 

5. I recommend further a number of 
items which will go far to removing some 
of the barriers to an effective student- 
teacher relationship: adequate physical 
and other institutional facilities; the en¬ 
couragement of teacher evaluation; have 
policies which will encourage profes¬ 
sional growth; salary and promotion 
schedules based on merit; provisions for 
professional travel and attendance at pro¬ 
fessional meetings; the establishment of 
teaching internships; adequate clerical 
and technical assistance. 


IL Special Problems of the Four-Year College 
WILLIAM H. CONLEY 


Each new decade brings with it prob¬ 
lems and opportunities to every level 
of education and to all teachers. One 
need not be a prophet to forecast some 
of those we will find in the approaching 
decade—the sixties—for the teacher in 
the four-year college. The facts that 
are clear to us at the present time—the 
birth rate of the forties and fifties, the 
current enrollment in the elementary 
schools, and the continued populariza¬ 
tion of post-high-school education—^mean 
that, barring war or economic collapse, 
we shall have a sizable increase in en¬ 
rollments in institutions providing edu¬ 
cation beyond the twelfth grade, It is 
in this changed enrollment that we shall 
find many of the problems and opportu¬ 
nities for the teacher. Of course there 
will be others due to improvements in 
transportation and communication bring¬ 
ing the world and its varied cultures 
closer and closer together, due to tech¬ 
nological and economic developments, 
and to new sociological structures. But 


it is impossible to estimate when such 
changes will present serious new prob¬ 
lems or oiler new opportunities to four- 
year colleges, 

The increase in the potential enroll¬ 
ment will offer two courses of action to 
tile four-year college. The first course 
is that of maintaining a constant en¬ 
rollment and exercising careful selection 
so that only those students who are 
equipped to profit from the established 
programs are admitted. In such a situa¬ 
tion tliere will be no essentially new 
problems or opportunities. There will 
be a new challenge to make the most of 
an opportunity which has long been 
looked for—the opportunity to develop 
intellectual leadership, to stimulate r 
well-rounded growth, and to carry on 
in a better way the timeless educatlonnl 
program for free men. Here college 
teachers will focus attention on clarifi¬ 
cation of their accepted objectives, on 
improvement of motivation of individual 
students to work to capacity, and on 
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improved organization of learning expe¬ 
riences to effect the desired changes in 
ilucbnt reaction. . , , 

The second course is that of expand¬ 
ing to admit a proportionate share of 
the increasing college population. Witli 
the insistence of prospective students 
and alumni urging the increase from 
without, and with the financial pressure 
for more current income from within, 
there is a strong probability that many 
four-year colleges will make eve^ effort 
to enlarge, Such a decision will bring 
witli it administrative problems, and also 
serious problems for the teacher. 

First, there will be many additions to 
the staff of persons who are inadequately 
equipped for college teaching. Even 
though they may have completed all or 
n part of graduate work, we can be confi¬ 
dent that the beginnings whicli grad¬ 
uate schools are now making in die pro¬ 
fessional aspects of college teaching will 
have reached only a relatively small per¬ 
centage of the new teachers. Unless 
administrators begin, several years in ad¬ 
vance of the anticipated enrollment in¬ 
crease, to stockpile faculty, there is a 
good chance that many of those assigned 
in the sixties will be lacking even ade¬ 
quate graduate preparation. 

In meeting this first problem, teach¬ 
ers will find an opportunity to work in 
cooperation with the administration in 
developing and carrying on an in-service 
Irflining program. The necessity of 
teaching mnclamentals to the new mem¬ 
bers will be the occasion for focusing 
the attention of all staff members on the 
improvement of instruction. The in¬ 
creased heterogeneity of the expanded 
student body and the enlarged group to 
handle will modify instructional proce¬ 
dures, The in-service training program 
will, then, extend to a consideration of 
these situations, to experimentation in 
meeting them, and to a professional 
development of all faculty members. 

The second problem will be that of 


adjusting curriculum. This does not 
mean necessarily a foresaking of stand¬ 
ards, hut it means a recognition of real¬ 
ity. The increased numbers of students 
coming from varied high schools with 
comprehensive offerings, though their 
work may be quantitatively and qualita¬ 
tively satisfactory, are likely to have 
more varied backgrounds than we find 
today. 

Tire changed programs in secondary 
schools require the change in the cur¬ 
riculum of most four-year colleges. The 
college is ceasing to be the dictator of 
the high school program. Universaliza¬ 
tion of high school education has brought 
with it essential changes in order to hold 
the interests of large numbers of young 
people who have no desire to pursue 
college work. If our colleges accept 
the increased enrollment, they must ex¬ 
pect to find more and more students 
coming to them without the background 
in language and literature, and even 
without some of the so-called essentials 
in mathematics which were presented by 
all college students a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury ago. Merely because there has 
been such a change is no reason to con¬ 
clude tliat liberal arts education is im¬ 
possible. The change will present an 
opportunity to teachers to adjust the 
cun'iculum of the college to provide for 
the changed background, Instead of 
head-shaking and hand-wringing over 
the lack of preparation of students they 
will study backgrounds and preparation, 
and rearrange the learning experiences 
in college to attain their traditional ob¬ 
jectives even though it may be neces¬ 
sary to provide some of the more ele¬ 
mentary instruction in certain areas. 

Curriculum modification must come 
from the teachers and must be based on 
their conviction that it is necessary. 
When the administration provides the 
opportunity for faculty study of the prob¬ 
lem, it is likely there will be a reor¬ 
ganization of learning experiences and 
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that teachers will also be provided with 
a better understanding of the type of 
motivation needed, 

Third, there will be the problem of 
handling a larger group of students so 
that individuals are not submerged. The 
problem which has been with many 
schools admitting large and varied 
groups will almost certainly find its way 
into the four-year college in its expan¬ 
sion, 

There is a prejudice on the part of 
many, if not most, college teachers 
against large group instruction. In spite 
of the fact there has been no significant 
evidence submitted that large groups 
are less effective, teachers feel that the 
intangibles of education and the impor¬ 
tant student-teacher relationships are lost 
when dealing with large masses. Per¬ 
haps if we start widi a recognition that 
learning is a self-activity on the part of 
the students, and that the role of the 
teacher at the college level is limited to 
four or five major activities, that is, moti¬ 
vation, guidance of reaction, rewarding 
achievement, and ordering the learning 
experiences, we will realize diat tliere 
is no magic in any particular class size. 
Class size may be adapted to certain 
situations. There is a tremendous op¬ 
portunity for careful experimentation 
with large groups, for the development 
of techniques and administrative organi¬ 
zations that will permit teachers to carry 
on their unique activities in stimulating 
learning, for creative thinking about 


teacher-student relations, and for the 
evaluation of all. 

Finally and closely related to the 
last, there is a fourth problem that iriay 
be called the economizing of teacher 
energy. Whenever an element becomes 
scarce it is necessary to economize in 
its use. One of the scarce elements in 
education in the sixties will be the time 
and energy of the excellent teacher in 
college. How it can be conserved will 
be one of the major concerns of both 
administrators and teachers. In recent 
years there has been a growing tendency 
for teachers to participate more and 
more, not only in the formation of edu¬ 
cational policy which is necessary, but 
in administrative, guidance, and clcri- 
cal activities. We have failed to distin¬ 
guish between those activities which re¬ 
quire the background, the training, and 
the point of view of the teacher, and 
those activities connected with a college 
which can be performed by someone 
else. In short, we have consumed luxuri¬ 
ously, if not wastefully, teacher time 
and teacher energy. Administrative ini- 
tiative and teacher cooperation roust 
work out an optimum utilization of tho 
scarce element. This may require care¬ 
ful "job analysis," eliminating from 
teacher duties those tasks which can be 
performed by less highly qualified and 
trained persons, more efficient utilization 
of classroom hours, more considerate 
scheduling to avoid unnecessary waste of 
time. 


III. Special Problems, Opportunities, and Approaches 
of the Urban Institution 
MALVINA SGHWEIZER 

The problems faced by every school pounded for the urban institution. Seri- 
of higher education with the expected ous limitations of space for instruction 
vising tide of students will be com- and difficulty in expanding residence 
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facilities will be ]iroblems shared by all 
of us But superimposed on these are 
some now peculiar to the urban institu- 
lioii. We compete for the attention of 
Ihe student against the distractions of 
metropolitan life, We must telescope 
our activities, because the student who 
commutes long distances or works after 
school is with us only a few hours each 
day. We must tiy to inculcate new cul¬ 
tural and intellectual values despite our 
limited influence on the student who re¬ 
turns to his home each day, where the 
values of his childhood environment are 
constantly reinforced. We must attempt 
to broaden the student's social horizon 
Dgainst the continuing trend toward so¬ 
cial inbreeding which occurs because the 
student finds it easier to establish friend¬ 
ships with those in his own geographi¬ 
cal area. We must, finally, because of 
our big enrollments, coupled with 
budgetary restrictions, teach in instruc¬ 
tional units which are not optimal in 
size, 

We have at this time no reason to sup¬ 
pose that the expanded student popula¬ 
tion will bring with it commensurate 
financial support. Our privilege and re¬ 
sponsibility of bringing the gifts of edu¬ 
cation to the many will probably have 
to be accompli-shed without a propor¬ 
tionate expansion of our facilities. This 
is a challenge to be met realistically, 
making maximal use of our present re¬ 
sources, while striving for adequate sup¬ 
port for our needs, 

This ever-present problem for the 
urban institution—large enrollments and 
limited resources—will undoubtedly be¬ 
come the problem of many colleges and 
universities by the 1960’s. I will pre¬ 
sume to describe a few of the ways we 
have met—I cannot go so far as to say 
solved—some of these difficulties. 

In a setting like ours, which lacks 
some of the advantages of campus life, 
the influence of the classroom teacher 
becomes of immeasurable importance, 


and every opportunity must be exploited 
for teacher-student contacts. Dr, Jacobs 
has urged us to consider the student the 
focal point of education. It is our job 
to make the student aware that he is im¬ 
portant and that our educational insti¬ 
tutions exist for his benefit. This can¬ 
not be accomplished entirely in the class¬ 
room, because of the large number of 
students handled by each instructor. 

One procedure which we have used 
with marked success, which has long 
since passed the stage of experimenta¬ 
tion and has become an integral part of 
our college life, is an organized counsel¬ 
ing service staffed entirely by regular 
members of the faculty, The distance 
between the classroom teacher and the 
student diminishes as the student finds 
teachers whom he has known in the 
classroom also concerned with his per¬ 
sonal welfare. Representation on the 
counseling staff by members from differ¬ 
ent departments also gives the student 
the benefit of expert guidance in his 
chosen cuiTiculum, 

Another side to this relationship is the 
influence on the counselor, for whom the 
experience is sometimes educational. An 
understanding of student grievances 
often leads to a re-examination of the 
counselor’s own attitudes and his ap¬ 
proach to teaching, effects which are 
soon reflected in his handling of the 
student in the clas.sroom. 

In the urban institution the normal 
adolescent rebellion is accomplished 
with more difficulty than in a college 
where tlie student lives remote from the 
home. There is daily reactivation of the 
conflict between the attractions of the 
comfortable protecting influences of the 
home and the student’s urge to free him¬ 
self, which he must, if he is to achieve 
a healthy maturity; and reactivation of 
the conflict between the nonutilitarian 
values inculcated by the college and the 
pressure at home for achievement in 
areas which will bring greater social or 
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financial prestige. In these emotion- 
charged situations the warm, nnclerstaiid- 
ing support of the teacher-counselor can 
be critical for the student’s successful ad¬ 
justment to college life. 

In my own college, administrative rec¬ 
ognition of the value of organized coun¬ 
seling service has been concrete, in the 
form of reduced teaching schedules to 
allow for regular conference hours, extra 
compensation for additional work en¬ 
tailed during registration, and academic 
rewards in the form of promotion. In 
fact, on our present counseling staff 10 
percent are full professors, 50 percent 
associate, and the rest assistant profes¬ 
sors, 

Valuable as this service is, it is (for 
obvious budgetary reasons) limited in 
scope, and its full effectiveness depends 
in large measure on the cooperation of 
the other members of the facvdty and 
the supplementary counseling they do 
as part of their role as classroom teach¬ 
ers. In fact, some departments consider 
student conferences an integral part of 
the teaching process and schedule regu¬ 
lar conference hours. 

In ours, as in every major institution 
of higher education, there is considerable 
emphasis on research and publication, 
but this does not have to be an obstacle 
to good teaching. A balance can be 
achieved, In practice, some of our best 
teachers, even for tho beginning student, 
are actively engaged in researcb. Suc¬ 
cess in this area has again depended 
upon administrative understanding of 
the problem. Many departmental chair¬ 
men set the climate in the department 
by due emphasis on the professor's re¬ 
sponsibility as teacher, and general ad¬ 
ministrative policy sets the full teach¬ 


ing load at the figure of not more than 
twelve hours a week, which makes nos- 
sible a happy balance between these 
two facets of the college teacher's resnon- 
sibility. 

In the future we will be educating 
move exchange students from many for¬ 
eign lands. These students coming to 
an urban institution, faced with the cold 
impersonality of metropolitan life in a 
sti'ange country, present a special teach¬ 
ing and guidance problem, but they 
also offer us an opportunity. Develop¬ 
ment of our foreign student centers with 
greater emphasis on our own students' 
participation in these groups, and infor¬ 
mative talks by our visitors on their oul- 
hire, problems, and traditions would ha 
a valuable educational experience. Be¬ 
sides enhancing the visitor’s prestige, it 
might go far toward breaking down our 
own provincialism and isolationist ten¬ 
dencies and toward integrating the for¬ 
eign student into urban life. 

An understanding of the psychology 
of youth and adolescence is important, 
but it is not enough to acquire this 
knowledge and live on it forever. We 
grow stale, and the problems of youth 
change so that our understanding today 
may have little relevance ten years from 
now. We must keep abreast of the cur¬ 
rent problems of youth in our rapidly 
changing society, Equally important is 
the teacher's vigilance in examining his 
own attitudes, and his awareness of the 
extent to which his own authoritarian 
behavior, his unconscious reactions to 
race, to religion, to social status, and 
even his snobbery as to the subject mat¬ 
ter of his own field, are impinging upon 
and interfering with an effective teacher- 
student relationship, 
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IV. The Student's Point of View 
JAMES M. EDWARDS 


A TTiuE Spirit of cooperation and mu- 
hinl understanding is the heart of the 
solution to the problems involved in stu- 
Jeiit'faculty relationships. We must all 
work together to make such a spirit 
operative in the colleges and universi- 
lies of the country. We must create a 
concern for mutual problems, a strong 
desire to work together, and a tine un¬ 
derstanding of the spirit of cooperation 
through which, and only through which, 
the proper relationship of the student to 
the educational community will be real¬ 
ized, We therefore begin with a need, 
a need to work togetlier toward achiev¬ 
ing better student-faculty relations. 

In exploring the subject before us, I 
will try to explain some of the problems 
as we have observed them discussed in 
many student meetings—problems which 
students have seen in achieving effective 
and meaningful student-faculty relations. 

I will also try to present some of the 
solutions which students have proposed 
lo these problems, 

First, an absence of sound personal 
relationship is often a serious obstacle 
lo the realization of the fullest student- 
leacher relationships. Too many times 
fftcuUy members and administrators ve- 
main withdrawn from theii' students, ap¬ 
parently failing to realize that close per¬ 
sonal relationships are an integral and 
crucial part of the educational and char¬ 
acter development of their students, 
And might I also suggest that benefits, 
in terms of a better understanding of and 
feeling for the student, are likely to ac¬ 
crue to faculty members as well from 
tin's type of relationship. Professors and 
administrators too often adopt the atti- 
hide that the student is only a young¬ 
ster who has but a short future on the 
campus, spending the majority of that 


short time at dances, parties, and foot¬ 
ball games. When a professor begins 
with diat assumption, it is easy, all 
too easy, to adopt the attitude that any 
attempt at deep and meaningful relation¬ 
ships with his students is largely a waste 
of time. 

The answer to this problem, which 
might candidly be termed professorial 
snobbery is, of course, bilateral. Stu¬ 
dents must come halfway. But faculty 
members could play a decisive role by 
going out of their way to be cordial, by 
inviting students to their homes, by tak¬ 
ing cveiy opportunity to enter into in¬ 
formal bull sessions with students, and 
so on. Faculty members and students 
could well work together in arranging 
joint social affairs, coffee hours, clubs, 
and so on. 

But these devices will in the long run 
be effective only insofar as tlicy are ac¬ 
companied by general realization that 
simple personal friendliness must neces¬ 
sarily provide the ultimate and perhaps 
the only lasting basis for rewarding stu¬ 
dent-faculty relationships. 

Second, student.? often feel that an ex¬ 
cessively paternalistic attitude on the 
part of faculties is a bar to better stu¬ 
dent-faculty relations. Too often the 
attitude is that the student must be led 
by the hand and guided through his 
courses and his education. We might 
accurately label such an attitude "spoon¬ 
feeding,” It is manifested in the over¬ 
emphasis on mechanics, on daily quizzes 
and daily assignments, rigid course out¬ 
lines, the grading system, compulsory 
class attendance, and the myriad other 
rules and regulations surrounding the 
student. The obvious reply is that stu¬ 
dents do not have the requisite matur¬ 
ity, that they in fact do not have enough 
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pevsonal initiative, and that we must 
therefore, of necessity, lead them by the 
hand and spoon-feed theh education to 
them, But I submit to you that if we 
ahvays proceed from the assumption that 
students are immature and irresponsible, 
then the chances of theii' developing 
maturity, responsibility and initiative 
are very slim. Students will never 
develop initiative if the assumption is 
that they cannot, Students will never, 
as President Jacobs has put it, "be 
trained to assume responsibilities in a 
complex and challenging world" and "be¬ 
come mature and effective individuals 
and members of a democratic society." 
Students must, in short, be treated more 
as mature persons and less as irresponsi¬ 
ble youngsters. This is basic to a more 
rewarding relationship between students 
and faculty. 

In addition to developing better infor¬ 
mal, individual, and social relationships, 
there are two other suggestions which I 
would like to offer toward achieving bet¬ 
ter communication and understanding 
between students and faculty. 

The first is a greater faculty interest 
and participation in extracurricular stu¬ 
dent affairs, Tlie faculty member is 
inevitably without full understanding of 
the student unle.ss he has some contact 
with extracurricular as well as curricular 
activities. And the conttibv\tion which 
membeis of the faculty are capable of 
making toward more effective and mean¬ 
ingful extracurricular student affairs is 
great indeed. The "full development” 
of students "as citizens and as useful 
members of our society” is at stake in the 
extracurriculum. But student groups all 
over the country have had difficulty in 
obtaining full faculty cooperation and 
participation in this aspect of the educa¬ 
tive process. On most campuses, only a 
handful of the faculty concern them¬ 
selves with such matters. Each year we 
send out hundreds of invitations to fac¬ 
ulty persons and administrators to attend 


the National Student Congress, and onlv 
a handful appear. In this area, I think 
it is fair to say that initiative has come 
from students, who sincerely want the 
advice and guidance of the faculty, but 
the faculties too often have not recipro¬ 
cated. ^ 

Second, I would suggest that greater 
student participation in the academic 
affair's of colleges and universities, both 
ciuriciilar and extracurricular, is an ef¬ 
fective and essential means of aebieving 
better student-faculty relations, At mv 
own university, and at the University of 
Minnesota, and others as well, joint stu¬ 
dent-faculty committees have compiled 
comprehensive reports recommending 
greater student participation in ciiiric- 
ular policy matters. These studies evi¬ 
dence what appears to be an increasing 
tendency to develop meaningful student 
participation in the affairs of our educa¬ 
tional communities. At the annual Nb- 
tional Student Congress of the U, S, 
National Student Association, which 
brings together over five hundred stu¬ 
dent government leaders from nil parts 
of the country, there has been, in the past 
two years, a sharp increase in the dis¬ 
cussion of the problems of shident par¬ 
ticipation in curricular affairs. 

It is clear that students just are not 
capable of playing, do not desire to play, 
a really major role in educational policy 
determination. But students can innko 
a definite contribution, a contribution 
which, in my judgment, the colleges can¬ 
not afford to overlook. Students are, 
after all, the subjects of the educative 
process, and therefore in a unique posi¬ 
tion to make important observations. 
Participation in joint student-faculty 
committees will, in addition, greatly af¬ 
fect the ability of student leaders to 
understand the problems of the colleges 
and to communicate them to all shi- 
dents, thereby making a significant con¬ 
tribution to student-faculty understand- 
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ijig, It will also impart to students a 
greater sense of participation in the col¬ 
leges and universities of which they are 
such a vital segment. 

As President Jacobs has suggested, “the 
encouragement of teacher evaluation" 
could be an effective means of achiev¬ 
ing greater student-faculty understand¬ 
ing and cooperation. Course and faculty 
evaluation programs must and can be 
run intelligently, in order to serve the 
function of providing the teacher with 
Grsthand reactions to his teaching. This 
should lielp him to improve his relation¬ 
ship with his students and also improve 
iho level of his instruction. 

President Jacobs has said that the stu- 
dcMit is the focal point of education. 1 


am confident that students would agree 
to this. But what students are looking 
for arc practical mauifestations of this 
point of view. In how many of our col¬ 
leges and universities does the attitude 
that students are the focal point actually 
manifest itself? In how many cases are 
students treated as the center of the edu¬ 
cative process? In how many cases do 
students really play a significant role in 
the affairs of the institution? Tliere ap¬ 
pears to be general recognition of the 
attitude that the student is the center of 
the educative process, Dut I think most 
students feel that the real failures have 
come as a result of not implementing this 
attitude. And witliout implementation, 
this aUiUide remains only a plntiludc. 



Organization and Administration of 
Educational Work 

HAROLD F. SMIDDY 


E ducational institutions—like govern¬ 
ment todies—are motivated to per¬ 
form a fundarnentnl public service skill¬ 
fully, effectively, and economically. 
Business, on the other hand and even in 
today's interrelated and complex econ¬ 
omy, is conducted fundamentally un¬ 
der a profit motivation. And this is 
true no matter how much the gi-owth of 
specific lousiness organizations requires 
that a service motivation also be inte¬ 
grated into management's viewpoint in 
determining the objectives and policies 
of the enterprise. In other words, an 
educational institution differs from a 
business enterprise in the nature of its 
goals, in the way in which such goals 
are determined, in the relative compre¬ 
hensiveness and complexity of opera¬ 
tions, and certainly in the extent to 
which tradition impinges on the defini¬ 
tions of objectives, authority, and even 
procedures, as compared with the gen¬ 
erally more free and flexible approaches 
which private business management can 
use with respect to corresponding fac¬ 
tors. 

An educational institution is like a 
government agency in the sense that the 
skillful educational administrator has to 
budget costs against performance tasks 
and standards, whereas the business 
manager budgets the sales he can make 
as a direct source of wherewithal to 
cover his planned costs and leave an 
adequate profit. 

In many nonprofit fields—including 
educational administration—the pei- 
fomance budget has been brought to a 
high degree of usefulness as a source of 
savings to bring costs within available 


income resources, It is certainly com- 
mendably useful in this respect, esp^ 
cially when developed and 
through the constructive initiative of ex¬ 
perienced college administrators. R can 
be truly helpful to aid in meeting the 
"big squeeze" on over-all educational 
programs which—as educators have 
made so sharply clear to all of us in 
business—face a support and mainte¬ 
nance need for new reoenues amount, 
ing to some quarter-billion dollars a 
year for the next five years; and this 
only so our institutions of higher learn¬ 
ing can put their houses in order, build 
their plant to already impinging needs 
and pressures, and hire and fairly pay suf¬ 
ficient teachers and other needed per¬ 
sonnel, all merely to face up to the so- 
called present deficits without providing 
for obviously essential future improve¬ 
ments. 

Frankly, though, I personally doubt if 
the aggregate "savings” from even much 
tighter performance budgets and man¬ 
agerial standards can produce cuts in 
pi’esent educational administrative cost 
levels large enough to do more than 
helpfidly mitigate the squeeze, but not 
get the budget balance which so per¬ 
sistently plagues you all at this time, 
and prospectively. 

To meet the full need, new and siz¬ 
able sources of income are required, to¬ 
gether —in order to attract such income 
from those from whom it must come, let 
me say quite simply—with more basic 
attacks on present inflated cost levels. 
Sudi managerial attacks will truly need 
to go deeply to fundamentals—and In 
ways for which I am afraid the college 
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adminislrative environment and habits 
will not hf^ve provided too sympathetic 
a background, What I am saying is that 
you will need, under this approach, to 
re-examine the mttire and scope of en¬ 
tire programs, fields of efiort, and per¬ 
sonnel staffing and compensation prac¬ 
tices in which your institution is cur¬ 
rently embarked; and very specifically 
[0 stop tn their entirety any which— 
against such a calmly objective test— 
can no longer positively justify their cost 
in terms of the forward-looking service 
winch they can prove they render today! 

This is not easy to do—and the cam¬ 
pus attitude does not encourage it. This 
is the more true—let’s face it—because 
if well done, your analyses and digging 
will delve not only into your student life 
activities but, of necessity, also in your 
physical plant maintenance, your olBce 
functions, and finally even into any edu- 
cntional, teaching, laboratory, or related 
activities or courses that cannot sensibly 
and unemotionally stand up under such 
forward-looking scrutiny. 

This is an administrative concept 
which, however sharp it may at first 
seem, I suggest is wortli your most open- 
minded and balanced consideration. I 
say tills especially because one of the 
new sources of revenue to help pay for 
such activities seems inevitably to be 
larger grants of corporate funds. 

If so, the business managers who have 
the nasty little practical job first, of 
convincing shareowners—whose divi¬ 
dend return levels do not reflect the 
long-continued inflation of our price 
structure and of our currency to any¬ 
thing like the degree now built into, say, 
wage levels—that it is better for them 
to contribute such dollars of earnings on 
their investment to you rather than to 
them, to give to you themselves or keep 
as tJ\ey prefer; and second, to get such 
added dollars of costs to their com¬ 
panies by covering them in product 


prices which some customers think are 
decidedly not too low already, 

You will note that I nm stressing de¬ 
liberately that a primary administrative 
function is to think of tlie income re¬ 
quired as a foundation for the costs of 
activities to be administered, rather than 
vice versa, even in educational adminis¬ 
tration. In other words, as a primary 
administrative task in this tough environ¬ 
ment in which you, and also we, are 
all struggling, self-help is probably the 
hardest medicine to take, yet probably 
—as the real earnest of good intent—the 
most necessary to take. I might note in 
passing here that "self-help" and the 
‘‘managerial leadership climate" which 
goes with it are the two single deepest 
factors which my company’s research in¬ 
dicates to be the essence of sound man¬ 
ager development, and of education for 
such development; especially for the 
younger men to M'liom, as 1 will note 
later, m'c all must consciously be dis¬ 
persing our own responsibilities and our 
own authority on a planned and positloe 
basis. 

I know how easy it is to rationalize 
why this may not be a fruitful course 
to tread. The academic environment 
seems naturally to create both a certain 
amount of comfort of mind as to accept¬ 
ance of an administrative snail's pace and 
a general spirit of being far from fully 
realistic in facing up ruggedly to admin¬ 
istrative and personnel and management 
problems. From some background as n 
consultant in the fields of both business 
and education, let me add only the 
friendly .statement of observed fact, that 
the amount of really obsolete activity and 
staff around many universities is truly 
something to think about if all of us are 
sincerely interested—as I know we are— 
in getting these indispensable institu¬ 
tions elevated to the position, the need, 
and, above all, the opportunity that is in 
front of them in the light of our country’s 
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deepest economic, politicfil, and social 
problems today. 

It is always easy to add inspiring new 
programs. I am sure you are all doing 
so for 1954. My question to you as ad¬ 
ministrators, however, is do you inci¬ 
sively carve out and stop the ones that 
didn't work, that don’t justify their time 
or cost—even if you have to hurt some¬ 
one’s feelings or take an unpopular tack 
in doing so? Nevertheless, I suggest 
that the savings which are there to seek 
and the improvement in climate which 
would result from harder-headed think¬ 
ing in this administrative direction would 
be of notable and useful dimensions. 

They would be doubly valuable, in¬ 
cidentally, to strengthen the hand of 
h'ieirdly business administrators aware of 
the importance of not letting our free 
educational institutions, which are such 
significant bastions of over-all freedom 
for all of us, sink farther into the mire 
of politically kept organizations; peopled 
increasingly by men—charged with stim¬ 
ulating the minds of our youtlis—^who 
are content either to live under govern¬ 
ment contract or appropriation handouts 
on the one hand; or to exist at the level 
of a kind of charitable dole which robs 
them of any place demanding true re¬ 
spect in society, on the other hand. 

But if you are planning to look to 
the managers of our large widely owned 
corporate businesses to help you prevent 
any .such dire condition, I urge that you 
give sober thought to oi»' fix and do even 
the toughest things in your own juris¬ 
diction to justify us in striving shoulder 
to shoulder widi you, Remember that 
we are already by far the biggest tax 
collectors in the country, the biggest col¬ 
lectors of funds to take care of the per¬ 
sonal health and security of individual 
employees, the biggest collectors of 
money to make contributions to general 
welfare activities in our communities, 
and the biggest collectors, all in our 
product prices, in many other fields that 


will come readily to your mind which 
if we get thoughtful about it, don’t have 
much to do with tlie design, production 
or sale of our goods or services in any 
specific sense. ^ 

It is hardly news to any of you that 
“big business” generally has not achieved 
deeply alFectionate and loving stature in 
the public mind to any great degree, as 
it has thus allowed itself to become 'the 
"money-collector” for all these essen¬ 
tially nonbusiness activities! I don't 
think tliis is accidental. If product 
prices have to cover not only the ma¬ 
terials, work, and profit directly neces¬ 
sary for them, but also the costs and 
overheads to become a kind of general 
welfare collection agency to boot, prices 
will get increasingly higher and increas¬ 
ingly unpopular. 

It is in the face of such realities that 
the business manager drives himself to 
go intensively and continuously into 
work simplification, cost reduction, and 
organizational streamlining of every 
component of his enterprise and every 
brake on its productivity and operation. 

Please believe that I am not lecturing, 
scolding, or popping off, But neither 
am I stuffily reciting copybook pleasan¬ 
tries on elementary principles of or¬ 
ganization and management which are 
surely as familiar to educators as to busi¬ 
ness administrators. Rather, I am only 
trying to reason out with you why busi¬ 
ness administration tends to be sharp; 
and to offer to you the direct idea that 
you too can reach for similar standards 
in your college administrative programs, 
metliods, and results. 

Here, too, perhaps your problem Is 
more like that of the government ad¬ 
ministrator than of the industrial execu¬ 
tive, At the Eighth International Man¬ 
agement Congress in Stockholm in 1047, 
Mr. C. Tarres Sallfors of the Swedish 
government outlined some of these kinds 
of difficulties in a paper on "Rationnlha- 
tion of Public Administration,” His sum- 
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jniiry seemed so unbiased, so pertinent 
and comprehensive—and in many ways 
so applicable also to college adininistra- 
[ioii— that I think you might like to re¬ 
view them, too, recognizing as they do 
characteristic limitations on the applica¬ 
tion of generally known principles of 
management to piiblLc or to nonprofit 
administration, With some minor con¬ 
densation, his seven points of weakness 
in nonproGt administration were as fol¬ 
lows: 

1, No profit and loss statement—No sales 
income or profit margin with which to com¬ 
pare costs of administration; hence usually 
a total absence of incentive to keep down 
costs which is of such effect in business. 

2, Salaries of higher positions are often 
not high enough; especially as compared 
with salaries for positions of comparable 
responsibility in private business. Tliis lim¬ 
its ability to attract competent men for 
higher positions. 

3, Public servants often lack economic 
training, theoretical as well as practical. 
Hence, are generally not cost-minded, which 
every sales, production, and financial man¬ 
ager in private business must be. Higher 
officials are often [men] with professional 
rnlher than economic point of view. 

4, Slowness of promotion for able men. 
Positions, salaries, and appointments to bet¬ 
ter jobs fixed ... so opportunities for pro¬ 
motion are limited, Also tendency to give 
undue weight to seniority in the question 
of promotions has been frequently a serious 
limitation on progress of able men. 

5, Slowness of changes in operation. Need 
to get concurrence of [others] before mak¬ 
ing even badly needed changes, both causes 
delays and also causes Staff to be slow 
to recommend. Likewise delays needed 
changes in staff, procurement of facilities, 
and other phases of operations, 

6, Possibilities of public criticism necessi¬ 
tate much paper work. Risk of every pub¬ 
lic servant of exposure to public criticism 
causes avoidance of even needed quick, or 
verbal, decisions and tendency to compile 
protective record against future investiga¬ 
tion, 

7, Safety of position may induce public 


servants not to cooperate in betterment 
work, A man in a job fairly well up the line 
who sees little chance of further personal 
advancement, yet can't be replaced until 
he reaches pension age, tends to be a prob¬ 
lem to superiors who may want to make 
organizational changes contrary to his per¬ 
sonal desires. 

This is surely a formidable list of ad- 
mimstrative difficulties. It explains 
msmy things. But a quarter-billion dol¬ 
lar yearly deficit in funds needed to keep 
education free is also something about 
wliich we all must ponder. If, there¬ 
fore, facing up to, and thus overcoming, 
drese seven characteristic weaknesses in 
administration of nonprofit institutions 
is one way to help shorten that deficit 
directly, and if—as I believe—it is also 
a vital step for you to take boldly to 
give business managers the support they 
need before their stockholders and cus¬ 
tomers to be able to come mote vig¬ 
orously to your support, and to be able 
thus to work shoulder to shoulder with 
you to preserve your great institutions 
on a free basis, perhaps it is worth while 
to do so resolutely and currently? 

So much for the differences between 
college and business administrative prob¬ 
lems, however. Before closing, let me 
explore also widi you briefly some of 
die areas where our efforts can naturally 
proceed in parallel. 

As In business enterprises, the diver¬ 
sity of functions which you must handle 
is increasing by leaps and bounds. Thus 
you, too, have die same problems of clari¬ 
fying organization structure and pat¬ 
terns, of decentralization of authority 
both functionally and physically, and of 
conducting long-range programs In the 
fa(« of short-range appropriations and 
pressures, not too different from those 
which likewise plague managers in busi¬ 
ness. 

You have the same need for improve¬ 
ment of administrative techniques, for 
development of better methods and pro- 
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cedures, for work simplification, for de¬ 
vising of suitable incentives and rewards 
for performance, for building better 
budgetary practices, for devising ade¬ 
quate standards for measurement both 
of achievements and of compensation, 
and for distinguishing between capital 
and current activities, as is tine in pri¬ 
vate business, 

The college administrator has the same 
problems of personnel administration as 
the business manager, and maybe a few 
more because of specific peculiarities of 
educational and faculty and student op¬ 
erations. Perhaps the most outstanding 
of these flows from the condition which 
makes it a little ea.siei' to avoid true per¬ 
sonal responsibility, especially because 
of absence of economic training and of 
a specific profit-and-loss incentive. 

It is, therefore, fortunate that there are 
some fundamental management princi¬ 
ples which truly are applicable to the 
organization of the efforts of human 
beings, and to the integration of the 
relationships among people in their daily 
work, whether they are in private enter¬ 
prise, in government agencies, or in edu¬ 
cational institutions; and the need to 
know, understand, and fairly apply such 
principles Is of the greatest importance 
in all kinds of management work. 

Educational administrators, too, there¬ 
fore, face always the paradox of man¬ 
agement, namely, groping into the future 
to conduct activities and operations 
which are ever more complicated, ever 
more technical, ever move difBcuIt to 
understand; yet always searching among 
such complexities to find patterns oj 
simplicity in them which can be picked 
out and delineated as images to create 
such a managerial climate that the peo¬ 
ple in the enterprise can get a mental 
picture of what is going on, of how their 
own eiforts fit into the work as a whole, 
and of how they need to conduct them¬ 
selves both as individual workers, and 
also as team workers, to carry forward 


with initiative and satisfaction on a vol- 
untary basis, Methods and equipment 
move forward, but they still have to be 
devised and operated by manpower. 
Hence the task of managing remains the 
same; namely, that of exercising leader¬ 
ship through planning, organizing, in¬ 
tegrating, and measuring the use of both 
the human and the material resources 
of the enterprise being managed, so as 
to achieve chosen optimum objectives 
effectively, economically, and on time. 

The principles involved in the work 
of managing are, of course, not new. 
They go back through the years—and 
indeed through hundreds of years as the 
literature in the field so amply demon¬ 
strates. What is new, of course, are the 
changing circumstances and conditions 
to which, and under which, such prin¬ 
ciples must be applied, in order that a 
forward-looking manager may be doing 
tlie things today that will keep his busi¬ 
ness or his institution enterprising, dy¬ 
namic, and growing, rather than bureau¬ 
cratic, defensive, and stagnant for to¬ 
morrow. 

One other fact also emerges increas¬ 
ingly clearly. It is that as the work of 
managing develops such needs and such 
characteri.stics for its performance. It be¬ 
comes increasingly a distinct and a pro¬ 
fessional type of work in itself. Some¬ 
one has defined the work of managing 
as that of leadership by blending thought 
and action. There are times when the 
man of action seems to have the center 
of the stage, At other times it seems as 
if only the man of thought can find a 
way through the difficulties that beset 
us. As you know, however, it is the 
capacity to blend the two approaches 
which distinguishes the enterprising and 
able manager from his less successful 
brethren. The very thought that the 
work of managing involves the blending 
of thought and action in itself connotes 
that it likewise requires the planning 
of the use of both the human resources 
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(ind the material resources being man- 
aged. 

\Ve aie living in a world in which 
change, at an accelerating pace, is the or¬ 
der of the day. Yet, this is the world 
in which both business and colleges must 
in fact be carried on, 

To be sure that such progress con¬ 
tinues, educators are showing a keen 
interest in executive development; and 
this, in turn, lends to still another para¬ 
dox, which is apparent to many of us as 
we note the emphasis on this matter of 
management education throughout the 
country today. 

The paradox, brieRy, is that we find 
businessmen devoting time and money 
In increasing degrees to programs of 
what we call management education at 
the same time that we find many of 
the directors of out great educational 
institutions taking on various types of 
business assignments, including, for ex¬ 
ample, government research contracts 
aha services, to get money to keep their 
institutions solvent and competently 
staffed. 

The point naturally comes to mind as 
to why the managers of business are 
setting up training, development, and 
educational programs with their own 
staffs on so wide a scale, Clearly such 
trends indicate that there is something 
in the way of "education" which such 
business managers feel that they need 
but do not believe they can get directly 
at this time from men in the field of edu¬ 
cation, even though the latter have de¬ 
voted lifelong effort to developing es¬ 
sential skills in that field. 

The question, therefore, is what is it 
that the businessman wants in men—^in 
order that they may be good candidates 
for manager positions—which they are 
not getting from present specific pro¬ 
grams and curricula in educational in¬ 
stitutions or from their normal day-to- 
day functional tasks in non-mnnagerial 
business jobs; or even in lower-ranking 


supervisory and managerial positions 
than those for which candidates are 
being sought? 

It was my privilege, some mouths ago, 
to spend an. afternoon with the entire 
faculty of the busine.ss school of one of 
our leading national universities, The 
purpose of the conference was to ex¬ 
change views as to what management 
needs from business schools, looking, if 
possible, say ten years into the future; 
and what the business schools need from 
management in order that their output 
of graduates may have the best founda¬ 
tion for success in business in such years 
ahead; remembering always that the 
boys in such business schools today will 
np personal managerial respon¬ 
sibilities of scope not under todaijs con¬ 
ditions in business and industry, but in¬ 
stead in the business environment and 
climate which will in fact exist some ten 
years from now. 

Prior to meeting with this group of 
professors, I went to the managers of 
several representative businesses of con¬ 
siderable size, in my company’s organi¬ 
zation, and asked them if they could sug- 
ge.st any specific fields in which better 
educational preparation and develop¬ 
ment of graduates coming to them would 
be a help in using the services of such 
graduates, and in enabling such young 
men to progress more rapidly and com¬ 
petently to fill rmmagerial needs ahead. 

After some discussion, the answers 
were rather curious. They exhibited 
general concurrence among such man¬ 
agers, and they boiled down to these 
three points; 

1, Tell these professors to “give them 
a course in resiliency,” Frankly, this 
meant that the young graduate and the 
young man in business today is fre¬ 
quently so concerned with visions of 
early- and permanent security that he is 
unwilling or unable to take rough risks 
or make serious sacrifices by taking on 
specific low-level productive jobs of 
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different kinds ns natural steps toward 
development to higher inauagerml posi¬ 
tions; often preferring, instead, to "start 
as an assistant to a high executive" and 
thereby get a so-called "broad view of 
business" in the hope of being able to 
move more or less directly, and in not 
too many years, from this vantage point 
to a fairly advanced managerial job of 
his own. The suggestion, accordingly, 
meant that if he wants to lead men who 
are expert in their own functional work, 
he must have the resiliency to get down 
and acquire some skills of his own in die 
rough and tumble of actual day-to-day 
operations, both in such kinds of work 
and their disciplines, and also in practic¬ 
ing Management in a practical way by 
learning to supervise and manage small 
groups of men effectively, as the best 
preparation for later jobs involving the 
management of more responsible and 
more diverse organization components 
and the people in them. 

2, Tell these professors to "teach their 
men the English language," Too many 
of them now do not know how to speak 
it, or ho write it, so as to communicate 
intelligently with their associates in busi¬ 
ness; and far too many of them do not 
even know how to read it well enough 
to be able to cope with the flood of writ¬ 
ten material with which a manager must 
be reasonably familiar, to carry on his 
managerial work in an intelligently in¬ 
formed manner, 

3. Tell these professors to "teach'them 
more about how to live and get along 
with people in a competitive business 
environment,” while retaining initiative 
and creativeness, rather than to give 
them an excessive amount of purely voca¬ 
tional or functional training which is the 
easiest kind of specific training to give 
later on at the shop or office level in 
their business careers. 

Since diese were the suggestions of 
practical men of management, I had the 


temerity to throw them on the table 
when talking to the faculty in question 
Theu‘ reactions were perhaps equally 
pertinent for our thoughtful considera¬ 
tion here, and they, too, were boiled 
down to tliree in number, as follows: 

1. Isn’t the job of teaching men the 
kind of chnractei'istics desired one which 
should start in the family and the grade 
school, rather than either after you get 
them in business or we get them at the 
university level? Aren"t you talking 
about matters of basic character and 
basic ability to live in the social environ¬ 
ment of our clay, rather than nboiit mat¬ 
ters that are an appropriate subject for 
administration or technical college 
courses? 

2. As to teaching the uiidergraduates 
about the kind of current technical, eco¬ 
nomic, and social developments already 
in sight, which they will have to face 
when they reach managerial posts in, 
say, another ten years, aren't you for¬ 
getting that businessmen lag behind 
such developments even more than pro¬ 
fessors? Isn’t it a fact that we rtc 
already teaching the men things that 
have been proved in college laboratories 
and in business activities, which the 
young men then find to their shock are 
not applied, in fact, as they go about 
tlieir work, after graduating, under the 
management of practical businessmen 
today? In other words, don’t your busi¬ 
nessmen lag so far behind applying the 
knowledge already available to them, 
tliat if an enthusiastic college graduate 
suggests using a little more of it, they 
merely look upon him as “wet behind the 
ears” and mark him down as too theoreti¬ 
cal to be trusted with so-called practical 
business responsibilities yet? 

3. How can we professors tell these 
young men, who are in our charge, what 
will be the impact of present and pros¬ 
pective technical and other develop¬ 
ments on the problems of management of 
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business by the say hen or fifteen 

years from now—when they will be at 
ihe age to curry serious management re¬ 
sponsibilities, if you gentlemen who are 
creating these potential business and 
technical problems don't give us a more 
clean-cut and much earlier blueprint of 
wliat you sense will be the future mana¬ 
gerial tasks and needs of your businesses, 
than we think you do in fact at this time? 

The point that seems to me to stand 
out from this experience is that neither 
we, who have built our careers in busi¬ 
ness, nor many of those leaders who have 
built their careers in the field of educa¬ 
tion, are doing an adequate job of joint 
planning for the future, and especially 
so in the interests of the younger men 
who are coming behind us and who will 
inherit the task of managing business as 
our successors, under the conditions 
wliioh we, by then, will have created, 
but with which they must cope. 

1 am afraid that too many so-called 
manager development activities today do 
not yet go to the root problem involved, 
which is to help eaenj individual man¬ 
ager, in e\ier\j individual managerial job 
today, to know the principles or manage¬ 
ment, and to know how better to apply 
them in his own immediate job. In 
other words, our development schemes, 


true science of management and better 
iniderstaiiding of the nature of the work 
of management, and how to perform it, 
is outstanding, and here I am referring 
specifically to the progress both in our 
business institutions and in our educa¬ 
tional institutions. The growtli in mem¬ 
bership and programs of our manage¬ 
ment and professional societies is evi¬ 
dence of this trend, So, too, is the devel¬ 
opment of our business schools, to where 
they have enrollments and curricula 
undreamed of ten years ago. And the 
fact that the programs and contributions 
of all of these agencies are not adequately 
integrated or used as yet in no sense 
nullifies the reality of the tremendous 
progress which they have made. 

But having said so, we can still feel 
humble that there is terrific need for 
more attention—by men of good minds 
and of great experience in both the ranks 
of business managers and in the ranks of 
educators—to developing, to studying, 
and to propagating a fundamental 
“theory of management” which is clearer 
than any we now have; and which is 
more in consonance with the overpower¬ 
ing requirements imposed by the size, 
the complexity, and the interrelation¬ 
ships of both our countless thousands of 
small businesses anti our smaller number 


and also yours, should not be devised of very large but more complex corpo- 
merely for picking out a few men who rate enterprises—business, educational, 
nro pre.sumably proinotable, now or or otherwise—which today's managers 
soon, to our relatively small number of are in fact called upon to ninnage. 
higher management positions; but rather Yet die conditions with which we are 
they should tackle the task of on-the-job thus coping are but a foretaste of what 
development for all of our present man- is still ahead as the frontiers of science 
agers, fi-om foremen up—to the end that increasingly widen the cliallenge—as 
by thus raising the performance of the well as the opportunity—to businessmen 
whole managerial group we may both to build new products and render greater 
have ft better over-all management per- services, and to manage the business in- 
formance and, as a by-product, a sur- stitutions required to do so in constantly 
plus rather than a deficiency of promot- more effective fashion, 
able people, I think it is fair to say that the out- 

I feel that the progress made in the standing identifying characteristic of the 
last fifteen years or so in both business fundamental problems of management 
Qiid educational fields, in developing a of our business enterprises today, with 
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all their diverse responsibilities, is the 
need to realize that it is now manage¬ 
ment’s task to render such service that, 
under our basic American philosophy, 
sound and lasting progress can condnue 
to be achieved through individual and 
personal effort, self-discipline, and volun¬ 
tary cooperation. 

This is not a new goal, Forty years 
ago personal observation and compara¬ 
tively limited accounting were about 
the only instruments of administration 
and measurement generally used by 
management Yet as far back as 1911, 
Frederick W. Taylor, who unfortunately 
is better remembered for some of his 
technical contributions than for the 
fundamental nature of his basic manage¬ 
ment philosophy, foresaw the trend 
toward better attention to public and 
human relations, and to professional 
management as a science. I can, in fact, 
think of no better way to close tlian in 
the same words he used in expressing 
this viewpoint in 1911, some forty-two 
years ago, as follows: 

. , . SdEnilific msinagement does not nec¬ 
essarily involve any great invention, nor 
the discovery of new or startling facts. It 
does, however, involve a certain comhinOr 
iion of elements which have not existed in 
the past, namely, old knowledge so col¬ 
lected, analyzed, grouped and classified into 


laws and rules that it constitutes a science' 
accompanied by n complete change in the 
mental attitude of the working men as wdl 
as of those on the side of management 
toward each other, and toward their respec¬ 
tive duties and vesponsibillties. Also a Uv 
division of the duties between the two sides 
and intimate, friendly cooperation to an 
extent diat is impossible under the philoso¬ 
phy of die old management,, , 

It is no single element, but rather this 
whole combination, that constitutes scien¬ 
tific management, which may be summnr- 
ized as; 

Science, not rule-of-thumb 
Harmony, not discord 
Cooperation, not individualism 
Maximum output, in place of restricted 
output 

The development of each man to his 
gi'eate.st efficiency and prosperity 

The time is fast going by for the great 
personal or individual achievement of any 
one man standing alone and without the 
help of those around him, And the time 
is coming when nil great things will be done 
by that type of cooperation in which each 
man performs the function for which he is 
best suited, each man preserves his own 
individuality and is supreme in his original¬ 
ity and proper personal initiative, and yet 
is conh'olled by and must work harmoni¬ 
ously with many other men,^ 

’ Frederick Winslow Taylor, Scientljic Wflri- 
a^enient (New York: Harper & Bros., 1947), 
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F on tlie past three years, the island of 
Oltina-wa, center of some of the bit¬ 
terest lighting of the Pacific portion of 
World War II, has been the scene of an 
educational endeavor unique in its Iris- 
tory, A iiniversi^ was established in 
1950 at Shuri, designed to serve most of 
tlie higher educational needs of the Hyii- 
kyii Islands, This group of islands, num¬ 
bering approximately one hundred and 
Bve, forms a curvilinear chain extend¬ 
ing'for about eight hundred miles be¬ 
tween Japan and Formosa. The total 
population is just under one million per¬ 
sons, with about six hundred thousand 
clustered on Okinawa, the largest island. 
The university opened with about five 
iiuiidred students, and has since grown 
to some twelve hundred and fifty stu¬ 
dents. Training programs were planned 
to include those areas of competency 
required in the islands, where the need 
was sufTiciently great to justify training 
students within the island area. The 
program does not, for example, include 
training in medicine or in law, for the 
need for people in these areas is not 
large enough to justify the cost of 
such a program. The university was 
"adopted^' by Michigan State College in 
1951, and this story has been clironicled 
elsewhere.^ 

Americans working with the Ryukyiian 
staff usually assumed that planning for 
the university would he done in terms 
of the needs and interests of the student 

*M. E, Miielcler, "The University of the 
Hyukyus; A Heport," Education Record, XXXII 
(October 1951), 350-00; Guy Fox, "Educa- 
lioncil Lessons from the Hyukyiis,” Educational 
Accord. XXXrV (April 1953), 132-^0. 


body of the university, but this assump¬ 
tion was quickly found to be in error, 
Tile university student body was a social 
group new to the Ryukyus, but there was 
no available information about them, nor 
any understanding of the contribution 
that this kind of information could make 
to the total program. The author at¬ 
tempted to develop an instrument and 
a procedure applicable for present and 
future study of the university student 
body, to obtain some information on the 
socioeconomic backgrounds of this 
group. The problem was concerned with 
the personal status of the student, and 
of his family, A questionnaire was de¬ 
veloped, designed to elicit this infor¬ 
mation. This questionnaire was sub¬ 
mitted to the Programs and Statistics 
Section, U.S, Civil Administration, and 
to the Census Bureau of the Ryukyuan 
government, for revision and translation. 
It was considered desirable to secure 
data that could be compared with cen¬ 
sus data, and to capitalize on the pre¬ 
vious experience of the Census Bureau. 
Students were required to complete the 
questionnaire during the registration 
process for the second semester of the 
19S2-53 academic year. Of the seven 
hundred and seventy-five students then 
enroUed, seven hundred and seventy- 
four registered during this period and 
responded to the questionnaire. Student 
assistants were trained by the Census 
Bureau, in an attempt to combine some 
of the desirable features of the interview 
and the questionnaire, 

University policies and programs in¬ 
volved a number of assumptions orig¬ 
inally made with little or no factual in- 
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formation. Tlie gimtos (island groups) 
of Amami Oshima, Miyako, and Yae- 
yama, are predominantly rural areas, 
with only one population concentration 
in each suIBciently large to be classi¬ 
fied as a ski (usually translated cUy). 
Each area is predominantly agricultural 
(as is the entire Ryiikyus, with over two- 
thirds of the working population engaged 
in agriculture). The university is lo¬ 
cated at Shuri, within three miles of 
Naha, and Mawaslii, and these areas are 
distinctly urban in character. One of the 
major assumptions underlying the uni¬ 
versity program is involved in tlie es¬ 
tablishment of admission quotas based 
on total ginito population* It is assumed 
for example, that teacher ti'ainees ad¬ 
mitted to the university from outlying 
guntos will return when their training 
is completed, Whether or not these 
young people can live in an urban area 
for a period varying from two to four 
years, and then be willing to return to 
their former rural areas would seem to 
be doubtful, 

A significantly large number of stu¬ 
dents from all areas indicated on the 
questionnaire that they planned to re¬ 
main in the urban southern portion of 
Okinawa. Forty-six out of every hundred 
students enrolled at the time of the sur¬ 
vey came either from the urban or the 
southern part of Okinawa. Seventy out of 
every hundred students enrolled planned 
to remain in this same area. This is a sig¬ 
nificant trend, in that the young people 
with the largest number of years of edu¬ 
cation will apparently tend to cluster in 
the southern part of Okinawa. Economic 
and professional opportunities can be ex¬ 
pected to be greater in the more popu¬ 
lous areas. Most American installations 
are located in the southern part of Ok¬ 
inawa, and Naha is the native govern¬ 
ment center, located some three miles 
from the university. The university 
quota sy.stem, while planned to base 
educational opportunity on population 


areas, if it continues to operate in the 
fashion indicated by the questionnaire 
will actually produce a number of social 
and economic problems. The imiversily 
may drain the outlying areas of their 
able young people, train them in a tax- 
supported institution, producing a con¬ 
centration and possible surplus oE skills 
in the urban areas and a shortage in 
mral areas. This will be especially acute 
in the teaching field, for it will tend to 
accentuate a migratory trend that has 
been in operation for some period of 
years. It would be very unfortunate Jf 
the university quota system produced a 
liighly ti-ained yet disillusioned group oE 
young people, clustered in a single area, 
unable to find the job opportunities for 
which liiey were trained, ripe for Com¬ 
munist propaganda from Japan and Asia, 
whiclr is a continuous challenge in this 
area of limited economic opportunity. 

"Life chances” in this portion of the 
Orient have traditionally been largely 
determined by the occupation of the 
principal household supporter. More 
often tlian not, higher education has 
been denied those persons coming from 
the lower economic and social levels. 
Prior to May 1952, students in attend¬ 
ance at the university were subsidized 
by a money (yen) allowance. In addi¬ 
tion, students were allowed to work for 
the university to earn their small assess¬ 
ment for food and lodging. This prac¬ 
tice was discontinued after the above 
date, on the recommendation of the 
USGAR Finance Section, and has not 
since been resumed. Tlie assumption 
up to tlie time of this decision was that 
students enrolled came primarily from 
the poorer families in the Ryukyus, and 
that tlie subsidy was necessary for the 
students to continue in school. The 
subsidy was discontinued solely for bud¬ 
getary reasons, not because the original 
assumption was found to lack validity. 
One of the important problems for the 
future of the university and the Ryukyus 
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is concerned wilh wliether or not the 
students in jittendance come from a par¬ 
ticular social and economic class, or 
Avhether all such classes are represented. 
University financial and admission poli¬ 
cies can serve either further to solidify 
existing class lines, or they can serve as 
nn impoitfint portion of the "educational 
ladder," enhancing social mobility. 

At the time of the survey, the univer¬ 
sity student body did not consist largely 
of representatives from a small portion 
of the upper social and economic classes 
in the islands, The principal household 
supporter for seventy out of every hun¬ 
dred households represented could be 
classed as nonprofessional—farmers, fish¬ 
ermen, tile makers, laborers, etc. Thirty- 
nine out of every hundred students 
came from homes where the prin¬ 
cipal household supporter was engaged 
in agriculture- Students tend to come 
from relatively large households. The 
mean household membership for all stu¬ 
dents enrolled was 0,9 members, com¬ 
pared with a mean household member¬ 
ship for the entire llyukyus oE 4.6 per¬ 
sons. The mean income per student 
household was reported to be just in 
excess of four thousand yen (120 yen 
equal U,S, $1,00) per month, compared 
with an estimated mean for the entire 
chain of islands of thirty-four hundred 
yen per household. For the university 
group, the mean number of wage earners 
per household was 1.8 persons. Of all 
the data secured, the information on 
household income probably has the least 
validity because of the tendency for 
higher income to represent increased 
status, and the fact that the Census 
Bureau in establishing mean income for 
the entire chain of islands encountered 
many problems indicating that such data 
should be suspect. Sixty out of every 
hundred principal household supporters 
have had what would correspond to an 
elementary school education, or no for¬ 
mal schooling. It is significant that 
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household income totals in general were 
related to the number of years of edu¬ 
cation; that is, low income, limited edu¬ 
cation. 

Tlie university is apparently regarded 
by students and their households as a 
definite agency for upward mobility in 
occupational status, for the majority come 
from nonprofessional families, Only 
fifteen out of every hundred students 
plan to remain in occupations classed 
as.nonprofessional, Eighty-three out of 
every hundred students enrolled plan to 
be teachers, enter other professional oc¬ 
cupations, or work for the government. 
Only eleven out of every hundred stu¬ 
dents come from households where the 
principal wage earner is a teacher, but 
60 percent of the pupils from teacher 
families plan to remain teachers, 19 per¬ 
cent to enter other professions, and 7 
percent to \vork for the government. 

One pertinent observation about na¬ 
tive life in this area is the rapid rate of 
social change due in part to disruptLon 
caused by the war, and the continuous 
daily contact that so many Ryukyuans 
have wilh various phases of the strik¬ 
ingly different American culture. Chris¬ 
tian missionaries have worked in the area 
since Admiral Perry’s visit in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Westerner.? 
frequently assume that the major reli¬ 
gions in the area are Buddhism, Shin¬ 
toism, or Christianity, Most Ryukyuans 
assert that these religions occupy rela¬ 
tively insignificant positions in formal 
Ryukyuan systems of belief, and that a 
greater proportion of the population pro¬ 
fesses some form of ancestor worship— 
actually a local variety of animism. The 
four systems are not exclusive sects, but 
frequently supplement one another. 
Local persons believe that the high rate 
of social change is related to (they say 
"caused by”) ihe loss of influence of 
these systems of belief. To attempt to 
determine whether or not the student 
group at the university profe.ssecl a sy,’ 
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tern of beliefs significantly different from 
those held by their parents, students 
were requested to classify their own and 
their parents’ beliefs by a single word. 
This process actually creates problems, 
but it was considered desirable to make 
the attempt at classification. 

Only nineteen out of eveiy hundred 
of the households represented were iden¬ 
tified by their sons and daughters witli 
the three formal systems of religious 
thought represented by Buddhism, Shin¬ 
toism, and Christianity, Sixty-nine out 
of every hundred were associated with 
ancestor worship (the only logical trans¬ 
lation of the local name given to this 
system of belief), and twelve witlr no 
particular religion. It is suggested that 
some of the more sophisticated students 
might not define ancestor worship as a 
formal religion, and that the "no reli¬ 
gion" category may actually include an 
indeterminate number of persons hold¬ 
ing the same religious beliefs as tliose 
in the ancestor worship category. 
Twenty-four out of every one hundred 
students claim that their religious be¬ 
liefs could be characterized by the single 
word Buddhist, Shinto, or Christian. 
Seventy-five out of every hundred stu¬ 
dents profess either ancestor worship (34 
percent) or no religion (41 percent). 
Student religious beliefs tend to differ 
from parental beliefs, and students as 
potential teachers will exert a consider¬ 
able influence in this direction in die 
future. This will be especially true, if 
the island schools return some form of 
the prewar system of "morals" to the 
curriculum. 

A great many llyiikyiians have a radier 
hopeless outlook for the economic future 
of the area, and frequently express Iheir 
own hopes in terms of a desire to emi¬ 
grate. The opportunities for going to 
Japan are limited, for Japan also has a 
population problem, and hopes to estab¬ 
lish colonies abroad. Yet seventy-two 
out of every hundred of the total uni¬ 


versity student group expressed a desire 
to emigrate to Japan, and only ten out 
of every hundred wish to remain in the 
area. About the same number, or 9,7 
percent, of the students wish to go ta 
Soudi America, Only one out of every 
hundred (or a total of 10 out of 774 
students responding) do not have an 
ojpinion on the subject. The compara¬ 
tively hopeless outlook for the future in 
their home islands is founded 011 fact for 
in 1950 there were 0.3 persons depend¬ 
ent for food upon every acre of cropland 
in the island group. For comparison, 
the situation elsewhere ^ for the period 
1947—49 was: 0.1 acres of cropland per 
person in the United States; 0,96 acres 
for all of Europe exclusive of the 
U.S.S.H.; 0,04 acres for all of Asia; and 
0.20 acres of cropland per person for 
Japan. 

Among other things, we found that 
fifty-two out of every hundred students 
enrolled planned to become public 
school teachers. This has by tradition 
been a male profession, but eighty-three 
out of every hundred girls enrolled 
planned to become teachers. Of the 19 
percent of the male students who plan 
to enter the professional fields repre¬ 
sented by medicine, dentistry, and law, 
many can be expected to fail to realize 
tlieir objectives, because training facili¬ 
ties do not exist in the Ryukyus, The 
need for guidance is indicated by the 
fact diat students are claiming voca¬ 
tional goals with little or no regard to 
the training necessary, the availability 
of training facilities, or the actual re¬ 
quirements of the professional fields in 
terms of special abilities, interests, or 
opportunities for employment. Students 
seem to have been given little or no 
vocational information either at the pub¬ 
lic school or the university level. This 

® W. S. find E, S. Woytinsky. World PohuIo* 
Hon and FrodvcHon, Trenas and Outlooh 
(New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1053), 
p. 476. 
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j, [in important omission in Ilyukyuan 
education, for occupational choice is one 
of the most important decisions the in¬ 
dividual is called upon to make. 

The addition of a four-year program 
of education to the twelve years.of the 
pahlic school program in this area is 
affected by and actually creates a niim- 
jjer of problems. The study described 
briefly in the preceding pages was des- 
ijnetl not solely as an end In itself, but 
as a procedure available to the univer¬ 
sity staff for future use in analyzing their 
program and some of the problems in¬ 
volved in this program. The stiidv was 
conducted in cooperation with nyukyuan 
staff members, and the data secured dis¬ 
tributed to university officials for study 
and analysis, Some of the strengths and 
some of the deficiencies of the study are 
directly attributable to this cooperative 
arrangement. The social and philosophi¬ 
cal implications of this program of 
liigher education are the subject of con¬ 
cern to the board of governors, and the 
administrative and the teaching staff of 
rtiis university. The procedure and the 
device developed during this study will 
be used on occasion in the future by 


local staff members, as a continuing 
study of this social group, 

Americans tnlk much of this area be¬ 
coming an outpost of democracy in the 
Far East” The university may be one 
of the decisive keys to success in this 
endeavor, if it remains, insofar as pos- 
sMe, an institution representing all so¬ 
cial and economic classes. Unless uni¬ 
versity officials are wise, however, their 
program may also create n disgruntled 
group of malcontents, or it may serve 
to give further rigidity to existing class 
lines. Any statement beyond merely 
suggesting possibilities is sheer specula¬ 
tion. Not only is this society changing 
more rapidly than at any previous time 
in its history, but also, it is located in 
an area of the world where success or 
failure of onr "democratic eKperiment" 
may have crucial and far-reaching im¬ 
plications. Hence, it would seem wise 
that we understand, to the best of our 
ability, some of tlie factors involved in 
some of our programs of assistance. 
This understanding has not always been 
present, nor has the need for knowledge 
always been understood. 



Freshman Studies^ An Experimental Course 
at Lawrence College 
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M ost of the expeiimeiits in education 
which are being conducted in our 
colleges and universities today seem to 
have been prompted by the growing be¬ 
lief that our students, in an era of spec¬ 
ialization, need more general education. 
In America, general education no longer 
seems to mean the thorough grounding 
in the traditional disciplines which it 
still means in most of Europe; nor does 
it mean the so-called survey courses 
which it seems to have meant to the 
generation of the 1920's and 1930's. 
President C. W, Cole of Amherst Col¬ 
lege, in a penetrating discussion of this 
whole question before the Problems ami 
Policies Committee of the American 
Council on Education, pointed out that 
many educators have turned from the 
older ideal of coverage of subject matter 
to an emphasis on methodology and logi¬ 
cal skill. But methodology and the art 
of thinking cannot be taught without 
some mastery of specific subject matter, 
nor can they be taught effectively to 
young people without stimulating ideas 
which, reaching beyond the specific 
facts of the subject to broader impli¬ 
cations and relationships, arouse stu¬ 
dent interest in the intellectual life. It 
seems possible that general education 
may come to mean not the antithesis of 
specialized education, but a different 
way of teaching, It was, I think, some 
intimation of this newer definition which 
led to the establishment of the course 
called Freshman Studies at Lawrence 
College in 1945, 

1 have undertaken to de.'jcribe it not 


because I deserve any credit whatsoever 
for the original idea, but simply because 
I believe that when a course has proved 
unusually successful in one college for 
eight years, it becomes a sort of academic 
duty to make its existence known lo 
other institutions. I am here merely the 
spokesman of my colleagues in explain¬ 
ing the course as we understand it and as 
it evolved in the mind of its originator, 
Nathan M, Pusey.^ 

When President Pusey first proposed 
such a course to a group of faculty repre¬ 
sentatives from all departments, he tried 
to define what appeared to him to be 
most needed by freshmen entering col¬ 
lege. Some kind of course, he believed, 
should be devised for first-year sludeuh 
tliat would be entirely different in nature 
and scope from anything encoiiutered 
in high school, not, of course, simply 
as a novelty, but as a means to awaken 
them intellectually as early as possible. 
It was never his contention that this 
awakening could not take place in niiy 
course, but the fact that it so often did 
not occur until later in the student's 
career, if at all, seemed to suggest the 
advisability of experimenting with a new 
course required of all freshmen which 
would have that as its primarj' aim,’ 
It was obvious that were the course to 

Mr. Piiscy, president of Harvard Unlversllv, 
was president of Lawrence College, Applclou, 
Wisconsin, from 1944 until June of 1953. 

“President Pusey had already been experi¬ 
menting with such a course as a member ol llw 
faculty of Wesleyan University where som^ 
thing similar to Freshman Studies still erisU. 
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succeed, a student’s remaining years in 
college would be greatly enriched, pro¬ 
vided no post-freshman somnolence over¬ 
took him- 

“Freshmen also need to Icam tliat they 
can read a book, whole books, not just 
digests or assigned chapters in a text¬ 
book," President Pusey said on this same 
occasion. ‘'They need to know that they 
can read great books, understand much 
of them and enjoy them. They need to 
read different kinds of hooks to learn 
that one reads differently in different 
fields. They need to learn that these 
linoks have significance for them in their 
own lives." 

Now all of this implies a very specific 
altitude toward education in general and 
also toward the freshman mind. It was 
not an attitude wlucli was new to Law¬ 
rence, and for that reason, possibly, the 
faculty declared itself quite willing to 
enter into the experiment. It was clear 
from the beginning that the new course 
was not to be one designed to make up 
deficiencies in high school preparation. 
No one felt the least disposed to draw 
up a list of books students should have 
read before entering college and pro¬ 
ceed to administer them. It was also 
clear that nobody was attracted by the 
idea of a general survey of Western 
thought. This was to be something quite 
different from other freshman experi¬ 
mental courses we had heard about. 
The emphasis could not be on a specific 
and limited body of knowledge, and yet 
the work could not be superficial. 

The French philosopher L^on Brun- 
schvieg has defined philosophy as the 
luinian spirit taking consciousness oE it¬ 
self. It seems to me that the same defi¬ 
nition might be used for the kind of 
education Lawrence has been trying to 
introduce freshmen to with Freshman 
Studies. Although much has been said 
about the deficiencies in the high school 
preparation of college freshmen in such 
subjects as English, foreign languages. 
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mathematics, and history, what young 
Americans, like the young of all nations, 
in reality need most is help toward a 
growing consciousness of theiTi.selves in¬ 
tellectually and spiritually. Might not 
a freshman by studying the ideas of 
alert and "conscious" minds discover that 
education is not a process of passive ab¬ 
sorption, but an activity in which he mush 
pai-tlcipate actwehj? Might he not learn 
that it is also discovery, not only of these 
ideas of others, but also of new ideas 
which grow out of his own reflection 
upon them? It was President Piisey s 
firm conviction that even a freshman is 
able to learn these things and that he 
can do even more. Tie can become 
aware of relationships among ideas 
which he had not suspected, Tie can 
discover revelations about himself. He 
can learn that a sign of man’s maturity 
is his personal involvement in the things 
he believes and his sense of responsibil¬ 
ity for his thoughts, He can even learn 
that thought most often translates itself 
into action. And finally, he can learn 
that the more he handles ideas, tlie more 
skillful he becomes and the more pleas¬ 
ure he derives from it. If a freshman 
can be helped to look upon his educa¬ 
tion in this light, nothing which he un¬ 
dertakes in the course of his whole col¬ 
lege career can fail to be colored by it. 
In short, what a freshman at Lawrence 
needs to be introduced to is the idea of 
a liberal education. 

The presenf Freshman Sfudies course 

The Freshman Studies course is at 
present required of all freshmen enrolled 
at Lawrence College. As one of the four 
academic courses which make up a full 
program for a first-year student, it has 
been substituted for a previously re¬ 
quired course in freshman English, It 
carries four hours’ credit each semester 
and meets four times a week. At least 
tliree of these meetings are held In four¬ 
teen to sixteen small groups for discus- 
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sion of the readings. The fonrdi hour 
may be used for a lecture for the entire 
class or, if no lecture has been scheduled, 
it is devoted to a discussion in the vari¬ 
ous sections of problems of composition, 
since the writing of essays is an impor¬ 
tant part of the course. For students 
who are considered below the standard 
of college freshmen in grammar, punctu¬ 
ation, and spelling, an afternoon labora¬ 
tory of two hours a week is provided. 
Students who have shown on their en¬ 
hance examination or in their first essays 
in Freshman Studies that they need this 
work are assigned to the laboratory with 
the understanding that they may be re¬ 
leased when they give satisfactory evi¬ 
dence that they can meet certain mini¬ 
mum standards of correctness. 

The discussion sections should ideally 
not run larger than fifteen students. Un¬ 
fortunately, we have frequently been 
obliged to allow ours to become some¬ 
what larger because of a shortage of 
staff. An unusual feature of the course 
is a system of shifting teachers. Each 
discussion group contains the same stu¬ 
dents throughout one semester, hut dur¬ 
ing that time it meets with two differ¬ 
ent discussion leaders, one during the 
first half of the semester, the other dur¬ 
ing the second half, The two instructors 
determine in consultation the students’ 
semester grades. At the end of the first 
semester the students are assigned to 
new sections in such a way that no more 
than two or three students will ever have 
been together before and to a tliird 
teacher who keeps them until the middle 
of the second semester, when they pass 
on to tlieir fourth and last one. Tliis 
gives each freshman the opportunity to 
know quite well four faculty members, 
frequently from four different disci¬ 
plines, and to observe often as many as 
four different ways of approaching a 
subject. 

The feature of the course which has 
created the most interest, and consterna¬ 


tion as well, outside our college is the 
composition of the teaching stall, The 
discussion leaders are teachers drawn 
fi'om almost every department of ihc 
college^ and in this course all tile teach¬ 
ers teach all the books, no t merely those 
from the field of their specialty. They 
are, moreover, responsible for reading 
the student essays and marking them as 
carefully ns an English teacher would for 
thought, organization, expression, nnd 
what die handbooks like to call “me- 
chanics.” The student understands that 
each of his teachers is n specialist in 
some one field but is interested, ns an 
educated man or woman, in other fields. 
He learns that liberally educated people 
ai'e able to read with intelligence and 
pleasure significant books on various 
subjects without, of course, pretending 
to be specialists in them. When he sees 
a physicist reading Hamlet, an English 
professor discussing Darwin, or an art 
historian recommending John Stuprt 
Mill, he realizes that his teachers, pro¬ 
fessed believers in the liberal arts, are 
here honestly making proof of their prin¬ 
ciples. He also learns that variously 
trained individuals bring to books vari¬ 
ous insights and that great books have 
many implications ana can be read in 
many ways. 

The role of the teacher in this course 
is not an easy one, He must first of all, 
both literally and figuratively, leave Ihc 
lecture platform and sit down with his 
students. He must convince them at the 
start of two things: (1) that this is a 
course in which he does not tell them 
what they need to know; (2) that he, 
though not a specialist in a given field 
under study, is still able to help them see 
what is important in their reading and 
help them answer their questions. As a 
moderator, he must encourage the timid 
and restrain the garrulous, He must 
allow the discussion to wander from the 
text only when such excursions (into con¬ 
temporary life, for example) elucidate 
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and quicken the matter at hand. He 
must learn what questions to ask so that 
ihe hour does not become a mere vecita.- 
tion of what the book says. He must try 
lo train the students to recognize and 
ask the significant questions tliemselves. 
He has to teach them that the discussion 
is a method of training and not merely 
an opportunity for everyone to express 
his own iinconsidered personal opinions. 

To do this, he must continually ask for 
evidence, facts, or proof, and yet he must 
remember that he is dealing with fresh¬ 
men and must not dampen their spirits 
or discourage their first, often feeble, 
efforts at independent thought. 

Ideally there should be a system of 
rotation within the faculty to ensure a 
more equitable distribution of the labors 
nnd benefits of Freshman Studies. At 
Lawrence a few members of the Fresh¬ 
man Studies staff want to teach in the 
course every year. More of them, how¬ 
ever, would like to see some sort of sys¬ 
tem initiated by which their turn would 
come around only every two or tluee 
years, Since there are every year some 
changes in the staff, new blood is always 
being introduced; but the college has 
never been able to afford either finan¬ 
cially or in faculty time a more rapid 
hirnover, This would be desirable for a 
number of reasons, In the first place, al¬ 
most the whole faculty might have its 
turn in this common enterprise and profit 
from the stimulating experience. In the 
second place, there would be some relief 
from the very heavy burden that partici¬ 
pation in Freshman Studies requires. I 
am convinced that no teacher in the col¬ 
lege spends more time on any other 
course than every teacher of Freshman 
Studies spends on this one. In addition to 
the reading, class preparations, and cor¬ 
rection of papers, each teacher attends a 
weekly staff meeting and spends many 
hours in conference with students. That 
there have been each year for eight years 
fourteen or sixteen members of an aca- 
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demic faculty of about fifty-three, and 
some for five or six consecutive years, 
who have been willing to exert them¬ 
selves to this extent speaks eloquently 
for the course and also, I think, for the 
personal profit to be derived from it. No 
one can be involved in the course a week 
without recognizing that it is almost as 
educational for the faculty as for the stu¬ 
dents, Indeed, there are even some who 
accuse President Pusey of having intro¬ 
duced the course primarily to educate 
his faculty. It Is interesting to note that 
of die fifty-three members of the aca¬ 
demic faculty of 1952i-53 (including 
tluee on leave and not including the 
faculty of the conservatory of music), 
twenty-eight have taught in Freshman 
Studies. To these could be added two 
nonacademic members of the faculty, in¬ 
cluding the president of the college. 

In any discussion of the teachers of 
Freshman Studies, mention should also 
be made of the lecturers. In the early 
years of the course, lectures on some 
aspect of the work in hand were arranged 
for almost every week of the year. They 
were always given by specialists in the 
field, usually from our own faculty, but 
occasionally from neighboring institu¬ 
tions. In recent years we have reduced 
the number of lectures to one or two on 
each work we study. This frees several 
class periods for wliat has seemed more 
important, discus.sions of rhetoric and 
composition, and helps balance the lec¬ 
ture budget. The lectures are, however, 
important. They provide students and 
teachers with a unified core of thinking. 
Discussion groups follow their own di¬ 
rection, but a lecture presents an em¬ 
phasis on certain central ideas which the 
groups will study in common. Fre¬ 
quently the lectures supplement tlie 
books or point to consequences or impli¬ 
cations of them, Tlie freshmen are also 
given an opportunity through the lec¬ 
tures to hear faculty members whom 
they might not otherwise encounter un- 
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til much later, if at all; and many more 
professors can thus have some contact 
with the course. T-w'enty-seven mem¬ 
bers of the 1952-53 academic faculty and 
four of the nonacademic had given at 
least one lecture in Freshman Studies 
at some time or other in the Ihstoiy of 
tile course. 

The list of readings changes somewhat 
from year to year, but we have always 
made a point of selecting books from 
the following five fields of mans thought: 
philosophy, the arts (including litera¬ 
ture), the natural sciences, the social sci¬ 
ences, and religion. We have also made 
a point of reading whole works insofar 
as it is at all possible. The only sig¬ 
nificant departure from this rule has been 
in the case of Darwin’s Origin of Species 
and Descent of Man, where selected 
chapters have been studied. Still an¬ 
other characteristic of the Lawrence 
course which distinguishes it from many 
other so-called humanities courses is the 
relatively small number of books read 
in a year, We prefer to read fewer 
books and read them as well as a group 
of freshmen and a nonspecialist adult 
working together can. The number of 
books attempted in a year has never, I 
believe, surpassed fourteen. 

Certain members of our own staff, but 
more especially visitors from tlie out¬ 
side, have shown considerable concern 
at first over the lack of a unifying theme 
to the course. It has seemed unthink¬ 
able to them that the staff could decide 
ou a list of a dozen books simply because 
they were good, stimulating, and within 
the grasp of a freshman, without any 
regard for some central theme such as 
democracy, idealism versus materialism, 
or man and his role in society. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, nobody who has ever taught 
in the course more than a year or two 
has ever, as far as I know, agitated for a 
central theme. Wc discover that all sorts 
of relationships and points of compari¬ 
son, which were often completely unan¬ 


ticipated. spring up among the various 
books. We also discover that it is the 
gi-owdi of the student mind in aware¬ 
ness, sensitivity, and perception that is 
tire real central preoccupation of the 
course. 

This does not need to imply that the 
books are not chosen without a great deal 
of care, No part of the staffs responsi¬ 
bilities is taken with more seriousness or 
elicits more discussion than the choice of 
books for tire following year, Several 
works have come to be identified with 
the course because they have proved 
year after year unusually well suited to 
our needs. Among tliese might be men¬ 
tioned Thoreau’s Walden, which, wlieu 
used as the first book in the course, acts 
as a kind of catalyst. It seems to break 
down the timidity or apathy of a discus¬ 
sion group better than anything else we 
have ever tried, because the students are 
immediately aroused when virtually all of 
their good American middle-class values 
are cl^allenged. Tire book, of course, 
usually does much more for them before 
they finish it in the way of sharpening 
their perceptions, their sense of humor, 
and tlieir ability to grasp impbeations. 
It teaches them something about good 
writing and a great deal about them¬ 
selves, because they cannot help taking 
personally most of what Thoreau has to 
say. 

Another of these books, which like 
Walden we tried dropping one year and 
found, as a result, that we could not do 
witliout it, is Plato's Republic, We have 
so far not been able to discover any 
other work which introduces students 50 
well to the field of philosophy. They 
learn a great deal simply about reading, 
often after riiily heroic efforts; and be¬ 
fore they are fully aware of it, they be¬ 
gin to be able to handle abstract ideas 
and follow an argument, Wliatever else 
may be said either in favor of or against 
the work, it has become clear to most of 
us that few other books speak so well to 
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youth as this one. Like Walden, it can 
be used as a point of comparison or con¬ 
trast throughout the year. A tried mem¬ 
ber of the staff once said of Walden to 
a colleague who was feeling discouraged 
about his classi "Don’t worry, they’ll all 
understand it better in June than they 
do now.” The same, I tliink, might be 
said of The Republic. 

Some books are dropped indefinitely, 
or for a year or two, not because they 
are not successful, but because the staff 
either needs a rest from them or else 
longs for new fields to conquer. Some 
others, which may oEer every promise 
of success to the adult mind, misfire com¬ 
pletely with the freshmen and are conse¬ 
quently abandoned, 

It is quite impossible, I believe, to 
reach any clear idea of what Freshman 
Studies is without knowing what books 
are read, for in a very real sense the 
books are the course. Almost any stu¬ 
dent, when asked to describe Freshman 
Studies, will invariablv reply, "It's a 
course where you read books like Plato's 
Republic and the Communist Mani¬ 
festo" He does not try to think of a gen¬ 
eral topic or theme or purpose. I have 
drawn up below two lists of works we 
have used at one time or another. The 
first includes the books which have been 
the most stimulating in the course and 
have been used repeatedly. The sec¬ 
ond includes titles which most of the 
staff would recommend, I think, as ap¬ 
propriate to the course but not quite, 
lor some reason, as successful as those 
of the first list, I omit books which I do 
not think the staff would ever want to 
use again. It might be added that all of 
the students are expected to buy all of 
the books, most of which are available 
in good, inexpensive editions, 

bfst J 

Plato, The Republic, The Apohgij, 'The 
Crho 

Sophocles, Oedipus Rex 
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Shakespeare, Hamlet, Othello 
Thoreau, Walden 

Twain, The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn 

Darwin, The Origin of Species. The De¬ 
scent of Man 

Marit and Engels, The Communist Mani¬ 
festo 

Mill, On Liberty 

Various United States Supreme Court 
cases dealing with civil liberties 
Kierkegaard, For Self-Earnnilnatlon 
The Gospel according to St. Matthew 
The Gospel according to St, Luke 
Paul's First Letter to the Corinthians 

List II 

Plato, The Symposhm 
Descartes, Discourse on Method 
Whitehead, Science end the Modern 
World (excellent for the best students 
only); Aims of Education 
Dostoievsky, Crime and Piinisii;nenf 
Swift, Gullioer’s Travels 
Jones, Life on Other Worlds 
Barnett, The Universe and Dr. Einstein 
Von Frisch, Bees 
The Gospel according to St, Mark 
The Gospel according to St, John 

In order to give an idea of what one 
year's readings might be like, I have 
chosen those selected by the staff in the 
spring of 1953 for use the following 
year. They are listed in the order in 
which it wsis proposed they should be 
read, with the number of weeks to be 
devoted to the discussion of each, 

Fir^t Semester 

Thoreau, Walden. S weeks.' 

Twain, The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn. 2 weeks, 

Plato, The RepitbUo. S weeks, {The 
Apology as supplementary reading.) 
Darwin, Selections from The Origin of 
Species and The Descent of Mar}. Q 
weeks. 

■ Between the first and second books a period 
of two weeks wns set aside this year for n study 
of rhetoric and cojnposltioD. This will be 
explained below. 
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Second Semester 

Mill, On Liherlp. 3 weeks. 

MavK aTvd Engels, The Coimiiimist Maiif- 
festo. 2 weeks. 

Hassell, B., The Impact of Science on 
Society. 2 weeks, 

Paul’s First Letter to the Corinthians. 2 
weeks, 

Kierkegaard, For Self-Examination. 2 
weeks. 

Sophocles, Oedipus Rex. 2 weeks. 

Eliot, T, S., Murder in the Cathedral. 

2 weeks, 

For a mimber of years we included 
in the course not only books from the 
field of the arts, but also a musical com¬ 
position and a motion picture, In music 
we studied such compositions as Bee¬ 
thoven's “Seventh Symphony" or Bralim's 
"Variations on a Theme by Haydn” and 
sometimes read at the same time books 
like Irwin Edman's Arts and the Man or 
Sigmund Spaeth’s Art of Listening to 
Music. The technical difficulties of this 
division of the work became almost in¬ 
surmountable. Sixteen good and easily 
movable phonographs and sixteen sets 
of records had to be provided for the 
sixteen sections of the course. Since all 
of the sections meet at the same hour 
and most of them in the same building, 
the din was almost more tlian our col¬ 
leagues who were teaching other courses 
could bear, There were also a few mem¬ 
bers of the staff who felt singularly un¬ 
suited for any kind of discussion about 
music and maintained, perhaps rightly, 
that too much was being asked of them. 
Most of the students seemed to enjoy 
this section of the course. 

Technical difficulties also hampered a 
class stvrdy of the motion picture. When, 
a student-sponsored, extracurricular pro¬ 
gram of film classics wavS initiated and 
began providing the college community 
with an excellent film every week, we 
finally gave up the film study as no 
longer sufficiently necessary. 

There is no subject upon which faculty 


members of colleges throughout the coun¬ 
try are more prompt to vent their spleen 
than the quality of student writing. And 
to a large extent their criticism is quite 
justified. The popularity of objective 
tests in the high school and the heavy 
student load of the high school teachers 
have combined to produce a generation 
of young Americans who do not write. 
Perhaps even worse, they do not really 
see any reason why they should write 
well. College English departments have 
been saying for years that the final re- 
sponsibility for student writing lies not 
with thena, but with the entire faculty, 
President Pusey contended that if this is 
so, the training In writing, even in the 
freshman year, should be shared by all 
departments. He maintained, moreover, 
tliat students will learn to write when 
they have something to say. When they 
realize tliat the quality of their thinking 
is best judged by the clarity of their ex¬ 
pression, they will understand the neces¬ 
sity for writing well. If the writing oi 
essays inspired by the reading.^ and dis¬ 
cussions of Freshman Studies were made 
an important part of the course, more 
active and clear thinking, and hence bet¬ 
ter writing, might perhaps result. 

Each student in Freshman Studies 
writes at least eleven essays in tlie course 
of the year. Usually most of them are 
expository; one is a more extended ef¬ 
fort of the sort often called in hand¬ 
books a ‘'library" or “research" paper. 
Fiom the beginning independence of 
tliought and careful organization are 
stressed. Very frequently this indepen¬ 
dence is woefully naiVe, and the exist¬ 
ence of real thought is tenuous at best. 
But the student soon learns that an essay 
is not a collection of facts from an en¬ 
cyclopedia or a mere report of what some 
critic has written. In order that the 
teachers may have some idea of what 
sort of work their students have done in 
die preceding sections, a folder is kept 
for each one. Into this are put his cor- 
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rectcd themes, often rewritten in part or 
even entirely, and n sheet of comments 
designed to make future teaching more 
elFective. From a study of these essays, 
one can usually see a gradual improve¬ 
ment as the students begin to mature 
in the course of the year. 

Most of the teachers in the course, 
though they have had no experience in 
the teaching of composition, have made 
heroic efforts to learn from the English 
staff how one goes about it, They have 
been quite surprised to learn that the 
usual academic baggage of an English 
teacher contains no course in the teach¬ 
ing of composition, and they are greatly 
heartened to hear that effective writing 
is usually simply a question of practice, 
thought, taste, and common sense, There 
have always been enough English or 
language teachers in the group for each 
freshman to have at least one in his series 
of four discussion lenders, Although 
much of the help in writing has of neces¬ 
sity come in individual conferences widi 
students about particular essays, some 
time has been set aside for class discus¬ 
sion of certain chapters of the writer’s 
handbook which all the students buy. 

It has been difficult to ascertain 
whether our freslimen, at the end of the 
year, write better or worse than students 
who take a traditional freshman com¬ 
position course. What is certain, how¬ 
ever, is that there is still room for im¬ 
provement. Some faculty members still 
complain about the poor writing of their 
students; some others say it is no worse 
than it ever was; still others maintain 
that as a student matures, his writing be¬ 
comes distinctly better, It was in part 
to meet the complaints of the faculty 
and in part to meet their own doubts 
about the efficacy of the training in writ¬ 
ing in Freshman Studies that the staff 
agreed in the spring of 1953 to adopt a 
text in rhetoric and composition for the 
following year. After tlie course had got 
under way witli the study of an introduc¬ 


tory book (Walden), a two-week period 
was to be reserved for a concentrated 
study of some of the chapters of tliis 
text with their examples of good writing. 
One day a week, except in the weeks 
when a lecture was scheduled, was to be 
devoted to the remaining chapters or as 
many of them as could be covered, The 
staff hoped that this plan might improve 
student writing without changing the 
character of the course as a whole, 
though the danger of this was admittedly 
possible. I think it is fair to say that 
in tile past Freshman Studies has not 
been thought of by the students as an 
English course. The gain here, as far 
as the writing is concerned, is their grow¬ 
ing realization that one must write well 
in any course. 

Freshman Studies included for the 
first seven years of its existence still an¬ 
other activity. Each freshman was re¬ 
quired to enroll in one art laboratory, 
which met for at least two hours once a 
week. There he actively participated in 
die practice of one of the fine arts. He 
might choose painting, handcrafts, choral 
singing, orchestra, band, private voice 
or instrumental lessons, acting or crea¬ 
tive writing. The requirement grew out 
of a belief tliat every student in a libera] 
arts college should at some time or other 
make an honest effort to participate in 
some kind of artistic creation. It was 
hoped that the nature of the aesthetic 
experience itself might become more 
clear, that some hidden aptitude might 
be uncovered, and that students who had 
already begun the study of one of the 
arts before coming to college might be 
encouraged to continue it. 

The art laboratories were dropped from 
the course in 1952-53 for several reasons. 
An Air Force ROTC program instituted 
at Lawrence consumed several hours 
beyond the regular academic program 
of all men students in the freshman 
class. The omission of the art labora¬ 
tories seemed one way of lightening 
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their heavy schedules. A more serious 
objection came from the students tliem- 
selves. They felt, and perhaps rightly, 
that if the art work was to be considered 
part of the Freshman Studies course, it 
should be more closely related to tlie 
other work of the course, Any signif¬ 
icant relationship we were never able to 
achieve.^ The original conviction of the 
faculty about the place of the arts in a 
liberal arts college has not changed. In¬ 
deed it seems to be shared now by many 
of the students, for an increasingly larger 
number of them elect courses in die arts 
or actively participate in them as extra¬ 
curricular activities. The new art build¬ 
ing, providing increased facilities for 
such activity, has certainly stimulated 
much of the interest in art at Lawrence. 
Perhaps Freshman Studies may have 
helped somewhat. Whether or not such 
a requirement as the art laboratories will 
ever again become either a part of Fresh¬ 
man Studies or a college regulation is at 
the present uncertain. It seems dear, 
however, that die arts will continue to 
prosper at Lawrence. 

We are frequently asked what kind of 
examinations we give in Freshman 
Studies. Both of the final examinations 
and a mid-term examination each semes¬ 
ter are made out by a committee, ap¬ 
proved by the staff, and taken by all the 
sections, Tliey are designed to test the 
students’ knowledge of the books and 
their ability to make use of the ideas 
of the books in some way. There are 
frequently questions asking for compari¬ 
sons of two or more writers from some 
aspect. Sometimes they must attack or 
defend, with evidence, some statement 

'A similar requirement in the Wesleyan 
counterpart of Freshman Studies still exists and 
is, I understand, one of the most successful 
features of their course. There the relationship 
has been established primarily tlrrongh die 
eiForts of a staff member, whose unusual talents 
have enabled him to take charge of all the art 
work nnd relate it signincantly to the work 
of the course ns n whole. 


about a work. They may be asked lo 
explain an important quotation and dis- 
cuss the implications of it. The ques¬ 
tions must be specific enough to really 
test the students’ work and yet general 
enough to be handled by all the sections. 
Any teacher is free to give as many class 
quizzes as he cares to. 

Evaluation of Freshman Studies 

It would be foolish to imagine that 
Freshman Studies is the final panacea 
for the ills of twentieth-century college 
education, and the course as it exists 
at Lawrence is not without its weak¬ 
nesses. Somebody on the staff once re¬ 
marked that there was nothing wrong 
with Freshman Studies that money could 
not cure. This may be an exaggeration, 
but it certainly indicates one of the chief 
roots of our difficulties. At the present 
time, tliis course is considered for the 
teacheis one of a full-time load of four 
courses. In reality the course requires 
so much time that it might well be con¬ 
sidered as a third or even half of a man’s 
program. If Lawrence could afford to re¬ 
duce the teaching load of the staff and 
also the number of students in e.ich sec¬ 
tion, some very valuable gains would be 
made. In the first place, the teachers 
would have more time not only for their 
preparations, but also for student confer¬ 
ences about the essays. A good deal of 
the dissatisfaction with the writing might 
then disappear. And if the burden of 
these instructoi's did not appear so heavy, 
some of the few faculty members who 
have been unwilling to make the personal 
saci'ifice necessary to teach in the course 
might be more willing to give it a try. 
If the sections were smaller, there would 
be a few more of them and still more 
faculty points of view would be repre¬ 
sented on the staff. If more money and 
hence more teachers were available, n 
system of rotation might be established 
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to relieve staff members at more regular 
intervals.” 

Ojie of tlie very thoughtful meinbexs 
of the staff once remarked, "According 
to all of my theories the course should 
not work, but it obviously does." And 
tliere is a good deal of evidence to sup¬ 
port the belief that it does “work.” I 
shall here draw upon both student and 
faculty testimony, 

At least five of die eight classes which 
have now completed Freshman Studies 
were given at the end of the year a ques¬ 
tionnaire concerning the course. It was 
designed to find out how much tliey 
liked it, how much they felt they had 
profited from it, what they thought of 
the choice of readings ana of the gen¬ 
eral plan or organization. The appro¬ 
bation was almost unanimous, Some¬ 
times only two or three students out of 
three hundred said they were sorry they 
had had the course. When the number 
went up to ten or twelve, we discovered 
that the objectors were usually war vet¬ 
erans who wanted something more “prac¬ 
tical," The great majority of veterans, 
however, were our enthusiastic support¬ 
ers. The students’ grades did not seem 
to affect their opinion of the course as a 
whole, although they clearly affected 
their preferences among the hooks. I 
shall never forget the pathetic comment 
written on one of the questionnaires by 
a girl who was probably never meant 
for an academic career but who hnd, 
iievertlicle.ss. caught the merest glimpse 
apparently of what an awakening to flie 

° One solution to the problem might be to 
hire a special staff for the course, but this could 
not faif to change its character. Instead of 
active members of various departments bringing 
tlicir various points of view to the common 
enterprise, n more liomogeneous and youthful 
staff would very prob.ahly be t)is result. More¬ 
over, such instructors would be constantly 
leaving the college ns soon as they could find 
openings in their own special fields of interest, 
freshman Studies would surely be doomed 
from the start. 


intellectual life might mean: “. . . No one 
can ever know from my grades (D) 
what Freshman Studies has done for 

me. . . 

We realized, however, that all this ap¬ 
proval was from freshmen] and though 
tliey were in many respects babes, we 
dared not believe that they sj^oke the 
whole truth. IluC as upperclassmen, they 
would often ask why we could not offer 
a Sophomore Studies or a Junior Studies 
or a Senior Studies course. The latter 
was so ardently requested by sojne stu¬ 
dents on a faculty-student committee 
that tile president went so far as to ask 
the various departments their opinions 
of such an undertaking. 

Last year in connection with the work 
of a cuixiculum committee, a letter was 
sent to the graduates of the last ten 
years asking them tlieir present opinion 
of their emicatioii at Lawrence. Tlie 
survey showed that of the graduates who 
had been in the Freshman Studies ex¬ 
periment a large number still thought 
very highly of the course, a good many 
even saying that it was the best one they 
had had in college. No specific ques¬ 
tion about tlie course was asked. 

What the students themselves have 
said about the course is interesting, if 
not always really illuminating. The 
most frequent comment which all mem¬ 
bers of the staff must liavc heard a 
hundred times is; "Freslimnn Studies has 
taught me how to think." No teacher 
in the course is so sanguine ns to be¬ 
lieve that this feat has been aocom- 
plished for these hundreds of students, 
or for ei'ci] a very fe>v. We do under¬ 
stand, though, what the student really 
means. 'T understand a little what it 
means to think," or "I have tliought about 
what I read for the first time in my 
life" would be closer to tlio truth. At 
best such comments can only be thought 
of as harbingers of an intellectual spring. 

The freshmen also say, and quite hon¬ 
estly I believe, that they are led to 
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question or find reasons for beliefs they 
have always taken for granted. Per¬ 
haps what they mean here is that they 
become conscious of different values. 
And they gradually become more sym¬ 
pathetic to the notion that "tire unmt- 
amined life is not worth living.” Tliis 
again is the beginning of education. 

What their teachers say about die ef¬ 
fect of Freshman Studies is perhaps 
more to the point, They recognize the 
value of a whole class, and to some ex¬ 
tent a whole student body, having some¬ 
thing in common, This was never more 
evident than the year the Lawrence Col¬ 
lege Theater decided to produce Ham¬ 
let. The play had been one of die 
readings in Freshman Studies for four 
consecutive years. Every member of 
the cast and all the production crews 
had studied it in class. Some had even 
studied it a second time in a Shake¬ 
speare course. Every student in the 
audience, except for a handful of ti'ans- 
fers, liad spent four weeks on die text 
as a freshman. It would be hard to 
imagine any play being produced in 
America to a better-prepared audience. 

Freshman Studies also gives the stu¬ 
dents valuable points of reference. The 
more alert make use of their reading in 
other courses in subsequent years. It 
becomes a part of their total body of ex¬ 
perience. Although their understanding 
of the texts is usually incomplete and far 
from profound, if judged by adult stand¬ 
ards, it is nevertheless sufficient to start 
a train of thought which is likely in the 
end to increase this understanding con¬ 
siderably. A young man, reading .some 
selections from Rousseau in a French 
class, conceived the idea of writing a 
short paper comparing certain aspects 
of Plato’s thought with Rousseaus. 
After having completed it, he realized 
that there was a great deal more to be 
said on the subject. The result was a 
term paper for a government class which 
demanded a much more thorough study 


of both Plato and Rousseau, This sort 
of thing is not uncommon. Instructors 
find that even the less-alert uppercltiss- 
men accept with equanimity and often 
gratitude class discussions involving the 
readings of the freshman year. In my 
own French classes the old stand-bys of 
Freshman Studies (Plato, Tlioreau, Soph- 
odes, Shakespeare, and Marx) are ^al¬ 
most constantly present, A tragedy of 
Racine, for example, is far easier to 
teach to students who have some ac¬ 
quaintance with Greek and Shakespear¬ 
ean tragedy. It is because the books 
read in Freshman Studies are great ones 
in Western culture and because they 
are more varied than those ordinarily 
read in the traditional Freshman English 
course that they seem to be more usable 
in other classes. 

Among the other benefits of the course 
which instructors have noted are the fol¬ 
lowing: We see students not only be¬ 
coming aware of a few answers to some 
of the enduring questions of mankind, 
but also of the very questions themselves. 
We notice a growing consciousness of 
the difference in approach to the ^'a^ious 
disciplines. We see horizons opening 
for even the most pedestrian minds and 
sometimes new dawns breaking for the 
more gifted. We see a real attachment 
on the part of many to certain books, and 
frequently a growing desire to read. 

We would be ready to concede that 
other types of courses might possibly ac¬ 
complish most of the benefits to students 
that Freshman Studies seems to, but 
there is one virtue of the course which 
is, I think, unique (except in the parent 
course at Wesleyan): the benefit to the 
faculty. Because of Freshman Studies 
most of the departments of the college, 
particularly the smaller ones, have mote 
freedom and a larger staff than they 
otlierwise would in an institution the 
size of Lawrence, The case of the re¬ 
ligion and philosophy departments may 
be used as an example. For n good 
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many years Lawrence had one professor 
of philosophy and one of religion. Each 
had to be responsible for the entire field 
and direct the work of the majors. Fre¬ 
quently colleges the size of Lawrence 
combine tJie two departments and hire a 
third member of the department who is 
wiling to teach in both subjects. At 
present Lawrence has a two-man philos¬ 
ophy department and also a two-man 
religion department. Three of these four 
have been teaching in Freshman Studies; 
all four of them shave in the elementary 
work of their own departments, hut 
thereafter they may teacli courses in the 
field of their speciality. In philosophy 
we have had a logician and an historian, 
in religion a man with philosophical in¬ 
terests and another with historical. In 
the art department where one might ex¬ 
pect a painter and an art historian, we 
have also an architect, who teaches ar¬ 
chitectural design and the history of ar- 
cliitecture, Both he and the art historian 
have been teaching in Freshman Studies. 
The advantages to both the students and 
faculty are obvious, 

There is another sort of benefit which 
is reserved for those facully members 
who teach or have taught in the course. 
To all of them this is a completely new 
experience at first, and, in spite of a 
natural apprehension and feeling of in- 
sufliciency to the task, nothing could im¬ 
press more successfully upon the mem¬ 
bers of different departments the idea 
that they are all engaged in a common 
enterprise. The specific common enter¬ 
prise of Freshman Studies becomes, as it 
were, an outvi'ard and visible sign of the 
real common task to which they have 
given their lives. 

Numerous staff members of Freshman 
Studies have testified to the influence of 
the course on their other teaching. One 
member of the English department con¬ 
fessed that it had affected everything 
from his technique of teaching to his 
wliole attitude toward Ins shidcnts, "I 
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now understand better how to lead the 
student to discover for himself what I 
formerly felt 1 had to tell him. I con¬ 
duct my English classes as nearly as pos¬ 
sible like Freshman Studies. I have 
more patience witli the student who hes¬ 
itatingly gropes his way to the formu¬ 
lation of an idea, far I realize that he 
must learn to do this if his education 
is to have any meaning at all." 

It is hard for a teacher, completely 
involved in his own subject and long 
aware of its humane values, to imagine 
die difficulty of a young person con- 
frontiiig a new field nnd trying to discover 
where he stands as an individual with 
respect to it and what revelations it can 
furnish him about himself, other men, 
or the world about him. The student 
may say to himself tliat he will some day 
“catch on” as he once "caught on” some 
years before to geometry, for example, 
after weeks of blind struggles, or he may 
simply take his courses as he takes his 
moniing coffee. In a course like Fresh¬ 
man Studies the teacher suddenly finds 
himself in a position much nearer the 
students; find the further he is from his 
own field, the nearer he is to the student, 
But his experience, different from the 
student’s, has taught him that reading a 
book means facing it as an individual, 
discovering its implicalions, its revela¬ 
tions, its relevancies. He does not feel 
the same kind of responsibility for the 
facts that the specialists must of neces¬ 
sity feel, but he feels a great responsi¬ 
bility for making nn honest effort to in¬ 
terpret the facts as far as he is able. And 
this he does to n certain extent in collab¬ 
oration with his students. His own. 
stimulation, though admittedly more so¬ 
phisticated than that of his class, parallels 
theirs, if they are aroused at all. He 
himself is experiencing the learning proc¬ 
ess that he would like his students to 
experience in his own field. It would be 
fatal if upperclnss courses were modeled 
on Freshman Studies exclusively; but the 
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involveiTiBnt of the individual, charac¬ 
teristic of the course, is something whicli 
Freshman Studies teachers try to achieve 
elsewhere to a like degree, And I think 
it can be fairly said that more of oui* 
students demand this sort of involve¬ 
ment than formerly. 

There is really nothing very new about 
Freshman Studies, For centuries the 
reading of great books has formed the 
basis of education, A changing world 
and a strikingly different population 
witliin our college walls does not mean 
that preoccupation with man's ultimate 
questions and most thoughtful answers, 
with his noblest creations, and with his 
most daring discoveries can pass from 


fashion. If reflective and creative think¬ 
ing about these things can produce in- 
dividuals ^vho are conscious of them¬ 
selves and feel responsibility for their 
thoughts, then the colleges had better do 
all they can to foster this kind of think¬ 
ing, for irresponsibility and "unconscious¬ 
ness” are among the characteristics of 
the changing world. Freshman Studies 
has never been thought of as anytliing 
more than a beginning. If it can turn 
young minds in the right direction, 
awaken in them a desire to proceed, nnd 
give them some intimation of what lips 
ahead, it may very well be the kind of 
course that the freshmen in our colleges 
need most. 



A Basis fov Integration in General Education^ 

PAUL L, DRESSEL and LEWIS B. MAYHEW 


I N niE STUDY of calculus differentiation 
precedes integration. Differentiation 
as a process provides a powerful method 
of attack on certain problems, but the 
full meaning and possibilities of the cal¬ 
culus emerge only ns the process of in¬ 
tegration is added, General education— 
despite much verbal emphasis on intc- 
gratio]!—is still largely involved in the 
process of differentiation, Differing 
philosophies, a multiplicity of markedly 
distinctive approaches to programs and 
course organization, and even the de¬ 
velopment of a plethora of elective 
courses on single campuses are largely 
characteristic of developments to date. 

Verbal tributes to integration, no mat¬ 
ter how frequently spoken, have few 
counterparts in the learning experience 
provided students. The most frequently 
reported attempts at integration involve 
the discernment by the teachers of a 
certain logical organization embracing 
some subregion of the total knowledge 
space associated with a particular course. 
In practice, this approach to integration 
can and docs readily degenerate to a 
level which, in the analogy of integral 
calculus, would be a class wherein the 
teacher performed all the Integrations 
and required the students only to mem¬ 
orize the problem and the answer. This 
comparison highlights the barrenness of 
any attempt at integration not requiring 
each learner to engage actively in the 
process. Few teachers of general edu- 

*Thls essay draws heavily on the eirperience 
of the authors In tlie Cooperative Study of 
Evaluation in General Education and uses some 
material from the final chapter of the report 
soon to bo published by Iho American Council 
on Educntion under llio dde Ceneml Kduca- 
(ian; ExploroUim (n Eoahtaiion. 


cation courses have faced this aspect of 
the problem of integration, either be¬ 
cause discrete courses elected at random 
by students in too many so-callcd “pro¬ 
grams’* of general education are not 
conducive to a significant attack on the 
problem, or because of personal disin¬ 
clination. Those who do attempt it find 
themselves bewildered by lack of any 
generally accepted set of principles, con¬ 
cepts, or processes around which inte¬ 
gration can he developed. Tliis lack is 
the major present weakness of general 
education. Unless it is remedied shortly, 
general educntion will itself become the 
victim of just such a reaction ns gave rise 
to its inception. 

The general education movement at its 
inception derived its energy from the fact 
that it was a protest movement against 
many practices in American education. 
It was n protest against the compart- 
mcntalization of knowledge and the pro¬ 
liferation of courses, and the associated 
evils of file free elective system. It de¬ 
veloped in refutation of the Germanic 
conception of a university ns essentially 
a research-oriented Institution. It de¬ 
cried the tendency of American scliolars 
to be more concerned with the content 
and logic of their .subject than with un¬ 
dergraduate students as individuals. Po- 
lemicnl writings on tlie subject during 
the past decade have fairly well exploited 
these protest possibilities. Dynamism of 
protest, however, is quickly expended, 
and unless it be replaced by a less nihil¬ 
istic source of energy, a movement de¬ 
pendent on continuing growth is bound 
to falter and to cease being n significant 
factor. Particularly is this true for the 
general educntion teacher who, trained 
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fis a speciaUst himselE, has not always 
been as impressed with the validity of 
the protests as have administrators and 
other writers and spealcers on educational 
problems, The general education move¬ 
ment is presently in need of a more posi¬ 
tive dynamic, a positive integrating prin¬ 
ciple to replace the principle of protest. 

Other systems of education have been 
more fortunately placed with respect to 
this matter of integration. Catholic col¬ 
leges and universities have generally not 
accepted general education, because of 
the feeling that their education was al¬ 
ready well integrated around a theolog¬ 
ical point of view. This is succinctly ex¬ 
pressed by Hattigan. "However much 
the iion-Catholic educator must disagree 
with this viewpoint, he must agree at 
least that the authority of the approach 
is capable of effecting a rejnarkable de¬ 
gree of unanimity amongst those who do 
accept it. The contrast between the con¬ 
fusion that prevails in secular institu¬ 
tions and the unanimity of thought in 
Catholic colleges has often been noted.” “ 

Items for inclusion in or exclusion from 
the curriculum of the Catholic college or 
university can be judged by the single 
criterion of relevance to the major goal 
of such institutions. "The core of the 
Catholic system is theology; theology in 
turn conditions Catholic ethics and Cath¬ 
olic philosophy; and the Catholic point 
of view in the interpretations of history 
and literature is unmistakable.” * For 
Catholic institutions no further integra¬ 
tion is needed. 

Some technical and professional edu¬ 
cation has been similarly well placed with 
respect to integration, at least in the 

*B. T. Riitlignn, A Critical Stiidij of the Gen¬ 
eral E(l\icatioii Movement (Wasliington: Cadio- 
lie University of America Press, 1952), p. 167, 

* Howard M. Jones, "The Relation of the 
Humanities to General Education," General Ed¬ 
ucation; Its Nature, Scope and Essential Ele¬ 
ments (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1934), pp, 33-34, 


minds of some administrative officials of 
such institutions. Curricular materials 
teaching practices, and even administra¬ 
tive procedures of engineering, medical 
law, aud dental schools are determined 
by die goal of producing successful pro¬ 
fessional practitioners—and American so¬ 
ciety has fairly well-defined criteria of 
success in those fields. This is not to 
suggest tliat the professional schools have 
an easy task of curricuhim construction. 
As a matter of fact, the medical and law 
schools are currently reappraising them¬ 
selves with the thought that their pro¬ 
grams have not resulted in the best pos- 
sible doctors or lawyers for American 
needs. Medical schools in particular 
have, wltli the assistance of foundation 
subsidies, been investigating the possi¬ 
bilities of providing a broader, more gen¬ 
eral kind of medical education.^ How¬ 
ever, the point still remains that as com¬ 
pared with most programs of general 
education, the various forms of special¬ 
ized education are remarkably well in¬ 
tegrated toward some clearly discernible 
objective. Unfortunately, society has not 
provided a complete job description of 
the generally educated person in the 
sense that it has prescribed the roles of 
professional persons. This docs not 
mean that attempts have not been made 
to make explicit the characteristics of 
such generally educated persons. Many 
views are argued with great vehemence, 
but none has satisfied all or even a ma¬ 
jority of people concerned with general 
education. 

The inadequacies of various inlegraling 
concepts 

Common knowledge .—One view ori¬ 
ginates in a concern that general educa¬ 
tion provide a background of common 
knowledge. Certainly general education 
courses heavily emphasize knowledge, 

* Anmial Report of the Comiijonn-’enff/i Fund, 
1952. 
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Teachers do commonly admit that it is 
not possible to determine just what 
knowledge the student should possess, 
but having selected certain materials and 
specified certain knowledge, there is the 
tendency to emphasize these elements to 
the exclusion of all else. One might ac¬ 
cept that one institution finds it im¬ 
perative to require a course in physical 
science, wliile another requires biological 
science, and still another requires both, 
if the materials were primarily or even 
partly a meaus to the mastery of certain 
abilities and understandings transcend¬ 
ing the particular materials. However, 
there is little evidence that such trans¬ 
cendental objectives arc prominently in 
mind, the whole orientation implying the 
importance of knowing the particular 
ideas covered in class. Because so many 
ideas arc covered and tlieir essential im¬ 
portance is not accepted by everyone, 
such courses are faced with the trouble- 
.some charge of superficiality. As the 
amount of knowledge increases, attempts 
to cover it adequately, even by samp¬ 
ling, must become more and more 
sketchy. The solution to this difficulty 
lias frequently been some adaptation of 
a block-and-gap system whereby certain 
segments of information are taught quite 
thoroughly, with large gaps of knowl¬ 
edge left untouched. Once again die 
particular blocks taught and the gaps 
excluded have been decided upon by 
wliatever group of teachers hold the bal¬ 
ance of power in a particular general 
education course. That such decisions 
are difficult to defend is obvious. Tliat 
they preclude the possibility of making 
general education truly general should 
be equally so. Worse, whatever the gaps 
left, the size of the blocks included still 
results in most courses being survey 
courses. Empliasis on and selection of 
a body of common knowledge is not an 
adequate basis for further progress in 
general education, 
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Good citizemhip .—Some individuals 
have argued that general education 
courses ought to be oriented toward some 
more pragmatic value than knowledge. 
One fairly popular principle has been 
that the integrating factor should be the 
goal of effective citizenship in American 
democracy. If this goal be construed 
broadly there can be no quarrel with it. 
Unfortunately, when attempts have been 
made to define this objective opera¬ 
tionally they have failed completely 
either because of the disagreement or 
dissatisfaction aroused or else because 
of resemblance to the indoctrination 
found in totalitarian states, In addition, 
teaching for citizenship in American de¬ 
mocracy is too frequently a provincial 
concept resting upon the assumption of 
the superiority of the cultural heritage of 
Western civilization, 

Aduit life. —A closely related integrat¬ 
ing principle suggested by some is that 
of preparation for adult life. This con¬ 
ception is based on an assumption that 
teachers can identify the present and 
future needs of each student and can 
select courses relevant to these needs. 
The principle is a good one, but general 
education so conceived often includes 
such a variety of course offerings as to be 
guilty of the weaknesses of that wliich 
it seeks to replace, Tliis conception may 
also lead to the altering of the essential 
quality of general education to the ex¬ 
tent that it threatens to become mere 
vocational and avocational education. 
The complexity and vagueness of citizen¬ 
ship and of preparation for adult life, 
coupled with a tendency to accept them 
as vague ultimate goals with little di¬ 
rect implication for curriculum-building, 
make these objective.^ unacceptable as 
integrating principles, 

Values .—^There are others vvlio would 
insist that religions or humanitarian 
\'alues should be the basis for planning 
the general education curriculum. Tills 
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would bring to general education some¬ 
thing of the unity of the Catholic position 
earlier noted. Observation of the difficul¬ 
ties of the Cooperative Study Commit¬ 
tee on the Evaluation of Objectives in 
the Area of Attitudes, Values, and Per¬ 
sonal Adjustment,and of a committee 
at one college composed of representa¬ 
tives from the several general education 
courses (which gave up entirely—after 
two years—the task of deBning value 
outcomes) suggests that any acceptance 
of common values by college faculties 
is a rather remote possibility and even if 
achieved would be at such a level of 
generality as to have little significance 
in planning the day-to-day activity of 
a general education coiinse. If the com¬ 
monly accepted objectives of general 
education have had as little effect on tlie 
general education classroom as our ex¬ 
perience suggests, it seems unlikely that 
emphasis on the most intangible of all 
those objectives will change that situa¬ 
tion, 

Summary .—We do not wish to imply 
a lack of validity to the contributions 
these orientations have made and can 
make to American education. There is 
need for education for citizenship. The 
colleges must continue to provide tecli- 
nical skill for individuals’ vocations and 
avocations, and there must be logical re¬ 
lationships established among hierarchies 
of course offerings. There is certainly a 
crucial need for colleges to provide some 
basis for developing value.s, These or¬ 
ientations, however, do not appear prac¬ 
ticable as the central principles of or¬ 
ganization for general education courses 
which are to be taken by all cr most 
students enrolling in a particular institu¬ 
tion, None possesses a logic which can 

® The Cooperative Study of Kvaluatjon in 
General Education operated through six jnter- 
collcge committees (Coinmunientions, Hiimani- 
Hes, Science, Social Science, Critical Thinking, 
and Attitude.^, Values, and Personal Adjust¬ 
ment), 


be accepted as valid by all teacheis and 
by all students, Some other principle 
appeai-s necessary, and our experiences 
suggest the possibility of critical thinking. 

Critic^/ thinking as a possible principle 
of integration 

Importance in general education,—As 
the Cooperative Study of Evaluation in 
General Education began, it was agreed 
that critical thinking was considered as 
one of the important outcomes of gen¬ 
eral education with which the project 
would be concerned. As each of the six 
committees defined its sphere of interest 
the objective of critical thinking began 
to assume greater proportions. Regard¬ 
less of whether a committee labeled the 
trait "critical analysis and judgment," or 
"critical thinking/^ or "the ability to rend 
current science materials," the shills 
which seemed to be involved were nil 
quite similar. Whether the similarly in 
conception of thought Is attributable to 
some b^^^sic quality or whether it is 
merely attributable to the influence o[ 
Aristotle, Bacon, and Dewey in Ameri¬ 
can schools remains a question. This 
common concern, however, served to 
emphasize the importance of criticnl 
thinking and suggested that critical 
thioking, viewed broadly, might provide 
the emphasis jwhereby general education 
programs might achieve among the 
courses some larger degree of integra¬ 
tion. We would suggest, therefore, that 
critical thinking might serve where other 
principles have failed and we shall try to 
demonsti'ate the validity of tins position. 

Fii'st we need to clarify somethbg of 
the meaning attached to critical thinking. 
By critical thinking in this coiinection ^\’e 
do not mean the limited conception im¬ 
plicit in some of the tests of critical 
thinkin g developed by the Cooperative 
Study. Nor do we mean some pat for¬ 
mula to be taught at the beginning of a 
course; followed by material presented 
in the same old content-oriented way- 
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Ilather, by critical thinking we mean a 
point of view toward problems and their 
solutions and a way of thinking about 
basic problems faced by mankind. Such 
a conception of critical thinking, of 
course, implies that it be given the cen¬ 
tral position in curriculum planning and 
not be regarded as something peripheral 
to a more traditional approach. 

One reaction to this is that such a 
conception of critical tliinking is no 
more pertinent to general education than 
to education generally. Perhaps not. It 
is entirely possible for courses not usually 
considered as general education to have 
as a major objectwe the development of 
thinking in the context of a pai'ticular 
subject. Even courses in technical or 
professional fields may contribute to the 
development of higher mental processes. 
Ho\vevEr, more frequently than not, such 
courses or programs attempt to present 
students with certain knowledge and to 
teach certain technical skills, Any in¬ 
crease in ability to think critically is 
apt to be limited to specific types of 
problems or to be regarded as merely 
a concomitant of the other aspects of die 
course. General education courses spe¬ 
cify critical thinking as an important 
educational goal, and thereby assume a 
special obligation in regard to the objec¬ 
tive. Other courses which do make overt 
attempts to develop critical thinking 
skills can and should make a definite 
contribution to the general education of 
a student. Their impact is likely to be 
enhanced if many teachers are attempt¬ 
ing to develop the same skills at the 
same time and with the same rationale. 

Appropriateness in variovs courses .— 
In the field of communications all as¬ 
pects—reading, writing, listening, speak¬ 
ing—involve or should involve thinking 
and may be approached in this way, 
rather than as discrete elements. Tlie 
act of writing, consisting of formulating 
a problem, exploring it, and reaching a 
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conclusion would thus be viewed as hav¬ 
ing much in common with giving a 
speech. Although the medium is dif¬ 
ferent, the problems of choice of words, 
adapting to the audience, and ordering 
the presentation are similar. 

In the humanities, regardless of the 
subject matter, the goal might be the 
development of critical facility with re¬ 
spect to humanities materials. If courses 
in general education in the humanities 
are to have lasting value, they ought to 
provide students with the means for en¬ 
joying artistic work as adults. To do 
so demands criteria for discrimination 
between the valid and invalid, the senti¬ 
mental and the genuine feeling. These 
ci'jterin may well involve the same 
mediod of thought involved in the com¬ 
munications processes. They consist of 
detennining what ideas the artist is try¬ 
ing to communicate, deciding how he has 
used his medium, and judging the va¬ 
lidity of liis conclusions. Certainly, from 
a rich work of art such as Beethoven's 
"Ninth Symphony" varied interpretations 
are possible, even by the same person 
on different occasions. The steps or the 
process by which one arrives at these, 
however, seem not to be greatly dif¬ 
ferent. Even in the more controversial 
areas of religion and philosophy tire criti¬ 
cal processes by which meaning is ob¬ 
tained from basic documents are in 
essence the same as in painting, music, 
or literature—and this does not imply 
any diminution of religious feeling. The 
processes involved when students were 
required to compare Jesus' point of view 
witli the hedonistic one of Omar and the 
social-criticism orientation of Walden are 
desirable ones to teach. 

With scientific knowledge increasing 
beyond the bounds of ordinary human 
comprehension, the achievement of a 
si^ifiennt factual knowledge of science 
from one course is rather hopeless. Such 
courses can develop, however, by con- 
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slant attention, some grasp of the meth¬ 
ods and limitations of scientific inquiry. 
Instead of organizing a social science 
course according to logical subject-mat¬ 
ter divisions, sustained efforts to teadi 
problem-solving might achieve greater 
rewards, Similarly, counseling—^whetlier 
academic, vocational, or personal—can 
facilitate work in classrooms as well as 
the personal adjustment of the students 
if counselors attempt to develop on the 
part of counselees a rational method for 
solving problems which is at the same 
time being stressed in academic courses. 

The issue arises as to whether, even 
if the term critical thinking be accepted 
as useful in all fields, the same phe¬ 
nomenon is meant thereby, The nature 
and generality of critical tliinking is 
still a matter for research, Tentatively, 
however, we hypothesize that alfliough 
some differences exist from one field to 
another, there are many common aspects 
of critical thinking which apply equally 
well in all areas. Once the semantic 
barriers are overcome, the methods of 
science may not be appreciably different 
from the methods involved in viewing a 
work of art pr in making one. Some 
analysis of the problem and a marshal¬ 
ling of evidence about it is necessary. 
Although the conclusions may differ— 
on the one hand an estimate of approxi¬ 
mate truth, and on the other an aes¬ 
thetic judgment of beauty—the processes 
by which one arrives at these conclu¬ 
sions may be similar. Even if tliey are 
more distinctive than they appear, real 
value would be attached to assisting stu¬ 
dents to see the differences. If teachers 
of humanities and teachers of science 
would each teach for the development 
of the same skills applied to different ma¬ 
terials, the interdependence of knowl¬ 
edge might be demonstrated, and a 
richer meaning for each subject im¬ 
planted in the student’s mind. 

Critical and creative thinking. —Em¬ 


phasis on critical thinking might appear 
to neglect or even be antithetical to crea- 
tive thinking, Knowledge about crea¬ 
tive thought, like knowledge about crit- 
ical thought, is actually quite scarce, but 
we can venture some hypotheses about 
creative thinking which would indicate 
that it is not entirely distinct from critical 
thinking. First, we suspect that crea¬ 
tivity as exemplified by a Pascal, a Leo¬ 
nardo, a Marx, or a Picasso, is probably 
of such a high and rare order as to be 
of little practical concern to general edu¬ 
cation teachers. Certainly, it would be 
unrealistic and uneconomical to build a 
program for persons who occur so infre¬ 
quently. The creative thinking which 
general education teachers must seriously 
consider might be roughly equated with 
originality in thinking and might well be 
developed on the part of all students 
coming under the influence of geneml 
education courses. Viewed as originality 
of thinking, creative thought becomes 
nothing more than the achieving of more 
spontaneous and less stereotyped solu¬ 
tions to a variety of problems. Whether 
or not other individuals at other limes 
have solved the same problems in the 
same way is relatively unimportant. 
Wliat is important is that students be 
given every opportunity to exercise and 
develop some individuality and original¬ 
ity in their thinking. 

In courses in which the instructor 
organizes the material and presents It 
to a largely passive audience of students, 
individuals other than the teacher have 
virtually no opportunity to demonstrate 
any originality or creativity in thinking. 
Problems are presented to the student Jii 
tlie form of periodic quizzes which re¬ 
quire as solutions repetition of organiza¬ 
tion presented by teachers in the con¬ 
text of their lectures. The only crentiVi' 
ity demanded is that of producing a 
smaller facsimile of a larger body of con^ 
tent presented by the professor’s leo 
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hire. On the other hand, in a thought- 
oriented course demaucling student prac¬ 
tice and demonstration of a variety oE 
the higher mental processes, students 
might develop into highly original think¬ 
ers. In place of the professor defining 
an area of subject matter and present¬ 
ing his exegetical remarks, the teacher 
would present problems frequently for 
which even he himself had no ready 
solution. Students would be required 
to solve either orally or in writing these 
problems, with the premium being placed 
on accurate intellectual processes and 
spontaneous, imaginative solutions rest¬ 
ing firmly on n rational set of premises. 

An approach to teaching used by a 
noted botanist illustrates what we mean 
by creativity. He presented his students 
each with a leaf and told them to ob¬ 
serve it, study it, and then de.scribe 
their findings to him. Their first reports 
were rather prosaic statements of the 
very obvious leaf structure. He then 
sent the students back to look again. 
Gradually the students came to observe 
the structural beauty, the organic effi¬ 
ciency, and the inherent possibilities for 
further study in that single leaf. At 
this point and only at this point would 
the teacher be satisfied with the student 
perfonnance. Very obviously the pro- 
fc.ssor had observed all of these things 
before, but he was forcing students to 
see the same things for the first time, 
and was demanding of them creativity 
of thought, 

Or, again, creativity might well be en¬ 
couraged by asking students to consider 
a view of the Cathedral of Notre Dame, 
the Sununa Theologlcaj and descriptions 
of metlieval manor and town life. Stu¬ 
dents in arriving at generalizations re¬ 
garding the medieval period might dem- 
on-strote considerable creativity or origi¬ 
nality, even though other people have 
arrived at similar syntheses. In the 
context of a social science class stud^ts 


might be led from a theoretical consider¬ 
ation of the dynamics of personality to 
introspection about themselves. Ilcsult- 
ing insights are original with the stu¬ 
dent and may exemplify creative think¬ 
ing. Creative thought viewed this way, 
whether or not it embraces all of creativ¬ 
ity, fits quite readily into a rationale 
of critical thinking. 

flcZflf/on to other integrating concepts. 
—In addition to providing a rational 
basis for organizing general education 
courses and programs and to allowing 
for the development of creativity, criti¬ 
cal thinking ns nn integrating principle 
may prove to be the one most acceptable 
to many educational points of view. 

Wliether one believes that the funda¬ 
mental purpose of a college or university 
is the inculcation of moral and spiritual 
values, the transmission of knowledge, 
the development of traits of citizenship, 
the preparation of individuals for adult 
life, or the development of intellectual 
keenness, critical thinking must play a 
major role, To all save the most doctri¬ 
naire of religious sectarians there is a 
willingness, even a demand, that rational 
methods of inquiry he used in all fields 
of human activity, including religion. 
In American democracy there exists the 
hope that its values and traditions be 
subjected to constant scrutiny so that 
those who accept them do so reasonably 
and not by blind faith. Knowledge ac¬ 
quired without reason becomes a mere 
jumble of facts and not the essential 
instruments of an educated man. The 
techniques by which knowledge can be 
effectively utilized are those involved In 
critical thinking. Individuals sympa¬ 
thetic to n student-centered or to a needs 
point of view may decry major emphasis 
on critical thinking as a move which 
accepts a dualistic concept of the nature 
of man ond places emphasis on intellec¬ 
tual outcomes. This is not our position. 
Those who accept responsibility onlv 
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for cultivation of the mind will view 
critical thinking as an intellectual proc¬ 
ess, but others will see critical thinkinc 
as involving the total person. AUliougn 
critical thinking may be interpreted 
somewhat differently according to the 
preconceptions of the individual teacher, 
it is these preconceptions that limit criti¬ 
cal tliinking rather than any limitation 
intrinsic to critical thinking itself. Even 
so, adherents of these different view¬ 
points should find a large area of com¬ 
mon ground upon which they can work. 
Critical thinking must be based on 
knowledge; and the eEectiveness of ma¬ 
terials in providing experience in criti¬ 
cal thinking can actually become a cri¬ 
terion of relevance in choosing materials 
from the various broad general educa¬ 
tion areas. Likewise, it can become the 
integrating factor for developing com¬ 
parisons and contrasts among the vari¬ 
ous areas. The importance of critical 
thinking in citizenship and in adult life 
suggests that problems drawn from life 
situations can be used extensively. Criti¬ 
cal thinking cannot ignore values. Rather, 
attempts at critical thinking should 
cause each student to examine and de¬ 
fine his own value position, since it is 
iireti'ievably interwoven into the think¬ 
ing he does and the solutions that he 
reaches. Critical thinking can take place 
in the context of quite differing value 
systems, but thinking is not truly criti¬ 
cal unless it recognizes the existence of 
several value systems and the accept¬ 
ance—too often unconscious—of one of 
them, In fact, our proposal regarding 
critical thinking is not at all a revolu¬ 
tionary one, for the increased freedom 
of choice central to many discussions of 
the liberal arts implicitly requires ability 
to propose and analyze alternative ideas 
prior to making a choice. 

That we are not unaware of decided 
negative reactions to this proposal has 


been evidenced at various points of tfig 
preceding discussion. To those who dis- 
sent we cannot refrain from presenting 
a challenge. In brief, it is to suggest a 
better integrating principle. Yet this 
oversimplifies the problem. Despite the 
amoiphous nature of the general educa¬ 
tion movement including as it does on 
one hand programs so general as to 
make questionable their ediicationnl 
value and on the other hand programs so 
specialized as to make a travesty of the 
use of the adjective “general/’ there is a 
common concern among those enlisted 
under the general education banner 
which can be a significant force in the 
betterment of education. Preservation 
and strengthening of this bond of com¬ 
mon concern will not result from espous¬ 
ing some mode or principle of integra¬ 
tion alien to the thinking of large seg¬ 
ments of the general education body; 
rather, it must be the result of finding 
some generally acceptable principle 
which is consistent with but not neces¬ 
sarily inclusive of the concerns of all. 
Proposals wliicli seek to make specific 
either what students should know or 
think about or what concliLsions they 
should reach only re-emphasize the dif¬ 
ferences which exist. General educa¬ 
tion in n democracy is to some extent 
concerned with lohat problems should be 
attacked, although opinions differ as to 
the importance of such problems; it Is 
to some extent concerned with the sohi- 
rioru, but again there are decided dif¬ 
ferences of opinion as to the relative 
merits of various solutions; it must above 
all be concerned with how people at¬ 
tempt to solve their individual and mu¬ 
tual problems. We believe this is the 
common concern of all general educa- 
tion and that it furnishes the broad In¬ 
tegrating principle or objective which 
we have designated ns critical thinking. 
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P noFESsiONAL education designed to 
meet the needs of America during 
the lash half of the last century and 
the first decade of this century is woe¬ 
fully inadequate today. We have gone 
from small or relatively small business 
enterprises based upon a relatively sim¬ 
ple technology to giant national or in¬ 
ternational Organizations based upon a 
complex technology. Professional peo¬ 
ple are now faced with problems which 
require a new order of creative imagina¬ 
tion and the ability to apply basic prin¬ 
ciples to entirely new situations. We 
have gone from a period in which so¬ 
cial, economic, ancl political problems 
seemed relatively simple, were largely 
domestic, and rarely had difOcuU tech¬ 
nical aspects to a period in which inter¬ 
national problems have become an im¬ 
portant element in many of our domestic 

f iroblems, Furthermore our public prob- 
ems have steadily grown more complex 
through the impact of science and tech¬ 
nology on all of our organizations and 
institutions. Our public problems arc 
no longer aiiKmahlo to solution by the 
traditional metlinds of the past, and it 
seems clear that we mnst, if we arc to 
survis'i! and prosper as a free society, 
rely more and more on our professional 
people for aid in their solution. And 
all the while new knowledge is being 
discovered at an amazing rate. 

In a free society such ns our democ¬ 
racy, where freedom of speech and free¬ 
dom of thought exist, educational insti¬ 
tutions must, in the long run, adjust 
tliomselvcs so as to meet the needs of 
the society in which they operate, But 
the inertia is great, because educational 
institutions, teachers, and students also 


are free, and tradition is strong to retain 
the curricula and educational methods 
of tlic past. It takes extra energy, imagi¬ 
nation, and creuLive resourcefulness to 
experiment and change, As a conse¬ 
quence, there i.s normally a stress be¬ 
tween the educational iiisULutions imd 
the society in which they operate; its 
origin is in the lag resulting from the 
tradilional desire to hold on to that 
which was found good or satisfactory 
in a previous era. When stress is great, 
change is accelerated, because support 
for education and respi.'ct for teacners 
and institutions decline when educa¬ 
tional institutions are too far out of tune 
with their environment, If, when stress 
is great, we, by good fortune, also have 
truly great educational leaders on the 
scene, change can come at a very high 
velocity. I believe we have had this 
combination of circumstances in the 
United States during the past two dec¬ 
ades—at least in that important segment 
of higher education, prorc-ssional educa¬ 
tion. 

It seems to me that the first response 
of professional education to the chal¬ 
lenge was abortive: it led to a prolifera¬ 
tion of specialized curricula, each 
crammed as full of facts, teclmiqncs, and 
know-how a-s possible. Although lip- 
service was still given to general educa¬ 
tion, nothing substantial was done to 
prepare the student to discharge his re¬ 
sponsibilities as a citizen or to prepare 
him to cope with the social, political, 
and human aspecLs of his professional 
problems. 

But professional education can meet 
and in many areas Is meeting the chal¬ 
lenge effectively, It is very encourag- 
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ing to resvd whftt leadiug educatoi's from 
divinity, medical, business, legal, and 
engineering education had to say at 
the Inter-Professions Conference on Ed¬ 
ucation for Professional Responsibility 
at Buck Hill Falls in April 1948. A new 
philosophy of engineering education was 
stated and definite objectives were for¬ 
mulated by the American Society for 
Engineering Education and die Engi¬ 
neers’ Council for Professional Develop¬ 
ment in 1940, These objectives were 
reviewed and reaffirmed by both organi¬ 
zations in 1944, A reconstmction of pro¬ 
fessional education is under way. 

The need of the United States—in¬ 
deed of the world—goes far beyond 
mere technical requirements in profes¬ 
sional education, In a democracy, in a 
complex technological age, the need of 
disciplined professional intellects that 
can recognize and cope with the great 
issues of our rapidly evolving civilifia- 
tion, transcends all other needs I know. 
And this need is pointed directly at pro¬ 
fessional education. Members of the 
professions are to a great extent re¬ 
sponsible for the drastic changes in the 
human environment and hence must be 
concerned for the competence of profes¬ 
sional people to foresee and deal with 
the social and economic consequences 
of their work. As history shows, the 
solution of such social problems cannot 


be left wholly to nonpiofessional peo¬ 
ple; it challenges the best that all of us 
can do, and members of the professions 
must do their part. It is the job of pro¬ 
fessional education to prepare them to 
do so, and to this end, as well as for 
competence in the strictly technical side 
of professional practice, I believe we 
should adhere to the following two prin¬ 
ciples: 

V 1. The primary function of formal 
professional education should be to 
equip the student to use in subsequent 
learning and in professional work an 
understanding of the fundamental con¬ 
cepts, principles, techniques, and ways 
of thought of his profession in order that 
he may develop throughout life an ana¬ 
lytical and creative power, 

2. Education for citizenship and good 
individual living sliould be an integral 
part of professional education and must 
not be separated from it, Such educa¬ 
tion includes assisting the student to de¬ 
velop a philosophy of life and firm sense 
of social responsibility, and to acquire 
the basic knowledge and skill necessary 
to apply to present-day social problems, 
tile realistic, incisive, and well-ordered 
thought tliat characterizes good profes¬ 
sional thinking. 

If we adhere to these principles we 
will provide an elfective liberal profes¬ 
sional education. 



What More Emphasis on Religion Might Contribute to 
General and Professional Educational Objectives 

PAUL C. REINERT 


I F THE president of Swift and Company 
were to release a story to the papers 
announcing his conviction that meat was 
a very unwholesome if not dangerous 
food for the American people and should 
be banned by governmental edict, the 
story would cause no little stir. Equally 
surprising would it be if I, a Cadiolic 
priest, should state that I was convinced 
that more emphasis on religion can con¬ 
tribute nothing to the improvement of 
education either on the general or pro¬ 
fessional level. But that is exncdy what 
I am tempted to say. Religion, as it is 
commonly understood today, has no con¬ 
tribution to make. Why? Because it is 
no longer regarded as an integral part 
of our intellectual heritage, as one of 
the intellectual disciplines of our civili¬ 
zation which a student needs in order 
to understand our culture and live as an 
educated American. 

All the studies made in recent years 
show clearly that the average American 
college graduate is an infant in the field 
of intellectual religion whether consid¬ 
ered from the viewpoint of theology or 
from the viewpoint of intellectual history, 
Notice, I am not speaking of the practice 
of religion, but of the knoioleclge of re¬ 
ligion. As long as this viewpoint per¬ 
sists, merely putting more emphasis on 
religion will avail nothing, except per¬ 
haps to strengthen the conviction which 
has been fostered that irreligion is in¬ 
tellectually respectable. 

Of course, some might say that re¬ 
ligion actually is not an intellectual dis¬ 
cipline, but a matter of faith, feeling, 
and emotion. I know of no religion 


worthy of the name that does not con¬ 
tain a substantial intellectual content, in¬ 
tellectual elements that are as difficult 
to grasp as literature and science and 
social studies, If religion does not have 
an intellectual content, a body of truths, 
and an intellectual history, then it is not 
important to our culture and we should 
abandon any hope that religion can 
solve the moral problems we are facing 
today. 

I speak of intellectual religion even 
though I am aware that there are some 
who think of dogma and the intellectual 
as irreconcilable. Surely this cannot be 
tlie case. The content of dogma, granted 
it is supported by authority, is never¬ 
theless an intellectual content. It is 
this content which has been developed, 
refined, elaborated, and painstakingly 
brought into relation with the whole 
sweep of human endeavor by highly 
competent, religious thinkers tliroughout 
die ages, resulting in the creation of a 
wisdom to which even the most biased 
must concede the title of intellectual 
religion. 

Religion, then, has no contribution to 
make to American education unless it is 
understood to be one of the major In¬ 
tellectual elements of Western civiliza¬ 
tion and one of the essential phases of 
human living. If this is correctly un¬ 
derstood, the chief problem remaining 
—a serious one—is how to restore intel¬ 
lectual religion to the college curriculum. 
How can religion be taught even in a 
tax-supported institution without violat¬ 
ing tlie present attitudes of many of out 
legislatois and the current interpretation 
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of the First Amendment by a large seg¬ 
ment of the American people? Some 
have striven to find n common denomi¬ 
nator in all religions represented in 
America and to weave these common 
truths into a curricular content that 
would be acceptable to everybody. Such 
a solution is futile and doomed to fail¬ 
ure, By its very nature, a religion is 
a creed, a code, a cult, a specific form 
of belief and practice; it must be dis¬ 
tinctive or cease to be what it is. Tak¬ 
ing only part of one religion and com¬ 
bining it with another will never solve 
the problem. 

I think the only key to an elFcctive 
saluHoii is what I might call religious 
diversity mediated by conscience. In 
practice, this means that every college 
should have a strong department of re¬ 
ligion composed of representatives of 
at least the major diverse religious faiths 
of our civilization. These men should be 


required to conform to strict academic 
standards. They must be men who can 
intellectually present their own religion 
to the student body, and should be given 
an opportunity to da so, Within the 
limits of Hie rights of conscience, every 
student should be required to take a 
minimum number of courses in this de¬ 
partment either in religion or at least 
in basic moral living. Thus, a student 
would be given sullicient intellectual 
training to make an intelligent decision 
as regards his own personal life. Through 
the teaching of competent professors of 
religion, tliis required subject would be 
restored to a place of respectability and 
dignity in tlie students’ intellectual life. 
Only thus will an essential element of 
our human heritage be restored to a sub¬ 
stantial portion of onr youth, most of 
whom are today being robbed of their 
birthriglit. 



TV Programming—Education s New Frontier 

RALPH STEETLE 


E ver since the heanugs on educa¬ 
tional television held by the FCC 
began in 1950, there has been widespread 
and vigorous discussion of tlie relation¬ 
ship between education and television. 
Now that the nonconii'nercial educa¬ 
tional television channel assignments are 
being claimed by educational institu¬ 
tions and organizations, attention is be¬ 
ing focused on the programs educational 
TV stations will produce, 

The first noncommercial educational 
television stations on the air show the 
diversity of background and sponsor¬ 
ship such stations will have. In Califor¬ 
nia, the Allan Hancock Foundation at 
the University of Southern California 
in cooperation with the community of 
Los Angeles is operating the first non¬ 
commercial UHF television station. The 
first noncommercial educational station 
on the air, KUHT, Houston, is jointly 
licensed to the University of Houston 
and the Houston Public Schools, while 
the third station. WKAR-TV, is an ex¬ 
tension of the work of Michigan State 
College at East Lansing. The station 
in Pittsburgh, WQED, marked the ap¬ 
pearance of the first community station 
when it took the air April 1, 1954. By 
summer 1954 these pioneer stations were 
joined by others in San Francisco, Cin¬ 
cinnati, St. Louis, and Madison, Wiscon¬ 
sin. 

Of the fifty places where television 
planning is most active, ten universities 
and colleges will construct and operate 
stations. In addition to Michigan State 
College and the University of Houston, 
these include the state Universities of 
Illinois, Kansas, Michigan. North Caro¬ 
lina, Ohio, Georgia, and Washington, 


and Kansas State College. Television 
stations are operated upon an educa¬ 
tional-commercial basis by Iowa State 
College and the University of Missouri. 

In six communities responsibility for 
initial planning for educational television 
has been accepted by public school sys¬ 
tems. These are Denver, Washington, 
Miami, Milwaukee, Atlanta, and Savan¬ 
nah, Georgia. 

In sixteen communities state depart¬ 
ments of education or special educa¬ 
tional television authorities are respon¬ 
sible for bringing about a state-wide 
service. These mclvrde Oklahoma City 
and Tulsa, Oklahoma; Providence, 
Rhode Island; Madison, Wisconsin; Ala¬ 
bama, Connecticut, and New York. 
Puerto Rico’s Ministry of Education is 
undertaking television station planning 
for tlrat commonwealth. 

Eighteen communities, mostly with 
large populations, have found it desir¬ 
able to establish special cooperative 
mechanisms for the marshaling of com¬ 
munity support and participation in tlie 
operation of their stations. Usually ed¬ 
ucational and cultural institutions band 
together into nonprofit corporations or 
foundation.^ for the purpose of planning, 
financmg, and operating such stations. 
Tliis list of cities is impressive from the 
standpoint of the numbers of people 
who will soon be within reach of an ed¬ 
ucational television service. Los Ange¬ 
les, Sacramento, San Francisco, and San 
Antonio are such centers in the West, 
while the South includes Birmingham, 
Jacksonville, Nashville, and Memphis. 
In the Midwest, Chicago, St. Louis, De¬ 
troit, and Cincinnati are deriving finan¬ 
cial support from the entire community. 
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In the eastern portion of the United 
States, Boston, New York City, Buffalo, 
Rochester, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh 
are evolving community patterns for 
educational television, 

It can thus be seen that there is an 
extensive development of educational 
television with a healthy diversity of 
support. The ultimate value of this 
civic and educational ellort, however, 
will be determined by the effectiveness 
of the programs produced and their use¬ 
fulness to the viewer. 

The difference between the public 
service programming of a commercial 
station and that of an educational one 
is significant, The good commercial 
broadcaster believes that all of his pro¬ 
gramming is in the public interest. How¬ 
ever, his definition of "public” usually 
means commercially acceptable num¬ 
bers—or hundreds of thousands of view¬ 
ers. He seeks to carry from program to 
program throughout the day as large a 
viewing group as possible. Tins "flow 
of audience" is of tremendous impor¬ 
tance to the station manager. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, the chief stock in trade a 
commercial station possesses is an habitu¬ 
ally large mid receptive audience which 
can he "delivered” to a sponsor. If 
commercial programming is not planned 
primarily for majority audiences, the sta¬ 
tion will not be able to offer an attrac¬ 
tive "cost per impact” to an advertiser 
and may fail. Incidentally, if a station 
is not a successful business enterprise, 
it will be unable to provide sustaining 
or public service time to the commu¬ 
nity. 

Television programming on an edu¬ 
cational station will be concerned with 
achieving the largest part of a specific 
audience desired for a given program, 
though not always seeking the mass au¬ 
dience. The program schedule of the 
educational television station will serve 
the viewing habits of the various audi¬ 


ences ns determined in part by the hour 
of the day. 

Since education or the acquisition of 
knowledge depends upon the system¬ 
atic process of learning, then program¬ 
ming on educational stations should be 
based upon a disciplined and sequential 
relationship of idea to idea and thus 
program to program. Perhaps an edu¬ 
cational stations entire daily schedule 
might be thought of ns one integrated 
program. 

What will this one program consist 
of? 

Tlic answer to this question must come 
from the educational television profes¬ 
sional who understands the nature and 
needs of his audience. 

For the preparation of this paper I 
asked several of the pioneers in educa¬ 
tional television what they believe edu¬ 
cational programming must be. From 
their answers I gained assurance that 
television is in good hands. For exam¬ 
ple, this statement from Robert F. 
Schenkkan, director of television at the 
University of North Carolina, busy now 
with the construction of a million-doUar 


station with studios in Chapel Hill, 
Raleigh, and Greensboro; "Educational 
television means the kind of programs 
which ask the viewer to do something or 
to think something, or at least to know 
something. It is this attempt to get 
viewer participation in a real sense 
which distinguishes educational tele¬ 
vision fare from standard television pro¬ 
gramming,” 

Here is a clear statement of a program 
goal differing from the trend of most 
mass media to make spectators of us all. 
Conceivably, unless this urge to involve 
the viewer is given backing by educators 
everywhere, television could be a na¬ 
tional narcotic, painlessly administered 
through a television receiver in every 
living room. By the way, many people 
aro taking their TV sets out of their 
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living rooms and putting them in "view¬ 
ing rooms.” This may very well rellect 
a growing realization that television 
viewing does not always mean living 
and doing, James Day, of San Fran¬ 
cisco’s KQED, believes that: "Educa¬ 
tional TV is an unequaled opportunity 
to serve those creative and constructive 
needs that tend to define us as in¬ 
dividuals.” 

I like, too, William A, Wood's defini¬ 
tion of an educational television pro¬ 
gram. Mr. Wood is director of WQED, 
the Pittsburgh educational community 
station, "An educational television pro¬ 
gram is a program which broadens tlie 
viewer’s mental horizon by increasing 
his knowledge, his understanding or his 
sense of appreciation in any field re¬ 
lating to human progress.” 

William Sener, director of KTITE, 
Los Angeles, is succinct in his definition: 
"Educational Television Is Education.” 

Programs with these objectives dis¬ 
courage "spectatoritis” and demand 
deeper participation on the part of the 
viewer than applause or laughter. TV 
programming which helps the viewer to 
help himself can and will attract audi¬ 
ences. As an explanation of why enter¬ 
tainment programs so often predominate 
on television station schedules, it is fre¬ 
quently said that "people don’t want to 
be educated.” The untruth of this is 
clear to the educator. Enrollment fig¬ 
ures in adult education activities con¬ 
vince him that there is a deep desire on 
the part of most individuals for self- 
improvement and intellectual growth. I 
am sure that this conviction will be 
kept in mind as program schedules are 
planned for educational TV stations. 

At East Lansing, Station WKAR-TV 
began its operations on January 15, 1954, 
with 42 hours of programming a week. 
During the last two years faculty and 
students of Michigan State College have 
been experimenting together to learn 
how to convert their skills into appro¬ 


priate television programs. Out of these 
two years of closed circuit but open- 
minded experimentation Director Ar- 
mand Hunter suggests: "Educational 
television programmmg must do more 
than entertain and inform. It must in¬ 
struct, improve, motivate, and enlighten. 
Its content and material should have 
some value or significance. It should 
make some contribution to the knowl¬ 
edge, experience, and understanding of 
the viewer." 

These men who are defining educa¬ 
tional television believe that tlie me¬ 
dium in itself is less significant than the 
use to which it can he put. They believe 
also that the knowledge of the few 
which can be so immediately shared 
with the many through television has a 
real bearing upon the preservation of 
0111 ' democratic form of go\''ernment. 
From the nation’s first noncommercial 
educational television station at Houston, 
Texas, Manager John Schwarzwalder 
wires: "We at KUHT believe that the 
preservation of democracy depends upon 
an informed electorate. To this end vve 
are devoting all our efforts in bringing to 
^ an ever increasing audience programs 
concerned with information, education, 
and the humanities. Educational televi¬ 
sion may prove to be the best friend de¬ 
mocracy has,” 

It ought to be pointed out here that 
Station KUHT has been diligent in de¬ 
veloping thoughtful programs discus¬ 
sing the United Nations and interna¬ 
tional relations for the benefit of the 
Houston community. 

Franklin Dunhamj Chief of Radio and 
Television of the United States Office of 
Education, calls for emphasis upon serv¬ 
ing real and immediate problems. He 
bdieves that: "Educational television 
must do die practical thing. It must 
meet people where they are and help 
solve the problems they now have. Tele¬ 
vision can do great service in carrying 
on their education but It can do greater 
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service by meeting their present needs. 

Educational television administrators 
cannot be expected to know all of tlic 
needs of the community tliey serve but 
they should Ids alert to discover and use 
the knowledge of those men whose pro¬ 
fession it is to assess a community s 
problems. The program staff of a non- 
coinmercial educational television sta¬ 
tion should work with the social scien¬ 
tists who recognize and understand the 
community’s problems. The most im¬ 
portant community programming will 
stem from serious work sessions includ¬ 
ing television professionals, city planners, 
public health people, sociologists, his¬ 
torians, and the like. 

By the nature of the institutions oper¬ 
ating the station some of the educa¬ 
tional television programming aims are 
determined, For example, Uichard 
Hull's right-hand man at Iowa State Col¬ 
lege, Merritt Ludwig, gives us this in¬ 
sight; 

We conceive the operation of WOI-TV 
as a natural extension of Iowa State Col¬ 
lege's tradition of service as a land-gi'nnt 
institution. Television gives us the oppor¬ 
tunity to extend the resources of the class¬ 
room and the library far beyond the geo¬ 
graphical limits of the campus—^in fact, 
to reach half the people of Iowa. Wliat’s 
more, to do it efficiently, economically, and 
effectively. 

In our programming we seek to reach 
people on all levels, and particularly mi¬ 
norities of significant size whose neeefs and 
interests are not served by other broad¬ 
casters or can be served better by us. Never¬ 
theless, we are aware at all times that tele¬ 
vision is a mass medium. 

. . . With television the concept of "edu¬ 
cation for all” has become practical in a 
most literal way. . . . Moreover, education 
i.s now regarded ns a continuous, never- 
ending process for every man, out of sdiool 
as well ns in, ... The picture on the 
screen is accepted ns a tnie representation 
of reality. In tact, many confuse the repre¬ 
sentation with reality itself. , , . Such lack 
of critical evaluation on the part of great 
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masses of viewers places upon the televi¬ 
sion broadcaster responsibilities and obli- 
gations recognized by too few and flaunted 
by too many. We conceive it to be our 
job ... to influence the direction of televi¬ 
sion in our own area and perhaps elsewhere 
by setting the best possible example. 

It is suggested here that the mere giv¬ 
ing of information is not enough for edu¬ 
cational television. Surely we Americans 
are the best-informed people, if the con¬ 
stant flow of information from press, ra¬ 
dio, television, and other mass media is 
any criterion. But there is a correspond- 
ingly great lack of die kind of assistance 
to the recipient which enables him to 
make sense out of the information he re¬ 
ceives. Our universities, our schools, our 
cultural and civic agencies help in this re¬ 
gard, but their usefulness can be vastly 
extended through educational television. 
For example, emphasis upon spot news 
could very well be left to the commer¬ 
cial broadcaster while analysis and in¬ 
terpretation of ciuTeiit events could be 
the responsibility of the educational sta¬ 
tion. 

An Iowa sample of this approach to 
the news is reported in the Des Moines 
RegUtei’ of January 3, 1954 1 

In cooperation with the Adult Education 
Department of die Des Moines Schools and 
an editorial writer for the Des Moit]es Reg¬ 
ister and Tribune, and an as.s'istant profes¬ 
sor of social science at Drake University, a 
program series entitled A Course of Eiieiiij 
will be presented over WOI-TV, The pur¬ 
pose of the program is to help the viewer 
make sense out of current public affairs, 
It is planned on the premise that it is easy 
for citizens to become bewildered and frus¬ 
trated when confronted by the complexity 
of current events. , . . Thoughtful citizens 
can and should have at their finger tips 
basic news and techniques for evaluating 
information about public affairs. The aim 
of this series is to offer the citizen viewer 
some of the evaluating techniques and to 
demonstrate their uses. 

As Frank Schooley of the University 
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of Illinois points out, this type of pro¬ 
gramming can have a beneficial effect 
upon the sender as well as the receiver. 
He has said; , . Educational television 
programming must be good, It must 
aim to extend the services of education, 

. . . must carry the authenticity of good 
teachers and scholars, . . • must not only 
broaden the horizons of the individuals 
in society, but the horizons of the educa¬ 
tional institutions themselves. . . 

Each educational program should be 
noteworthy for the clarity of its pur¬ 
pose and direct relationship to the ac¬ 
curately determined needs of the com¬ 
munity. The entire broadcast day should 
be illuminated by knowledge of objec¬ 
tives, skillful designing of programs to 
achieve those objectives, and an hour-by- 
hour and clay-by-day concern for pro¬ 
gramming which is continuous rather 
than spasmodic in educational purpose. 

It is now time to examine the "argu¬ 
ment” between education and showman¬ 
ship, May I disarm all showmen by 
agreeing quickly that many excellent 
teachers are also excellent showmen? 
The producers of entertainment and en¬ 
lightenment arc equally concerned that 
the audience lasts as long as their pro¬ 
grams, The entertainment program how¬ 
ever, succeeds only if it attracts the mass 
audience. If the size of that audience 
seems to be in danger of diminishing, 
no hesitancy is .shown in throwing out a 
part of the program. 

While it is true that there is no virtue 
in attracting only a small audience, there 
are sacrifices which should not be at¬ 
tempted in educational TV. Educational 
programming cannot compromise with 
it.s own serious content. Tecliniques of 
Yiresentatiou may be tried and discarded, 
but the historical truth, or the mathe¬ 
matical truth, or the sociological truth 
must not be diluted. It is important that 
the silver thread of interest which en¬ 
twines nai'ts of the whole and lends the 


attention from idea lii idea does luft lie- 
come confused with the tinsel placed 
upon the outside of the package. For¬ 
tunately, in television there suems to be 
less of radio's senseless conflict between 
commercial and educational producers, 
In its place is an awareness of the shared 
purposes of professional experts in an 
exciting new medium of communication, 

A good example of the kind of think¬ 
ing which has resulted in the production 
of educationally respectable, large audi¬ 
ence-attracting educational programs, 
comes from Garnet 11. Garrison, director 
of television and professor of speech at 
the University of Michigan, He savs: 

If educational tokvbiim is to he a real 
force for public good, its pmclueors must 
realize that they cannot Iraii.sfer the clas.s- 
room to the television studio vvlthavvt cou- 
.sidcrable adjustment, . . . ndjuslmcnt of 
academic content to a visual incclium. 

. , , This means a producer to work with 
an inslTuctor in television performance, 
handling the props, working within the 
limitations of time, helping him to gain 
poise, confidence, and a plea.sing television 
personality. It means a script writer to 
work closely with the instructor to tailor 
Iris academic content to fit the time seg¬ 
ment and visual presentation, working for 
clarity, «Dmpi'ession, organization, and lim¬ 
ing, and .striving Cor intangible goals such 
as balance nncl dramatic impact. It means 
an artist to create graphic; nncl intcrestine 
visual aids which arc closely canrdinated 
with the instructor’s presentation. 

How can we recognize an educational 
television program? Perhap.s From the 
standpoint of "form” the cliief distin¬ 
guishing characteristic will be the lack 
of a rigid format. The true educational 
tele^'ision progi-am will be nn experiment 
that is never finished. Fresh methods 
of communication will be evolved, com¬ 
bining the knowledge of the scholar with 
the professional teclmiques of the mas¬ 
ters of tlie medium, There will be dem¬ 
onstrated the courage required to make 
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original mistakes from whicli elEeotive 
now trails in programming can be blazed. 

The educational television program 
will stimulate purposeful viewer partici¬ 
pation. It will broaden the horizon of 
the individual and his educational and 
cultural institutions. It will be designed 
to solve problems of the community. 

The educational program will reflect 
the faith of its producers in man’s innate 
desire and capacity for intellectual 
growth, It will help to give currency to 
the wisdom of the great men of (he ages. 
It will help make the findings of today's 
scholars more available to us all. Tlie 
educational television program will dis¬ 
courage passivity and stimulate tlrought- 
ful evaluation and criticism. 

In conclusion I would like to call your 
attention to the words of Arthur H. 


Compton, retiring chancellor of Wash¬ 
ington University, Nobel Prize winner, 
and chairman of the St. Louis Educa¬ 
tional Television Commission; 

... The test of all our programs will be what 
happens in the way of action after the set 
is turned off, A democratic society can 
dirive only when all its members are par¬ 
ticipating hecly and creatively to the best 
of their ability in all its alFaiis. Televi.sion 
is potentially a force of extraordinary power 
ill the ordering of our ■world, . . . 

... If the world based ou science and 
technology has hidden from us some of 
its human meaning, in educational televi¬ 
sion science gives u.s far-seeing eyes that 
can help us appreciate our world, Bv its 
help our lives can become more useful, 
our community a better place to live, and 
our nation strong. 
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Education for International Understanding 

MILTON S. EISENHOWER 

All the streams of modern history are and ideological one, and as we know 
surging relentlessly toward the unifi- from tlie lingering elFects of our own 
cation of our world. Physically, the Civil War, such a struggle is not resolved 
world is already one, considering the in a few short years, 
speed of communication and modern It is different in that we can no longer 
travel, It is already one in economic use war to serve our real purposes. Of 
interdependence. But it is divided into course this nation will fight again, and 
a thousand small parts, and especially successfully in a purely physical sense, 
into two great parts, politically, ideologi- if it must. But by so doing we might 
cally, and morally—and that is tire core not reach the larger ideological and 
of the great and critical problem facing moral goals, For modern atomic and 
the free world, the American people, and biological war would create the very 
contemporary higher education in the economic chaos, political instability, and 
United States. human misery in which communism 

Today, our educational institutions, tends to tlrrive and democracy tends to 
with a rich, proud past, are seeking to die. 

serve a people deterniined to be n.‘ee. We are clearly at u period in history 
These people—all of us—are now en- when, to gain our great purposes, we 
gaged in a mighty struggle that is not must depend primarily upon persuasion 
so much for geographic empire or tlie rather than coercion, While remaining 
control of resources, as it is for the mas- militarily and economically strong so as 
tery of men’s minds and men’s very to discourage an enemy who respects 
souls, only power, we must at the same time 

This struggle with the forces of Com- build the sturdy structure of permanent 
munist imperialism is perhaps no more peace—a structure compounded of 
dilRcult than that which our forefathers genuine human understanding, of en- 
faced in 17T6—and no more difficult than UgUtened and mutually helpful economic 
we ourselves faced in 1941. cooperation, of eifective political co- 

Dut while the problem itself is no more operation among all free nations and 
difficult than those which this nation has mrough the United Nations, and of 
successfully solved before, it is different, power which the free peoples of the 
It i.s different in that the global strug- world may use to put down aggression 
gle, as I have said, is primarily a moral by any who would violate the peace. 

243 
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In this precarious historic period of 
half-peace, halE-wnr, the heavy respon¬ 
sibility of world leadership has descended 
upon the shoulders of a reluctant 
and internationally inexperienced United 
States, 

While you and I might hesitate to sug¬ 
gest what precise set of actions the 
United States, as leader of the free 
world, may best take to assure the peace 
and stability we so desperately v/ant, of 
this we are certain; For as long as the 
human mind can foresee, our nation 
must be strong—strong militarily, eco¬ 
nomically, politically, intellectually, and 
morally. 

Further, wc know that just as educa¬ 
tion has from the beginning of our his¬ 
tory been essential to the maintenance 
and development of our free system, so 
too must education now directly make a 
mighty and continuing contribution to 
the military, economic, political, intel¬ 
lectual, and moral strength of our own 
nation, and at least indirectly to nil co¬ 
operating nations which are determined 
to be free. 

What, then, in educational terms, are 
the major responsibilities which our in¬ 
stitutions of higher learning have to the 
people of the United States as they sting- 
gle to remain strong in freedom at home 
and to carry the mantle of leadership 
in this world? 

If America’s new position of interna¬ 
tional leadership requires anything from 
educated men and women, it requires 
minds that are broad, trained in critical 
thinking, tolerant in judgment, skilled 
in creative compromise, and dedicated 
to democratic principles. Everywhere, 
teachers, trustees, educational adminis- 
tratoi.'i, and students are struggling with 
the problem of developing and maintain¬ 
ing an educational experience that will 
help build minds capable of contributing 
constructively to the solution of prob¬ 


lems caused by modern interdepend¬ 
ence. 

Success in this task requires, I think, 
that colleges and universities focus their 
attention on building programs designed 
to help each student achieve six definite 
goals: 

Tire first is specialized training for the 
making of a living, or of a home. Spe¬ 
cialization is not to be condemned merely 
because it has presented us with com¬ 
plex social problems. Indeed, specializa¬ 
tion is an urgent necessity in modern 
society, and it is a necessity which edu¬ 
cation must help to satisfy, Without it, 
our economic prosperity would be dras¬ 
tically reduced; and democracy requires 
the high productivity yielded by spe¬ 
cialization, for a democratic society will 
be sustained best in an atmosphere of 
abundance. At least it must be said that 
totalitarianism spreads most readily in 
an environment of human misery. 

So, of course, we must train competent 
teachers, lawyers, eugineets, ecouo- 
mists, physicists, historians, and so on, 
and do so with increasing skill in view 
of die growing intricacies and demands 
of our private economy and our mili¬ 
tary establishments. 

But a too-exclusive specialization, 
either in work or education, makes for 
intellectual narrowness. It creates par¬ 
tial minds, whereas interdependence 
desperately demands whole minds. Par¬ 
tial minds very naturally cluster around 
their special vocational and economic in¬ 
terests, and thus are created scores of 
human pressure streams, running head-on 
into each other. 

Today there is greater community of 
interest among similar specialists of Seat¬ 
tle, Detroit, and New York, than there 
is between different specialists in a sin¬ 
gle geographic locality. Each interest 
group, each vertical part of our society, 
experiencing only a fraction of the 
whole, thinks primarily of its own wel¬ 
fare. These pressure streams bear upon 
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state capitols and the national Capitol 
so relentlessly that if legislation pro¬ 
motes the general welfare it is almost 
coincidental, 

Specialization and interdependence 
have induced social changes of such be¬ 
wildering speed that the citizen-mind 
can scarcely comprehend. Hence, we 
frequently devise social action within an 
obsolete factual framework, which leads 
us to our second goal of higher educa¬ 
tion, namely: to help each student 
achieve an understanding of all the broad 
fields of knowledge—the physical sci¬ 
ences, the biological sciences, the social 
sciences, the humanities. Of course no 
one mind in four brief years can achieve 
specialized training in a single field and 
at the same time gain detailed knowl¬ 
edge in other fields. Tire student can, 
however, achieve a general understand¬ 
ing of other fields which will not only 
enable him to educate himself in them 
throughout his life, but will also stimu¬ 
late his desire to do so. Only if they 
achieve the foundations of self-education 
will most individuals leading a spe¬ 
cialized life be able to keep themselves 
broadly and accurately informed as mod¬ 
ern democratic society demands of re¬ 
sponsible citizens, 

A third goal is the development of the 
skills of communication. So many of us 
in America these clays don’t really know 
how to read, or write, or speak, or listen, 
I often think of what a great surge for¬ 
ward we could have in our society—and 
in our free world—if all individuals at¬ 
tained logic and clarity in communica¬ 
tion, Every individual is dependent on 
others in a multitude of ways, and his 
true success or failure—as a producer and 
as a citizen—depends vitally on his abil¬ 
ity to analyze and assess what he hears 
or reads, and to state logically and 
clearly vi'hat lie knows, thinks, or wishes 
to ask. A fairly low level of proficiency 
in communication is one of the present 
handicaps to the successful functioning 


of our free society. And an exception¬ 
ally low level of proficiency in the use of 
foreign languages is a handicap to us in 
international affairs. 

Tins brings me to the fourth goal; the 
fostering of wisdom, or the develop¬ 
ment of the capacity for sound judg¬ 
ments. Here, how students are taught 
is as important as what they are taught. 
Or, more accurately, how students learn, 
is ns important a.s what they learn. Per¬ 
haps the greatest achievement a stu¬ 
dent can attain is to learn how to learn. 
Involved in this is learning how to select 
knowledge relevant to a problem. In¬ 
volved ill it is the exercise of critical 
thinking about alteriiative solutions, 
And involved in it is sensitivity, the 
deeper intuitions whence arise moral or 
spiritual values. 

Precisely because this goal of wisdom 
is all-inclusive, it must permeate the en¬ 
tire educational program. It cannot be 
developed through si single device or 
course. It is as important to develop 
the habit of critical thinking in a course 
in history as it is in mathematics, in 
chemical engineering as in philosophy. 
And the educational environment must 
make its contribution, too; tliat is, the en¬ 
tire university, with all its fun, must be 
truly dedicated in class and out to the 
serious purpose of education. Students, 
in class and out, must be encouraged 
constantly to formulate judgments, ex¬ 
press tliem, and test them against ob¬ 
jective facts and judgments of others. 

And this brings me to the fifth of our 
goals, namely that every student should 
gain from his total experience in college 
an abiding commitment to the demo¬ 
cratic way of life and to the spiritual 
values underlying it—a commitment 
based, not upon indoctrination, but upon 
genuine understanding. This commit¬ 
ment sliould be so firm that each stu¬ 
dent will become an effective, partlcl- 
pating citizen in all the democratic pro¬ 
cedures open to him, working constantly 
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and eEectively for the protection imd 
development of our interdependent free¬ 
doms. 

I may be quite blunt about this: We 
have established and supported in diis 
country a natiou-wLde system of educa¬ 
tion designed primarily to lift the level 
of understanding of all the people so 
that the maintenance of democracy may 
be assured. JLvenj citizen has a right 
to expect that our educational institu¬ 
tions will contrihute directly and effec- 
tioelj to the strengthening of the demo¬ 
cratic system which maintains them. 

But I am afraid a great many people 
do not realize that good results in this 
regard do not derive merely from preach¬ 
ments, A mere emotional commitment 
to freedom and democracy is not enough. 
A student who has only an emotional 
attachment to democracy is easy prey 
to contrary arguments, both here and 
abroad. 

A genume, abiding commitment can 
be achieved only if the student really 
understunds the basic theories and prac¬ 
tices of democracy and its fundamental 
moral values, as well as the basic the¬ 
ories and practices of other systems and 
ideologies—in all the forms they have 
taken throughout history. The glory of 
it is that democracy, witli all its short¬ 
comings, is the best social system ever 
devised by man. It is the only one that 
is compatible in practice with man's in¬ 
nermost spiritual or religious convictions, 
as they are embodied in the world’s 
great faiths. It is the only one that per¬ 
mits man to release the springs of his 
own greatness. Hence, the free demo¬ 
cratic system can stand comparison suc¬ 
cessfully with all other systems, ancient 
and modern. Out of comparison and 
the development of his own value judg¬ 
ments, each student is certain to develop 
the kind of commitment needed in the 
effective free citizen. 

Lastly, our colleges and universities 
today face the difRcult task of helping 


their students think in global, as well as 
in national and local terms, This sixth 
goal means that all university students, 
regardless of their vocational interests, 
must be given an opportunity to gain 
understanding of the social, economic, 
political, and military problems of our 
modern world. From his study of world 
affairs, each student should develop a 
deep comprehension of the international 
communily, a constructive understanding 
of peoples in other lands, and an aware¬ 
ness of the serious responsibilities he 
must shoulder as an adult citizen. 

Two or three examples may empha¬ 
size why our citizens need to look at 
current social, economic, and political 
questions with a global point of view, 
and why more of our colleges and uni¬ 
versities need to develop educational 
proginins designed to improve interna¬ 
tional understanding. 

In recent years, this country has made 
considerable progress in eliminating dis¬ 
criminatory practices against minority 
groups. The story of how America has 
worked to guarantee equal opportunities 
for all its citizens, regardless of race, 
creed, color, or economic status, is one 
of the most thrilling dramas of modern 
times, Yet in vast areas of the world 
where the colored peoples are striving 
to improve their living standards and 
wipe out colonialism, the Communist 
propagandists are hammering inces¬ 
santly on the theme that the United 
States is seething with discrimination, 
riots, and social unrest. The Commu¬ 
nists are past masters of the Big Lie; 
they have succeeded in persuading great 
numbers of our friends in Asia, Africa, 
and the Middle East that racial and 
religious discrimination in modern Amer¬ 
ica is the rule, rather than the exception 
of which we are deeply ashamed. 

To counter this vicious falsehood, we 
need to stress more and more our ac¬ 
complishments in the field of civil rights 
and to realize that everything we do in 
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our own communities is watclied closely 
by our friends, as well as our enemies, 
in oilier pails of the world. In short, 
the way we deal with social issues at 
home has a profound effect on our stat¬ 
ure abroad. 

We need also to learn to understand 
peoples of other nations and cultures as 
people. We must know their histories, 
their problems, their hopes, their aspira¬ 
tions, And they must thus know us. 
Otherwise, we cannot develop a genu¬ 
ine comprehension of those specific eco¬ 
nomic, social, and psychological situa¬ 
tions which often are determining in the 
ever-present issue of peace or war. 

Most of the peoples of the world have 
not even a modicum of understanding 
of us as individuals or as a nation. They 
think of us all as being rich tlirough 
no fault or effort of our own, night- 
clubbish, frivolous in our outlook upon 
the rest of the world, and imperialistic, 

The real America has been hidden 
from them, They know nothing about 
the simple life that surrounds the rural 
churches of America; they know very 
little about the operation of our school 
system, or about the working of our 
municipal, state, and federal govern¬ 
ments; they know essentially nothing 
about the America that is self-critical, 
and generous, and reverent. 

Indeed, we have too often tried to 
sell the American system to the rest of 
the world by bragging about our ma¬ 
terial achievements. These adiieve- 
ments are enormously important But 
we have hurled our messages into eco¬ 
nomic and intellectual climates which 
are so different from ours that the peo¬ 
ple cannot comprehend the meanings 
of our words. Thus, instead of creating 
understanding, we have sometimes built 
envy and near-hatred, as in India, for 
example. 

Misunderstanding of our motives is so 
prevalent and far-reaching that among 
many people of the East, for example, 


there is the belief that the United vStates 
wishes to go to war with llussia. 

Such a terrible misiuiderstancling is 
part of a deliberate design; it and other 
equally grotesque ideas result from two 
great forces, one negative and one posi- 
tive, which are loose in the world today. 

Tile negative force is censorship in a 
hundred forms. Today, 75 percent of 
all the people who inhabit the earth 
live behind walls of censorship. They 
are permitted to know only what their 
political leaders want them to know. 
And while this terrible power is being 
used to keep peoples from knowing 
the truth, the Communists with powerful 
instruments of communication are filling 
human minds everywhere with treach¬ 
erous ‘propaganda. In some four dozen 
languages, twenty-four hours each day, 
the insidious spreading of bigger and 
bigger lies goes on. 

In this phase of the world struggle, 
we of tile United States and other free 
countries have been fighting with pop¬ 
guns and pea-shooters, when we should 
have been dropping intellectual atomic 
bombs, 

Another example of the need for global 
flunking and international understanding 
has to do with the long-range strength 
of our national economy. Since World 
War II, one commission after another has 
found after intensive study that Amer¬ 
ica’s change from a debtor to a creditor 
status has brought us face to face with 
wholly neio economic situations which 
demand a much closer integration of our 
national and internatlor]al economic poli¬ 
cies. The formulation of a sound na¬ 
tional agricultural policy, for Instance, 
cannot be undertaken without first re¬ 
lating it to the over-all world trade pic¬ 
ture; for we must sell vast quantities of 
agricultural surpluses to many nations, 
and tliey cannot buy from us unless 
trade policies permit them to earn dol¬ 
lars, Industrially, we depend on for¬ 
eign sources today for over 30 percent 
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of our requirements of copper, lead, 
and zinc; over 50 percent of our re¬ 
quirements of tungsten, bauxite, and 
antimony; over 75 percent of our re¬ 
quirements of chrome and manganese; 
practically all of our nickel, tin, natural 
rubber, and jute requirements. 

The interdependent economic relation¬ 
ship I have just mentioned necessitates 
enlightened cooperation among the free 
nations—that type of cooperation which 
may give peoples everywhere the right 
to hope that by their own efforts they 
can improve their econoinic situations. 
Obviously, one nation cannot long sup¬ 
port other nations. Generous help has 
been necessary for a temporary period, 
for the productive, scientific, and edu¬ 
cational facilities of some nations were 
so recently destroyed, while others did 
not so suffer. But in terms of genera¬ 
tions of time, this type of cooperation is 
neither desirable not feasible. Others 
do not want our charity, and it will 
not buy respect. 

There are, however, manifold oppor¬ 
tunities for economic cooperation and 
technical assistance, as opposed to eco¬ 
nomic support, which will lielp all na¬ 
tions, including the United States. For 
example, hunger exists all over the 
world. Three-fourths of the peoples of 
the world are constantly undernourished, 
two-thirds of them tragically so. Hun¬ 
gry, disease-ridden people do not think 
first of the great abstractions of life—of 
freedom, and tolerance, and justice; they 
think primarily of the elemental business 
of getting food for themselves and their 
children who are dying prematurely all 
about them. The application of scien¬ 
tific practices to the still-productive lands 
of the world would cost little. Increased 
production would help them, and us — 
for our world trade is predominantly widi 
the more prosperous areas of the globe. 

Learning to think in global terms also 
entails understanding the need for ‘politi¬ 
cal cooperation among nations to settle 


those disputes which constantly arise and 
which, if unresolved, might often break 
into overt hostilities. Their number is 
legion. To solve them, we need effective 
regional machinery, such as the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, for con¬ 
tinuous multilateral negotiation. This 
effort must be within the total program 
of the United Nations, or a strengthened 
United Nations, for the building of inter¬ 
national peace is now a cooperative, in¬ 
divisible enterprise. 

Yet another aspect of the problem of 
understanding today’s troubled world re¬ 
lates to the responsible use of power, 
without which there can be no enduring 
peace with justice. If adequate power 
is possessed, it usually does not have to 
be used. But there can be no peace 
without it. Social man is an ambivalent 
being: he is both good and bad, If we 
tried to construct a social order on the 
basis solely of what is good in social man, 
wc would only create opportunities for 
the Tamerlanes, Alexanders, Napoleons, 
Hitlers, and Stalins of history to take 
control. 

But neither should wo seek to depend 
primarily on power, As I have tried to 
indicate, the free world's task is to de¬ 
velop the intellectual and moral under¬ 
standing on which economic and politi¬ 
cal cooperation may function success¬ 
fully. At the same time, the United Na¬ 
tions must have power which stands in 
the service of the free peoples of the 
world who truly want peace, and which 
may be used quickly to put down aggres¬ 
sion wherever it may occur, 

To develop further an awareness of 
the international community in the 
minds of our citizens, our colleges and 
universities need to expand those por¬ 
tions of their educational programs that 
are designed to equip men and women 
for service and study in other countries 
—either as representatives of private 
industry, or as exchange students or 
teachers, or as members of American 
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technical assistance missions, Thousands 
of graduates from this country's institu- 
tioiis of higher education go abroad each 
year. I met and visited with many of 
them during my recent trip to Latin 
America. 

Those graduates are, in effect, Ameri¬ 
can ambassadors without portfolio. The 
way they conduct themselves, die im¬ 
pressions they make, the attitudes they 
display—these contribute in no small 
measure to the over-all image of tliis 
country that takes shape in the minds 
of people in other lands, 

There is another important aspect to 
the role our colleges and universities 
play in the international exchange pro¬ 
grams. Each year students and teach¬ 
ers from all over the free world come 
to the United States to study not only 
engineering or agriculture or science, but 
also (and more importantly) the u>ay 
America hues, They visit us in our 
homes; they watch our political system 
at work at all levels of government; 
they observe the vigor of our economy 
and the marvels of our mass production 
system; they see us as we really are—not 
as the Communist propagandists say we 
are. The understanding thus developed 
pays great dividends when those people 
return home to tell their countrymen 
what they learned about us and our po¬ 
litical and economic system. 

During the past several years, most 
American colleges and universities have 
come to realize the significance of their 
mission with respect to the international 
scene. Some institutions have made 
notable progress toward the fulfillment 
of that mission—toward developing a 


consciousness among young citizens of 
tlieir responsibility in strengtheninc 
America’s economic, political, and moral 
leadership. 

These, then, are the major responsibili¬ 
ties of higher education in the United 
States, as I see them. I appreciate fully 
that tliey are demanding and difTiciilt 
of fulfillment, 

Sometimes, when I ponder the tensions 
and complexities of modern interdepend¬ 
ence, I instinctively .seek to satisfy my 
innermost desire by returning to tlie 
days of my uncomplicated boyhood in 
Abilene, Kansas, when I watched the 
drift of the seasons, and the passing of 
die tiny segment of the world I knew 
so well. I am, in such memories, wholly 
serene and quite content. 

But the essence of nostalgia is an 
awareness that what has been will never 
be again. 

The trends of history may be likened 
to the energies of a great river: Man can 
work with the river; he can build dams 
and dikes in a stern effort to liave the 
waters serve good ends, rather than to 
destroy. But he cannot stop the waters 
from reaching the ocean. And so it is, 
I diink, with the great trends of history. 
We can work with them, we can try to 
have them directed to noble ends, but 
we cannot stop diem. 

Thus, in the struggle for the minds of 
men in which our generation is engaged, 
our colleges and universities are on the 
front lines leading the cause of freedom 
in brotherhood toward the day when 
there shall be widespread understand¬ 
ing among the peoples of the world, and 
peace with justice among the nations. 
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A ciiAnACTsniSTiCALLY American trait 
is the desire for expansion and 
growth. We have often been described, 
with fair justice, as a nation of builders, 
eugiueers, and makers. We tend, typi¬ 
cally, to use quantitative terms to de¬ 
scribe our successes, While there mav 
be serious doubts that some types of ed¬ 
ucational expansion have been unwar¬ 
ranted, unwise, or both, in education as 
in other fields one may also take pride 
in what has been achieved, with increas- 
iiig numbers of children attending 
schools and colleges for longer and 
longer periods. 

Looking backward, one must recognize 
an almost steady increase in college and 
university enrollments, In 1900 the total 
resident enrollment was less than a quar¬ 
ter of a million students and represented 
4 percent of youtli eighteen to twenty- 
one years of age. By 1950, even if one 
excludes veterans, enrollments had 
climbed to 1,800,000 students and repre¬ 
sented 20 peiecnt of the age group.‘ 
The end is not in sight, Looking 
ahead, we are all concerned with the 
prospect of a further startling increase. 
There is no doubt that American de¬ 
sires for expansion can, at least in edu¬ 
cation, he fully satisfied. Depending 
upon their particular assumptions, ex¬ 
perts cliller somewhat in their predic¬ 
tions of total enrollment in our institu¬ 
tions of liiglrer education by 1960 or 
1970, but all agree that those enroll¬ 
ments will be much, much larger than 
they now are, For our purposes here, 
we may assume without too serious er¬ 
ror that the pool of students available 

^Jolm D. MiDett, Finniicing Higher Educa¬ 
tion in the United Slolej (Now York: Columhln 
University Pres.s, 1052), pp, 3S-40. 


for and desirous of admission to our col¬ 
leges and universities will be approxi¬ 
mately twice as great in 1970 as it is in 
1954. To what extent, in what manner, 
and in what places those students will 
be enrolled are perplexing questions, 
Some educators view this prospect as 
a tremendous challenge. They nre stim¬ 
ulated, optiinistic, even gleeful. Some 
view it as a symbol of, and Insurance 
for, die onward democratization of Amer¬ 
ican society. Some view it with relief 
and complacency in the expectation that 
it will solve their present perplexities. 
Some regard it as certain to destroy 
much that they believe is good in our 
past or present situation and are filled 
witli a terrible and urgent sense of fore¬ 
boding. Most surprising of all, others 
are viewing it with apathy and indiffer¬ 
ence, perhaps because of enrrenf: strug¬ 
gles for existence and a place in the sun. 
From whatever points of view, nos¬ 
trums, remedies, and advice of all kinds 
arc being, and will continue to be, urged 
upon us. The various factors that must 
be taken into account if we are to do any 
wise planning are being listed and 
analyzed. New institutions and new 
kinds of institutions, it i.s said, must arise, 
and the character of some of our older 
institutions mush be changed. The severe 
teacher shortage, present and prospec¬ 
tive, quantitative and qualitative, is de¬ 
scribed, usually with great pessimism as 
to solutions. New buildings, both as re¬ 
placements and additions, are and will 
be needed for dormitories, classrooms, 
laboratories, and libraries. The public, it 
is said, has only the vaguest understand¬ 
ing of the very urgent problems that are 
and will be upon us and needs sharp, 
cleat enlightenment. These very real 
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questions, it is pointed out, must be Qn^ 
swered at a time when funds are re¬ 
stricted, income from endowment has 
shrunk, costs have risen sharply, and 
almost desperate ingenuity is required in 
fund-raising. 

TJie attempt at a full analysis here of 
the major factors that will determine the 
nature and form of our expanded institu¬ 
tions of higher education would be fool¬ 
hardy. Ill the course of such analyses, 
difficult, complex, and many-sided as 
they must be, we may need much light 
in order to avoid stumbling into the pit- 
falls of false premises or misleading 
assumptions, While my own specific 
cautions seem oppressively obvious, a 
statement of them in sequence may serve 
a useful purpose. 

First, then, we are tending on occasion 
to talk about ''higher education” as if it 
were an entity or a solid substance. Far 
from being able to cast a shadow, the 
corpus of higher education is an abstrac¬ 
tion or generalization only. One may 
identify the administrators, the teachers, 
the .students who may verbally be col¬ 
lected together by this abstraction, but 
the collective term itself is of the most 
limited usefulness except as a kind of 
shorthand. There would be a kind of 
precision, useful simplicity, and geomet¬ 
rical beauty in having "liigher education” 
affected equally in all its parts by a given 
problem. There would be a kind of 
massive forcefulness in having "higher 
education” react in unified and cohesive 
fashion. The parts, however, operate 
independently and under a tremendous 
variety of local controls. Almost cer¬ 
tainly one of our great sources of strength 
on other grounds, this lack of cohesive¬ 
ness makes life difficult for educational 
planners, but it must be kept constantly 
in view. 

Secondly, from our generalizations 
about higher education, as a corollary 
we are sometimes led on toward an ap¬ 
parent assumption that the several col¬ 


leges and universities, our individual in¬ 
stitutions, are quite homogeneous. They 
are, again, only in the most limited sense. 
One may legitimately say that all but a 
small proportion of the students in such 
institutions are graduates of secondary 
schools and that all but a small propor¬ 
tion of the teachers have had some grad¬ 
uate training beyond four years of col¬ 
lege. The search for other examples of 
homogeneity, it seems to me, is that of 
the placer miner in a played-out stream. 
He may stumble across a flake of gold 
dust or a tiny nugget, but the odds 
against making a fortune are tremen¬ 
dous. The diverse character of our in¬ 
stitutions that go by tlie names of college, 
institute, and university is truly astonim- 
ing. In reasoning about the problem of 
over-all expansion we must remain con¬ 
scious of this rich heterogeneity. 

Thirdly, we seem occasionally to lose 
sight of the pecularily free and open na¬ 
ture of our educational processes. On 
the one hand, if I may be permitted a 
considerable oversimplification, the in¬ 
dividual college or university makes its 
own decisions about the particular edu¬ 
cational menu it will offer, tlie educa¬ 
tional purposes it will attempt to serve, 
end the student market it will try to 
reach. Granted that it faces many kinds 
of limitations on those decisions and that 
such decisions ore made through a va¬ 
ried of processes, it has not hnndod over 
such powers to associations or to cen¬ 
tralized bodies (however helpful discus¬ 
sion, guidance, and advice in such a 
group may be). The other side of the 
coin is that the student himself is free 
to make his own decisions. His freedom 
of final action may be curtailed by his 
dependence on financial aid or by his 
need to attend a low-cost institution, by 
liis level of academic ability or by his 
mediocre high school record, and by 
many other factors. But In any case no 
controlling body makes the d^slon for 
him that he will or will not attend col- 
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lege, that he must attend College A, or 
that he may not apply for admission to 
College B. CThc reverse decision may of 
course be made for hirn if he lives in 
certain states: if he is a high school 
graduate, or a graduate with a given 
record, he may not be denied admission 
hj certain public institutions. He may 
still decide, however, drat he would pre¬ 
fer to let such options lapse.) In short, 
the enrollment in a college in any year 
is the net numerical aggregate of the in¬ 
dividual decisions made by each student 
to attend that coUege and to stay there, 
of the decisions made hy the college that 
attracted and that continue to bold each 
student, and of the college decisions per¬ 
mitting these students to enroll and to 
remain. The national enrollment figures 
represent the aggregate of all such de¬ 
cisions in all die colleges and all the 
homes. Unless our processes change 
r.idically, this will be as true in 1970 as 
it is in 1954. 

Fourthly, the competition among our 
college.s and universities colors substan¬ 
tially the actual decisions made by one 
college and by one student. Yet this 
factor may be discounted or omitted in 
our group disctission.s. In educational 
meetings we ore motivated, naturally and 
worthily, to reach agreements or to nar¬ 
row the range, or forestall the possibili- 
tie.s, of disagreements. The repre.senta- 
tive of a college tends to check at the 
door, before entering, his disposition or 
indeed his compulsion to compete. As a 
result the facts of competition—for stu¬ 
dents and teachers, both in number.'! and 
in quality, and for the public dollar 
whether through gifts or through taxes— 
have an indirect and probably real, but 
not an explicit, effect on our collective 
analyses. Nothing is wrong here. Indeed 
it seems natural, human, and inevitable, 
and we may be surprised only that our 
competition remains so civilized, gra¬ 
cious, and urbane. 

As a fifth caveat, in reasoning from ouv 


over-all statistics on this question, per¬ 
haps we need more scepticism about im¬ 
plications of the base-line. After assum¬ 
ing that the student body will double by 
1970, we can too quickly assume also 
that a doubling of the staff and a dou¬ 
bling of our physical facilities will be re¬ 
quired. Such reasoning rests On many 
grave assumptions, including at least 
these two; that we now have the “right” 
size for our stalls and the "right” physical 
capacity, and that our institutions are 
now filled, A csireful look, it seems to 
me, suggests some fallacie.'s here, espe¬ 
cially ill the way of variability from in¬ 
stitution to institution, A few examples 
may suffice. 

For one state university that 1 recently 
visited, both capital expenditures for 
plant and current operating expenses 
must be included in one biennial budget 
and all approved together by the legis¬ 
lature. This system makes it exceedingly 
difficult to meet a particular or an un¬ 
usual building need, especially if cur¬ 
rent expenses ai'e also rising, for no one 
legislature wants to risk getting entirely 
out of line with actions of its predeces¬ 
sors, Inflation with its increase in current 
operating costs has prevented the recent 
inclusion of substantial funds for plant 
within the biennial package. During the 
war years tlie relative newness of the 
plant, the relatively lower enrollmfints, 
and the unavailability of labor and mate¬ 
rials all combined to forestall plant re¬ 
placements or additions. For almost fif¬ 
teen years, then, this university has been 
wearing out its plant well beyond the 
rate of replacement. Even without any 
future student expansion to meet, it 
would face eventually serious building 
problems. 

By contrast, through a cembinaKoo of 
more favorable circumstances, a second 
state university has right now a relatively 
permanent physical plant that would ac¬ 
commodate half again its present enroll¬ 
ment. A third has built well and rapidly 
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since the war and is generally well situ¬ 
ated except for women’s dormitories, and 
they are partially under construction. 
Some other institutions, both public and 
private, are inheriting for tlieir own use 
government-financed scientific facilities 
and equipment as government-sponsored 
research projects drop in volume. Ad¬ 
mittedly the receipt of good but often 
liiglily specialized facilities, concurrent 
with a decrease in research funds, is a 
mixed blessing. For some institutions it 
is a pure liability, but in any case the 
factors here involved at least obscure 
predictions of future physical needs. 

Some of us who deal directly or in¬ 
directly with the college admissions field 
sometimes speculate privately on tire 
number of indlvidu^ colleges that are 
now obtaining—after all the storm and 
travail of the admission process—a stu¬ 
dent body that is satisfactory in size and 
quality, according to the college's own 
standards. To put it another way, how 
many colleges are turning away students 
that compare favorably with any signifi¬ 
cant proportion of tJiose whom they ac¬ 
cept? TTiere may be not more than 
twenty such colleges at the moment. I 
have heard no One place the figure higher 
tlian fifty. The reader may make his own 

f uoss. There miglrt be easy agreement 
y all tliat the estimate, which in any 
event can not be done precisely, will 
represent a small proportion of our 1,500- 
2,000 institutions. Among other difficul¬ 
ties, in the fall of 19.54 we are very near 
the bottom of the trough in the supply of 
eighteen-year-old students. If one con¬ 
siders the whole four-year total enroll¬ 
ment, rather than just the size of enter¬ 
ing classes, we do not get to any steep 
rise in the curve until 1957 or 1958. 

If we are to consult together about the 
future problem on a national scale, make 
cooperative nation-wide studies, and per¬ 
form a kind of national planning for 
mutual benefit, we need to know much 
more than we now know about the pres¬ 


ent capacity and the present needs of our 
live institutions. Heaven knows that the 
plight of our colleges is serious, that 
teaching salaries in both public and pri¬ 
vate institutions have not kept pace witli 
those in other fields, that die response of 
corporations to appeals for funds has not 
yet justified early liigh hopes. But let us 
not too easily make the assumption that 
increased enrollment will nniformfy 
worsen die present outlook. Expansion 
of the student supply will have a complex 
series of effects, and for at least some in¬ 
stitutions, most obviously those with the 
greatest dependence on tuition income, 
the availability of more students should 
be salutary. 

Two final cautions may be stated 
briefly. We tend to overlook the impor¬ 
tance of die attrition rate. Roughly half 
of die students who enter college are 
graduated- What will be the elmet of 
expansion upon drop-out rates in differ¬ 
ent colleges? Perhaps one effect is pre¬ 
dictable DOW. The attrition rate tends to 
be lowest in the colleges that can be anti 
in practice arc selective in their admis¬ 
sions offices. Presumably, as more stu¬ 
dents are available, more colleges will be 
in that position. As they can reduce the 
attrition, they will be expanded in total 
size even when holding to the same size 
of entering class. Most of us, I suppose, 
would applaud heartily any such re¬ 
duction of educational wastage, The 
point here is that such shifts in a college’s 
upper classes will affect its admissions 
policy and, in the long run, the propor¬ 
tion of the total supply that will or can 
be educated in that college, 

Finally, the notion that expansion wifi, 
be achieved gradually, not suddenly, may 
bear emphasis. It is dlramatic to say that 
in some fifteen or sixteen years we ^all 
be suddenly confronted vrith the job of 
educating twice as many students. That 
may be a useful way of stating the prob¬ 
lem in some settings and for some pnr- 
poses, but it docs not directly reflect the 
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process of change. The increase will be 
handled, year by year, in one institution 
and another, with relatively small adjust¬ 
ments for one college from one academic 
year to the next. The total effect, in na¬ 
tional statistics, will be tremendous, and 
the way ahead is surely arduous, but the 
process of arriving will have involved 
myriad decisions in schools and homes 
and in every college and university, Our 
collective system operates in this fashion, 
and there are few signs of likely suh- 
stitutions for the interaction between the 
individual’s freedom and the institution’s 
sovereignty. 

In a sense, these remarks boil down, 
first, to an emphasis on the need for in¬ 
stitutional analy-sis and planning and, 
second, to a suggestion that the process 
of expanding is little subject to any over¬ 
all control, Both poiirts are oversimplifi¬ 
cations, of course, but in the main will 
hold. Tf this line of reasoning is accurate, 
it implies directly that some part of the 
change in the next two decades can be 
described now, based on knowledge of 
the decisions regarding expansion that 
individual colleges are now making or on 
predictions of the most likely decisions 
that they will make. On this hypothesis, 
one may venture some prediction.s now 
of what will happen in our open and 
decentralized system. Although the 
sample is small, visits to some twenty 
colleges and universities last winter, com¬ 
bined with conversations with deans and 
presidents from perhaps thirty more, 
prompt me to hazard some guesses. The 
probable future size of different kinds of 
institutions is somewhat, if only broadly, 
predictable, My excuse is that, if we do 
take a close look at some of the proba¬ 
bilities, we may be in a little better posi¬ 
tion to prevent or forestall certain l^ds 
of changes, or to decide instead that our 
newest patcliwork quilt will after all be 
an improvement over grandmother's. 
Opinion is certain to be divided, 

In mEiking such guesses—couched per¬ 


haps too dogmatically, but only for 
brevity—mean to imply no invidious 
distinctions among the different types of 
support, admissions policies, or educa¬ 
tional philosophies and purposes of 
groups of colleges. The estimates below 
collectively represent merely one way of 
analyzing the effects of expansion, There 
are other, perhaps cleajer and more ef¬ 
fective ways, of going about it. 

Those private colleges and universities 
which may be described as having good 
present drawing power because of pres¬ 
tige or for other reasons, as being already 
heavily overapplied-for, and as having 
a liigh ratio of applicants to admittees 
seem to intend, for the most part, to re¬ 
main at about their present size or to 
expand only slightly. Some of the smaller 
colleges in this group are devoted in 
principle to the concept that only in a 
place where intimacy is possible can they 
provide the type of liberal education to 
which tliey are committed. The larger 
institutions will find it harder to resist 
some gradual e^ansion, even if they 
subscribe to the same principle. Wliere 
they haA'e national reputations, they may 
fed a sense of public duty to help share 
the greater total burden, and they will 
face an increasing number of more or less 
legitimate demands upon thorn for the 
admission of particular individuals. Wary 
because of their experience in the "years 
of the veterans,” such institution,? will 
try in any case to limit expansion and will 
collectively care for only a modest pro¬ 
portion of the total new applicant vol¬ 
ume. If they do in fact follow tills course, 
their selectivity in admissions can and 
probably wiU increase. 

Another and larger group of private 
colleges and universities are now obtain¬ 
ing only a sufficient quantity of enter¬ 
ing students of adequate educational 
promise. Their own outlook on size 
resembles that of the first group, and the 
most significant change is likely to be an 
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increase in their selectivity, accompanied 
by only modest expansion. 

A third group ai'e now actively and 
sometimes prayerfully recruiting for stu¬ 
dents. They are in many cases admitting 
some who are below the levd of quality 
desired by the faculty and the adminis- 
tradon. Some of d^e colleges are smaller 
t ha n the theoretical size they would like 
to achieve. Some will consequenldy be¬ 
come larger before they become more 
selective; in others these factors will be 
mixed. On the whole, however, the trend 
will probably be to limit expansion, and 
over some years they will more nearly be 
actually selective. 

A fourth, fairly large group of private 
colleges that are very dependent on tui¬ 
tion income and that have a defensible 
and natural instinct for growth will be 
likely to expand, as during the veterans’ 
rush, without much self-imposed or theo¬ 
retical limitation on size. Id some finan¬ 
cial straits now, they will have hard 
sledding, particularly whei 2 new build¬ 
ings come to be required. With relatively 
high tuition and fees continuing as a 
necessity, if one assumes no great change 
in the econonay, they may not collectively 
account for a tremendous proportion of 
the total increase in student enrollments, 
but they should surely be significantly 
larger than they were before the veterans’ 
inrush and than diey arc today, 

The institutions that have an essen¬ 
tially urban charactK- and that are pri¬ 
vately or municipally supported are, in 
some coses, already very large. My guess 
Is tliat, for die most part, they w^ in¬ 
crease substantially. For some, depend¬ 
ence on tuition will be a strong motiva¬ 
tion; for others, an immediacy in the re- 
latiouship between the institution and 
the market served will make any other 
choice very difficult 

Junior colleges, community colleges, 
and teachers colleges will presumAly 
experience a combination of some expan¬ 
sion and, possibly, greater selectivity. 
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If the above guesses prove to be mad- 
eratdy accurate, it would seem clear 
that the largest burden will be assumed 
by die state colleges and universities. 
Tlie impact will be heavy all over the 
country, but the variability from state to 
state may well be the most interesting 
aspect. In some states a quality require¬ 
ment, on grades or on class rank, is per¬ 
mitted or imposed as a restriction on 
automatic admission. They may go far¬ 
ther in this direction, and other states 
may newly adopt die same pattern. In 
some state.s high school graduation Is the 
sole criterion. Where that remains, al¬ 
most automatic growth will result. 

Financial and other limitations on in¬ 
definite expansion, however, will pre¬ 
sumably result in increased pressures to 
admit only state residents and to ex¬ 
clude out-of-state students. Out-of-state 
tuition rates are systematically higher 
than resident rates, and such dispkce- 
meiit of Students, with the resulting loss 
of differanfia] income, will complicate 
the university’s financial decisions. Some 
educational effects would prcsuitiahly 
stem from such a forced insularity within 
state borders, (In jest, I might add Aat 
athletic policies might also be modified 
perforoer) It would be easy to over¬ 
estimate such effects, however, for al¬ 
ready 80 percent of all college students 
attend an institution in tlieii own state, 
and 90 percent do not leave their own 
region.’ The most serious effect would 
result in theoiy from curtailed freedom 
of movement /or tho graduate and pro¬ 
fessional students, rather than for under¬ 
graduates, across state boundaries. 

New state-supported Institutions, 
whether under separate control or as 
part of a state system, wheflier of two- 
year, four-year, or university varieties, 
would hypothetically carry some of Ihe 
increased stud^t load. In few cases at 
most, however, does present planning for 
their establishmoit seem to be undeiWy, 

•Mlllett. op. ctt., p, 90, 
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although my impressions may be quite in 
error. There are some instances of con¬ 
version of an extension center into a 
permanent and full-fledged campus, with 
the possibility of steady growth as flie 
student waves roll along. 

In 194M9 roughly half of all students 
were in public and half in private institu¬ 
tions. One may expect a possibly dra¬ 
matic shift in that ratio, which has had 
veiy great geographical variation, rang¬ 
ing from the Northeast with more than 
SO percent of the area’s enrollment in 
private colleges and universities, to the 
West, Southwest, and Far West, where 
the proportion has been nlmost reversed.* 
A recent study indicates that, on tho 
whole, the greatest increases in college- 
age population between now and 1970 
will fall geograpliically in the regions 
that already have the largest proportions 
of their students enrolled in public edu¬ 
cation. The five states with the highest 
proportionate increase in estimated col¬ 
lege-age population from 1953 to 1970 
are California, Nevada, Oregon, Wash¬ 
ington, and Arizona. In the first half of 
the states, ranhed on diis basis, fall also 
Colorado, Texas, Idaho, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Wyoming,* Here, to a fare- 
thee-well, is a compounding effect. 

One should not, of course, overlook a' 
change of potential magnitude in the 
South, where in 1948-49, only 27 persons 
out of every 1,000 under twen^-one 
years of age were enrolled in colleges 

' Millett, op. cil., pp. 86-8B. 

• Rouald B, Tbnmpson, "A Time for Decision 
in Higher Educatitin,'' in A Call for Action 
(Washjngtcm; American Courcil on Education, 
1954), 


and universities, in contrast to approxi¬ 
mately 50 out of eveiy 1,000 in otlier 
sections.' The greatest changes in the 
relative sizes of our institutions and in 
the proportions of students attending in¬ 
stitutions of different types are likely to 
come there, hut the effects by 1970 of 
the recent Supreme Court decisions are, 
at the moment, incalculable. 

Undeniably clear is the ejqjectation 
tiiat the educational panorama will shift 
profoundly in the next two decades. We 
can hope that our car windows, through 
wliich we view it, will be cleaner and 
clearer, and we can hope that the count¬ 
less individuals responsible will be 
blessed with foresi^t and wisdom. 
Money, teachers, educational planners 
and philosophers, buildings, equipment, 
are and will all be needed, The students, 
perhaps after all the most indispensable 
part of any educational endeavor, we can 
count on. My simple plea is that we not 
minimize tile complexities of the proc¬ 
esses of change, and that we recognize in 
advance that a national change wiU con¬ 
tinue to be a composite result of many, 
many individual and institutional de¬ 
cisions. Somehow in this setting it is a 
heartening experience to read a few of 
the histories of tiie early years of some 
of our older colleges and univei'sities, We 
may hope, we may even trust that the 
changes in prospect are neither more 
sweeping, nor more difficult, nor more 
discouraging than those already experi¬ 
enced, It seems certain that they will 
be stimulating as no simple questions 
can be, 

‘ Millett, op cit., p, B9. 
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A CHEAT deal is being said and written 
at the present time about the re¬ 
sponsibility of btisiness to aid the private 
colleges of the country in order that their 
programs will not be undi^ weakened 
or withdrawn altogether. I’^his is all to 
die good. Certainly, college people be¬ 
lieve such help is necessary, and most 
businessmen agree, although it will take 
time for many of diem to adjust to this 
new endeavor and others are genuinely 
troubled as to die best way to contiibute. 
It seems incomprehensible that busi¬ 
nesses have not been giving to nonprofit 
organizations the full 5 percent which is 
permitted them under die tax law, but 
this is not the story we want to relate 
here. 

The fact that businesses have been 
asked to assume a new responsibility in 
aiding private colleges gives occasion for 
those of us in college work to examine 
our lesponsibUities to these and other 
supporters. The mere fact that busi¬ 
nesses aid the colleges does not make 
OUT responsibility any greater than 
formerly, but it does furnish a fresh 
impetus for us to examine our position. 
All hands would probably agree that the 
principal job of the college is to turn out 
the graduate who will contribute most 
to die economic, social, and moral wel¬ 
fare of the country. I do not wish to dis¬ 
cuss the colleges' responsibility in such 
broad terms. I choose to discuss a rela¬ 
tively small, yet very important, part of 
this relationship, namely, that of keeping 
the language used by college faculties 
such that it can be understood by every¬ 
one without having to spend valuable 
time in mastering ttie meaning of spec¬ 
ialized terms. 

You will note that I am using one of 


the newer terms in education in the title 
of these remarks—communication skills— 
ratlier than referring in more common 
terminology to the written and spoken 
language of college instructors. The use 
of terms and concepts by college facul¬ 
ties which tend to be specialized, and not 
understood by the general public, is kc- 
actly what I wish to criticize. Its use, 
therefore, is by design and for reasoos 
of emphasis. 

Those of us in college work resent very 
much the Inference that we live “a clois¬ 
tered life in ivy towers.” I am sure that 
most of us do not, and yet I think tliere 
is some justification for the feeling of 
separateness which springs from the lan¬ 
guage we use. Of course, there may be 
other reasons for the criticism, but we 
are here concerned widi the breach cre¬ 
ated by communication difficulties. 

Let us take a brief look at some of tite 
terminology used by college faculties in 
the social sciences. It seems especially 
appropriate to draw illustrations from 
the social sciences, since they arc the ones 
which offer the greatest application to 
workaday life. These arc not terms which 
are used only occasionally and for special 
purposes by their users, but tmms oom- 
moAy used and without ejqjlanatiOQ. 
The psychologist uses such terms as psy¬ 
chosomatic, and-summation, existontial 
connection, figural variation, Oedipus and 
Elecha complexes, apperceptive mass, 
ledintegratlon, phenomenolo^cal, and 
atypical. These arc words vroich refs- 
to situations ffiat could be described In 
very elementary and understandable 
terms, 

In sociology there is common usage of 
such terms as sociotnelric. anomie, 
nooentrism, r^cation, tii^ts. looldag- 
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glass self, charismatic leadership, and 
ethnic groups. Random titles of articles 
appearing in leading sociological journals 
reflect such terminology: 'Tower Rela¬ 
tions in Three-Person Groups,” and "Role 
Conflict and Ambivalence in Leadership.” 
From tlie field of anthropology, one of 
the social sciences which has received 
increased emphasis during recent years, 
we find, general use of such terms as 
gerontocracy, metronymy, the avuncu- 
local extended family, traosculturatioo, 
cultural configurational, and encultura- 
tion. (These listings may appear so 
small as hD be inconsequential, but only 
limitations of space prevent their expan¬ 
sion.) In addition to die specialized 
terms trsed in these fields, there may be 
excessive use of particular terms. This 
tends to irritate the general public per¬ 
haps even more titan the use of terms 
dicy do not understand. One could safely 
place a bet that most social scientists 
could not speak for five minutes without 
mentioning “the frame of reference,” and 
we are all familiar witlt the accelerated 
current use of “frustration” as a condition 
explaining many of tlte Individual’s social 
and other problems. 

The field of economics is even more 
vulnerable with respect to the use of 
terms and techniques ’vhich make it dif¬ 
ficult, or even impossible, for the people 
in the community who are so vitally in¬ 
terested in economics to follow the analy¬ 
sis of the economist. Of all the fields 
where there should be a complete under¬ 
standing of the communications emmat- 
ing from the colleges, the fields nf eco¬ 
nomics and business would seem to be 
the most important. The direct use of 
economic principles by the community 
at large is perhaps greater than diat of 
any other subject matter taught in uol- 
lege. It, therefore, seems doubly signifi¬ 
cant that in the field where differences 
in language and techniques should be 
least, they arc probably greatest, 

Consider first of nil the use of some 


terms which may not be important within 
themselves hut, when taken as a whole, 
are significant to the ability of the aca¬ 
demic group to transmit their analyses in 
an understandable fashion to the non- 
academic community. There are many 
of these, including: propensity to save, 
elasticity of unity, monopsony, oligopoly, 
resource allocation, monopolistic com- 
pelition, die multiplier, indifference 
curves, and inputs. Now there is nothing 
wrong with the development of special¬ 
ized terminology to cover types of con¬ 
ditions and circumstances which need to 
be studied in order to make an analysis 
complete, but if those conditions can be 
stated very simply, it would seem that 
the “fancy” terminology is wholly un¬ 
necessary. 

The word "monopsony,” for example, is 
of very recent origin and merely applies 
to the condition of monopoly among 
buyers. Just plain monopoly is thereby 
limited in use to cover the restraining 
conditions existing among sellers. It cer¬ 
tainly would be very easy to have mo¬ 
nopoly cover both conditions and merely 
say, as we did for many years, that it may 
apply either to buyers or to sellers. “Oli¬ 
gopoly” refers to an industry in which 
there ate relatively few producers, such 
as the rubber, aluminum, automobile, 
electrical equipment, and other indus¬ 
tries. Prior to the invention of the word 
"oligopoly.” we had given a considerable 
amount of attention to industries where 
"production was concentrated in a few 
large businesses,” The studies of the 
Temporary National Economic Commit¬ 
tee (commonly referred to as the Monop¬ 
oly Investigating Committee) which had 
government sponsorsliip, gave especial 
emphasis to the degree of concentra¬ 
tion in various industries. Thus, it does 
not seem necessary to speak of anything 
more than industries having a high de¬ 
gree of concentration in the hands of a 
few producers in order to describe condi¬ 
tions of oligopoly. However, most teach- 
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ers of economic subjects would feel diat 
because the word is so widely used, they 
would be embarrassed to have anyone 
discover that their own students had 
never heard of it As a result It is being 
almost universally used among econo¬ 
mists to describe a relatively simple and 
well-known condition existing in many 
of our industries at the present time, 

On a broader basis, economists have 
developed fads or fashions widi respect 
to general points of view. During the 
1920’s, for example, one of die more 
popular approaches to the study of eco¬ 
nomics was what was known as the "in- 
stitutioual” approach. Soon after the de¬ 
pression of the 1030's, there developed 
the "theory of monopolistic competition,” 
One of the leading textbooks published 
during tbi.s period devoted a very high 
percentage of its discussion to this newer 
approach. It was widely used. At the 
present time, one is not considered to be 
up to date in the presentation of eco¬ 
nomics unless be uses "the national in¬ 
come” approach, and the earlier ap- 
proadies are all but forgotten. To be 
sure, we have developed basic informa¬ 
tion concerning our national income 
which we formerly did not have, hut eco¬ 
nomics has always been, and no doubt 
always will be, concerned with the prob¬ 
lem of securing die largest possible na¬ 
tional mcome. 

Still another development in the field 
of economics is making it increasingly 
difficult to follow die analyses of die 
economist. This is the highly mathe¬ 
matical treatment. In general, the math¬ 
ematical analysis can be used only under 
very carefully worked-out assumptions, 
and tile assumptions are usually so limit¬ 
ing that the conclusions thereby lose 
much of their value for discovering or 
unraveling the important economic prob¬ 
lems of the day. The most widely circu¬ 
lated economic journal at the present 
time —The American Economic Re- 
vieiv —has been carrying during recent 
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years a very high percentage of articles 
based upon a mathematical analysis 
which even most teachers of economics 
cannot follow. This development has al¬ 
most reached the point where an analysis 
easily understood is not considered to be 
very profound merely because it is easily 
understood. 

National issues ere becoming more and 
more economic in nature, If voters are 
to express intelligent choices, then it is 
necessary for them to choose candidates 
more nearly representing their own point 
of view. Voters need help. The least we 
can do is to disseminate the kind of in¬ 
formation which may be helpful to them. 
National budgets, tariffs, and agricul¬ 
tural subsidies are no longer problems 
of conceni only tc a few legislators and 
commissions. If we unduly complicate 
already complicated subjects, as certainly 
diese are, we are not fulfilling our re- 
OTOnsibility to give the information which 
toe general public needs. There are 
abundant indications that people want 
to know more about economic matters. 
Who is better qualified to give an objec¬ 
tive point of view on toem than teachers? 
If we fail in this responsibility, we can¬ 
not expect, and do not deserve, toe sup¬ 
port of the public, and especially the 
business community. 

The professional educator, of which 
toe college president certainly is one (or 
should be one), has also succumbed to 
the pitfall of using specialized termi- 
nobgy in explaining his objectives and 
programs. One of the curricular con¬ 
siderations that has received a great deal 
of attention during recent years is an at¬ 
tempt to keep particular subjects from 
becoming too specialized. The physicist 
is thus encouraged to take as broad a 
view as possible and to relate his sub¬ 
ject matter to that of the other physical 
sciences, and also to all other subject 
matter insofar as this is possible. One 
of tlie terms that is frequently used in 
this respect fe "cross-fertilization of dis- 
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cipHnes.” In fact, the word “discipline” 
is commonly used to designate a subject- 
matter field. Many other examples might 
be given. Returning from his first attend¬ 
ance at a convention of a national edu¬ 
cational body, a young educator stated, 
"I guess I’ll have to learn tiie jargon be¬ 
fore I can talk with those fellows ” This 
is bad enough when educators talk with 
each other, but it is much worse when 
they talk with the nonacademic commu¬ 
nity. 

One college president recently has 
written about the educational philosophy 
of his institution in a leaflet which I am 
sure he hoped would have very wide cir¬ 
culation and reading. He writes as fol¬ 
lows i 

[Out] educational philosophy is grounded 
on a fundamental psychological premise. 
It is that nature has clearly suggested, as 
the true pattern for complete functioning 
of the human nervous system, a sequence erf 
stimuli followed by emotional and muscular 
reaction. To state tlie point in introspective 
terms, it is one of cognition, feehng, and 
action, We infer from this that any com- 

S lete arc of human experience wifi hive 
lese three characteristics, and that any¬ 
thing which shortens the circuit will maxe 
for some kind of frustration. 

Need I commentl 

I am not convinced that all economic, 


psychological, sociological, and general 
problems of higher education can be laid 
out before the public in such a way that 
the issues become clear cut. But that is 
all the more reason why we should not 
add to tlie confusion by using “a foreign 
language.” 

A very successful college president 
teUs the story of some of his early dif¬ 
ficulties with bis board of trustees and 
the community. These resulted because, 
in an attempt to appear learned, he 
failed to reach his constituency in a lan¬ 
guage diey could understand. One of the 
trustees called him aside and told him 
the difficulty, and he believes that what¬ 
ever success he may have had afterwards 
is in a large measure due to his using 
more dired and understandable com¬ 
munications with die community and the 
university family. 

This is not a plea for smaller vocab¬ 
ularies, We are attempting to achieve 
just the opposite in colleges today, but 
this is a plea for refraining from maldag 
the job which we have to do—and cer¬ 
tainly it is a big job—more difficult. Let 
us avoid using terminology which in it¬ 
self requires extensive explanation or 
which may create the impression that we 
operate at a level beyond the under¬ 
standing of that of the people with whom 
we deal 
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F or a quarter of a ceutuiy "big-time” 
football has been the problem child 
of educators in American colleges and 
universities of high academic rating. 

From the time it became a national 
hysteria in the early nineteen twaities 
and big stadia mushroomed on campuses 
across the land, football hns been sub¬ 
jected periodically to ejqiosures and con¬ 
demnation for its malpractices. From a 
game played largely before modest-si7ed 
gatherings it developed into organized 
big business, attracting crowds of 50,000 
or more weekly to each of many heavily 
mortgaged arenas. The magic names of 
Rodme, the Four Horsemen of Notre 
Dame, and Red Grange became by¬ 
words, Millions turned out during the 
short college season of two months to 
see the games. 

Football became a gold mine. The 
pressure to develop a winning team with 
the appeal to lure customers into the 
stadium led inevitably to a lowering of 
amateur standards and unethical prac¬ 
tices. Subsidization and proselyting be¬ 
came everyday words in the lexicon of 
youth, fired widi ambitions to be another 
Grange or Gipp, They were the common 
method of recruiting a winning team. 
Colleges forgot about their academic 
standing and their sense of right and 
wrong. They gave out athletic scholar¬ 
ships wholesale. Into their halls came 
strapping physical specimens who could 
run rapidly and elusively, hit a dime 
twenty yards away widi a prolate sphe¬ 
roid, or mow a man down with a shoindei 
or Indian block. 

No matter how little learning they had 
or what they lacked is entrance credits, 
so long as they could grasp and remem- 
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her signals and reported dutifully to the 
coach on the field, they were welcomed. 
And welcomed generously, with all ex¬ 
penses paid, including tuition, foes, 
books, room, board, and "extras." 

Year after year this went on, with the 
football mania mounting, the crowds in¬ 
creasing, and gate receipts pyramiding. 
The booming stock market, providing 
unthinking if not unprincipled alumni 
with the funds to buy the makings of a 
winning team for the glory of alma 
mater, played its part in keeping tile grid¬ 
iron pot boiling furiously, Most colleges 
by now were depending upon football 
revenue for the support of their entire 
adiletic program, bom intercollegiate and 
intramural. That added to the pressure. 

Then die storm broke, about the same 
time as the c^ash in die stock market. 
The Carnegie Foundation Bulletin 23 ex¬ 
posed without fear or favor in 1929 the 
extent to which commercialism, witli all 
its shady devices for recruiting and its 
flagrant disregard of accepted Standards, 
had spread. Some of the biggest college 
names, names of the highest prestige in 
the educational world, were Included and 
put to shame. Of 112 schools visited, 
only 28 were found free of any taint of 
professionalism. 

During the depression years football 
revenues dropped, but (he game re¬ 
mained a big attraction, and Its revenues 
were needed all the more. A winning 
team was a must, more dran ever, fen 
many schools with big mortgages. Ih^ 
was no sign of a moral awakening, Many 
named in the Carnegie buUetin w^e stui 
in business; maybe being a little more 
careful about it. 

Came World War II and there was 
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little bidding for stars. Uncle Sam held 
all the aces. The game was able to go 
along only by virtue of the Navy program 
diat permitted its college trainees to pai^ 
ticipate in varsity sports as a part of 
their training from 1942 through 1945. 
Then Hitler and Hirohito were finished 
biisiness, and there streamed hack from 
the armed forces the greatest mass of 
football talent ever to swarm over the 
campuses of the country and make a 
coach's eyes pop. Under the G.I. Bill of 
Rights they needed no athletic scholar¬ 
ships and little financial aid. 

In a year or two the scramble was on 
again. Uncle Sam wasn’t paying the 
freight any longer on the new talent. 
Schools that had experienced £or the first 
time the luxury of a wealth of £Lrsl-dass 
material during the war years had drunk 
of a heady wine. They joined in the race. 

The two-platoon system came into 
vogue in 1946. That called for more man¬ 
power, mote coaclies, more equipment, 
more money for the training table. More 
and more scholarships or grants-in-aid 
were given as the squads got bigger and 
bigger. Stories cii'oulated of teams in the 
South giving scores of scholarships to 
stars, not only to man their teams, but 
also to sit on the bench as unneeded sub¬ 
stitutes—rather than have them go to 
rival team.s. It was the road to min un¬ 
less they could produce a winner an¬ 
nually and get a bowl invitation, with a 
$00,000 or $70,000 cut of the receipts, 

Tlio pressure on coaches increased. 
They had to produce a winner—or else, 
A couple of poor seasons and they were 
through. It was cold-blooded business. 
There was a demand that coaches re¬ 
ceive faculty status and security in their 
jobs. Few of them got it. Coaches whose 
teams had ranked at the top and who 
were hailed as geniuses suddenly found 
themselves turned out. Others rising the 
crest were lured away by tempting of¬ 
fers and broke Iheir contracts. It was 
bad both ways, 


In 1948 occurred au eventful develop¬ 
ment. Tlie National Collegiate Athletic 
Association stepped into the picture in 
an effort to clean up tile mess. An ad¬ 
ministrative body up to this time, it un¬ 
dertook to assume the powers of an en¬ 
forcement agency. 

Svfrsestions of NCAA 

From time to time tlie NCAA had in¬ 
terested itself in establishing sound eth¬ 
ical practices and procedures for the 
conduct of college sports, but it had been 
able to do no more than to suggest or 
recommend. As far back as 1916 it peti¬ 
tioned a large foundation to make a sur¬ 
vey of intercollegiate atliletics—just such 
a survey as the Carnegie Foundation pub¬ 
lished years later. 

In 1918 it recommended that tho ath¬ 
letic department be recognized a depart- 
ment of collegiate instruction directly 
responsible to the college administra¬ 
tion; also that hiring of seasonal coaches, 
scouting, and training tables be con¬ 
sidered detrimental to tire good of foot- 
bah. 

In 1922 it urged marnbers to organize 
sectional conferences, abide by amateur¬ 
ism, adopt the freshman rule, limit var¬ 
sity participation to three years, and 
maintain absolute faculty control of ath¬ 
letics. In 1925 it appointed a special 
committee to study overemphasis of foot¬ 
ball; in 1933, aaodrer to study recruiting 
and subsidization and adrmted a code on 
tliese, to be implemented by local con¬ 
ferences and associations. 

Now, in 1948, the NCAA invested it¬ 
self with the authority to take discipli¬ 
nary measures. It adopted the much- 
publicized Sanity Code, appointed die 
policing arm of a Constitutional Com¬ 
pliance Committee, and a Panel. Thus 
empowered, it hoped to do at a national 
level what the conferences and collies 
had failed or were unwilling to do. 'Ihe 
code embodied die Five Principles for 
die Conduct of Intercollegiate Athletics 
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drafted at lie Conference on Confer¬ 
ences in Chicago in 1946. It limited the 
amount of aid given to the athlete, based 
on actual need and awarded by the tegu¬ 
lar college agency. Athletic scholarships 
took care of no more than tuition and in¬ 
cidental fees. For his room, board, and 
laundry charges the athlete bad to find 
a job and work at it 

The code aroused a fury of resentment, 
particulai'ly in die colleges of the South, 
Southeast, and Southwest. They pro¬ 
tested that it would make only for more 
subterfuge and hypocrisy, that some 
schools could not provide jobs on the 
campus, and tliat the athlete did not have 
time to work, play football, and study to 
pass his courses. 

At the annual meeting in January 1950, 
the NCAA moved to expel seven member 
colleges for noncompliance with the San¬ 
ity Code, The seven were Boston Col¬ 
lege, The Citadel, Maryland, Villanova, 
Virginia, Virginia Military Institute, and 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. By 
twenty-five votes the motion for expul¬ 
sion failed, That sounded the death knell 
of the code. A year later in Dallas it was 
voted o5 the books. Said one delegate, 
"It brought tile NCAA to the verge of 
disruption and disintegration. The code 
proved impracticable of application be¬ 
cause those subject to its regulations did 
not wish to be regulated.” 

The expunging of the Sanity Code at 
the start of the year 1951 was like a green 
light to wrongdoers. All year long the 
nation was shocked and scandalized by 
exposures in basketball and football, and 
sideened by the brutal and unsportsman¬ 
like acts on the gridiron. It was the most 
damaging evidence against intercolle¬ 
giate sports since the Carnegie Founda¬ 
tion revelations. 

Scandafs of 7951 

The year began with the cribbing ex¬ 
posure at West Point Virtually the en¬ 
tire varsity football squad was expelled, 


among a total of ninety cadets dropped 
from the rolls. Then followed the big 
shake-up at William and Mary College, 
where transcripts were altered to permit 
the admission of athletes and grades 
marked up to make for varsity eligibility. 
The scandal led to the resignation of 
the president of the coUege, the dean, 
and the head footbdl and basketball 
coaches. 

During die football season Johnny 
Bright, star Negro halfback of Drake 
University, suHeied a broken jaw in a 
game wiA Oklahoma A. and M. Drake 
officials claimed he had been slugged 
deliberately, and the school ended its 
forty-three-year-old membership in the 
Missouri Valley Conference in protest. 
All .season diere was a marked increase 
in the roughness of football and the vio¬ 
lence to which it gave rise. Fist fights 
among players were common, and in 
some cases spread to the fans. On the 
same day there were such occurrences 
in the Tennessee-Vanderbilt and Texas- 
Texas A. and M. games. Coaches in many 
instances appeared to have lost control 
of their teams, 

The basketball fixes and tlic dumping 
of games rocked the country in 1951. In 
New York five players received prison 
sentences. Nine were freed on proba¬ 
tion. and other cases were still pending. 
General Sessions Judge Saul Streit, pre¬ 
siding at the trial, issued a forty-one-page 
indictment of intercollegiate sports, He 
said; "The exposure before me is only 
the lifting of the curtain for a small 
glimpse of Intercollegiate football and 
basketball, fired by commercialism and 
determination to win at all costs.” The 
responsibility, Judge Streit declared, 
"must be shareiJ by not only the crooked 
fixers and corrupt players but also by the 
college administratioiis, waches, and 
alumni groups,” He traced a vicious 
pattern of comrnercialized recruiting, 
athletic scholarships, falsified admission 
transcripts and snap courses. 
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The New Yoi'fc Times, commenting edi¬ 
torially on the black record of sports in 
19S1, said, “The recent scandals in inter¬ 
collegiate athletics . . . have shocked the 
country. Tire professionalization of the 
so-called amateur sperts has gone so 
deep and spread so far that only the 
most drastic action on the part of col¬ 
lege academic and adilctic administra¬ 
tions seems likely to cure Ae evil. At the 
root of the trouble is the unremitting 
pressure f<)r success, witli ugly overtones 
of financial profit to the institution that 
can produce bigger and better winning 
teams.” 

Tliese shameful episodes and Judge 
Streit’s blast, following the failure of the 
Sani^ Code, undoubtedly bad their in¬ 
fluence in leading the American Council 
on Education to step in. It saw in them 
a serious threat to the integrity of in¬ 
stitutions of higher learning. This or¬ 
ganization represents all the major col¬ 
leges of the country. Through a special 
committee of eleven college presidents, 
it brought forth a program of sweeping 
reform and. checks. 

Froposoh of ACE group 

The presidents* committee proposed: 

1. The banning of football bowl games and 
all postseason games and also of spring 
practice. 

2. Placing control of adilotics in the hands 
of the academic authorities and giving 
faculty status to coaches. 

3. The same admission standards for ath¬ 
letes as for all odier students; and the 
requirement that athletes be enrolled in 
an academic program leading to a recog¬ 
nized degree and be making ncrmal 
progress both qualitatively aid quanti¬ 
tatively. 

4. That freshmen be ineligible for varsity 
piny and transfer students, for their first 
year’s residence. 

5. The elimination of athletic scholarships 
as such; that all finnndal aid be based 
on demonstrated academic ability and 
economic need and be administered by 


the institution itself; that scliolnrships 
be limited to tuition, room, board, books, 
and fees; tind that all campus jobs be 
actually worked at. 

6. That Q'youls, excessive entertainment, 
and offers of aid to prospective candi¬ 
dates for admission be banned. 

7. That the number of games played and 
the length of the practice season in all 
sports be limited. 

8. That schools compete only with others 
having similar policies ana programs. 

9. That each school release yearly to its 
opponents and to accrediting agencies 
information relative to the scholastic 
standing of its athletes and the financial 
aid tliey receive. 

This was de-cmphosis with a ven¬ 
geance. Would it work? That depended 
upon the six regional accrediting agen¬ 
cies upon which flie American Council 
On Education relied for the enforcement 
of its policies. Tliese agencies were to 
bring pressure to bear upon the colleges 
in the conduct of iheir athletics as they 
did in keeping their academic standards 
up to scratch. The tlireat of loss of their 
accreditation was to be the lever for en¬ 
forcing compliance. 

In turn, tlie NCAA unquestionably 
was spurred by tiie action of the ACE in 
setting up at its 1952 convention a sub¬ 
stitute for the Sanity Code and new en¬ 
forcement machinery. A new investiga¬ 
tive agency was established in the Mem¬ 
bership Committee, The association also 
set up an Ethics Committee and adopted 
a new code. The NCAA went along 
with die American Council on Educa¬ 
tion in institutional administration of 
financial aid to athletes and their naain- 
taining satisfactory academic standing. 
It agreed, too, that control of athletics 
must rest with the college rather than 
in die athletic office, diat admission 
standards should be the same for adiletes 
as for other students, that freshmen 
should be barred from varsity teams, and 
that campus tryouts, traveling expenses. 
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and lavish entertainment for secondary 
school athletes be banned. 

Points of disagreement 

It did not see entirely eye to eye with 
the ACE on postseason games, spring 
ractice, and athletic scholarships. It 
id limit spring practice in football to 
twenty sessions in thirty days and in bas- 
ketbail to twenty in twenty-four days. 
It declined to limit the value of scholar¬ 
ships, possibly because the Sanity Code 
had foundered on this issue. Nor would 
it go as far as the ACE in requiring the 
scliool to furnish information on the aca¬ 
demic standing and Bmncial aid received 
by its adiletes to its opponents and its 
conference. 

Thus, while the 1952 NCAA progi-am 
was not nearly so drastic as that proposed 
by the ACE, it was definitely a big step 
in the right direction, and the two agen¬ 
cies were in accord in trying to effect a 
clean-up. It seemed that real progress 
was being made. Then the prospect 
worsened. A number of the accrediting 
agencies upon which tlie ACE counted 
to police its program begged off. 

The Associated Press quoted Dr, Um- 
phrey Lee, president or the Southern 
Methodist University and a member of 
the presidents' committee of the ACE as 
saying tliat “the American Council on 
Education has no enforcement powers. 
Its recommendations ... go to the var¬ 
ious accrediting agencies, and ... I have 
strong doubts that accrediting agencies 
would attempt to control bowl games 
and spring training. These things are up 
to the schools and conferences.” 

Dr. Guy Wells, president of the Uni¬ 
versity of Southern California and a 
member of the executive committee of 
the accrediting organization for tlie Cali¬ 
fornia area, pointed out that the New 
England and Middle States accrediting 
agencies had indicated that they could 
not act as enforcement bodies to regulate 
athletic programs. As for the Western 


(California) agency, he said, according 
to the Associated Press, “my opinion is 
tliat it has its hands full already trying to 
handle ncademic matters,” 

On May 2, from Chicago, the United 
Press reported that the AGE "moved to 
drop its special athledo committee and 
hand to the NCAA and athletic confer¬ 
ences the job of cleaning up intercollegi¬ 
ate sports.” With this apparent with¬ 
drawal of the accrediting agencies as an 
enforcement arm for the ACE, the ex¬ 
pected li'end toward de-omphasis failed 
to set in. Instead, there was a turn in the 
other direction. 

The Pacific Coast Conference relaxed 
its rule a bit on entertainment of athletic 
prosi5ects, The Big Ten asked for thirty 
instead of twenty days of spring prac¬ 
tice. The University of Oklahoma threat¬ 
ened to bolt from the Big Seven if not 
permitted to play in a bowl game. The. 
Southeastern Conference proposed to in¬ 
crease the number of athletic scholar¬ 
ships to 140. 

The ivy League agreement 

Then the presidents of the eight Ivy 
colleges reached their agreement in early 
1952. Embodying virtually all the pro¬ 
visions of the ACE code, the Ivy com¬ 
pact also set up an agency for forcing 
compliance. The agreement was a re¬ 
newal of one reached hy them in 1945. 
But it was much more stringent, though 
the earlier one was a far-reaching docu¬ 
ment in the history of intercollegiate 
athletics, 

Prior to 1945 there had been in effect 
the Big Three Agreement among the 
presidents of Harvard, Yale, and Prince¬ 
ton. As first drawn in 1916 and then re¬ 
vised in 1922, it provided for the strict 
examinatiOD of the sources of athletes’ 
financial support, dirapproved proselyt¬ 
ing, outlawed the “tramp addete," and 
set up regulations governing coaches, 
conduct of footbi^ and schedules. In 
1939 the triangular agreement was ffh 
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vised and recodified. A Joint Intec-Uni- 
varsity Committee on Eligibili^, com¬ 
posed of deans of the three schools, 
•was created for tlie investigation and 
determination of possible violations of 
the code. The redrafted agreement af- 
firrned the “continuing desire of Harvard, 
Yale, and Princeton to conduct their in¬ 
tercollegiate relations witli due regard 
for dieir primary function in education, 
tile welfare of their students, and the 
best standards of amateur sport.” 

Brown, Columbia, Cornell, Dartmouth, 
and Pennsylvania joined the Big Three 
in formulating the 1945 Ivy agreement. 
It was entered into in much tlie same 
spirit and with the same objectives. It 
went considerably further in specifically 
checldng excesses and establishing limi¬ 
tations. 

The 1952 revision, in turn, went much 
further still. In fact, it went virtually all 
the way in conforming to the program of 
the presidents’ committee of the Ameri¬ 
can Council on Education. Under this 
agreement tlie presidents set up rigid 
scliolastic requirements for athletic eligi¬ 
bility. They strictly limit and supervise 
the award of all financial aid, ban spring 
lootball practice, curtail tlie length of the 
playing and practice seasons, bar post¬ 
season (bowl) and all-star gaine.s for sec¬ 
ondary sohooi coaches and players, pro¬ 
hibit both from participating in clinics 
for secondary school coaches and players 
and from endorsing commercial products. 

Specifically they provide that no stu¬ 
dent sliall be eligible for a varsity team: 
(1) unless he has previously filed with 
the appropriate authorities a written 
statement in which he agrees to abide by 
the policies and spirit of the Ivy agree¬ 
ment; (2) unless he is in good scholastic 
standing as determined by faculty stand¬ 
ards, enrolled in an academic program 
leading to a recognized degree and is 
making normal academic progress, bofli 
quantitatively and qualitatively, toward 
the degree; and (3) if he had received 


financial support from any source except 
From {a) personal or family resources, 
{h) employment at normal wages, (c) 
financial aid a'warded by or with the 
specific approval of the regular academic 
authority, and (d) government grants, 

The agreement prohibits athletic 
.scholarships. It stipulates that athletes 
shall be admitted as students and receive 
financial aid only on the basis of the same 
academic standards and economic need 
us are applied to all other students. 
Under it, further, no student shall be 
eligible whose secondary school educa¬ 
tion was snl>sidized or whose postcollege 
education is promised by an institution 
or group of individuals not closely re¬ 
lated to the family as a consideration for 
his attending the particular institution. 
Eligibility requires, too, that the student 
shall have completed satisfactorily an 
academic year’s work, Only undergrad¬ 
uate students are eligible for a varsity 
team bind for no more than three differ¬ 
ent academic years. A year missed for 
scholastic or disciplinaiy reasons counts 
os one of the three. The number of foot¬ 
ball games is limited to nine and the 
start of fall practice to September 1. 

The philosophy of the presidents and 
their conception of the place of inter¬ 
collegiate athletics in the educational 
scheme is expressed in the following: 

The group affirm tiiedr conviction that 
under proper conditions intercollegiate 
competition in organized athletics ofiers de¬ 
sirable development and recreation for play¬ 
ers and a healthy focus of collegiate loyalty. 

The conditions require that the players 
shall be truly representative of the student 
body and not composed of a group of spe¬ 
cially recruited athletes. 

They further require that undue strain 
upon players and coaches be eliminated and 
that diey be permitted to enjoy the game 
as partidpanls in a form of recreational 
competition rather than as professional per¬ 
formers in public spectacles. 

In the total life of the campus the em¬ 
phasis upon intercollegiate competition must 
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be kept in harmony witli the essential etlu- 
eadnnal purposes of the institution. 

Concluding that "these conditions and 
requirements can best he fulfilled by 
denying to the fullest possible extent 
external pressures for competitive ex- 
trejnes," tlie presidraits agi'ee, to this end, 
to foster intr^roup athletic competition 
in all sports. Tliey approve a round-robin 
schedule In football and as many other 
sports a.s practicable. 

To cany out the cooperative purposes 
of the agreement the presidents set tip 
three cominittees. They are the Presi¬ 
dents’ Policy Committee, tiae Committee 
on Administration, and the Committee on 
Eligibility, The last, composed of a full¬ 
time member of the academic faculty of 
each institution, is tlie implementing 
agency to administer the rules of eligi¬ 
bility and make the code work. The in¬ 
tent of the agreement is summed up in 
the following paragraph: 

It is the spirit of this agreement that it 
shall be carried out through wise and flexi¬ 
ble administration and in a setting of mutual 
respect and confidence among the metobevs 
of the group as institutions having n common 
dedication to the purposes and principles of 
higher education, 

Other devefopments in 1953*54 

Witli the appearance of the Ivy agree¬ 
ment, a movement to clean up the mess 
in intercollegiate aflileticg toally and 
definitely set in. The movement was no 
stampede for purity. A winning team 
still remained the primary concern, above 
ethical considerations, for many. But 
grudgingly and gradually excesses were 
checked. Limitations on athletic scholar¬ 
ships and financial aid were tightened. 
Eligibility requirements were raised. B.e- 
ci'iiiting practices were curtailed, and 
efforts were made to curb subsidizing by 
booster clubs and individual alumni. 

Football coaches were alarmed over 
the state of the game and the bad press 
it was getting. They realized the neces- 
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sity for corrective action to preserve their 
livelihood and the standing of their pro¬ 
fession. They adopted a code of ethics 
and took steps to implement it in cooper¬ 
ation with the NCAA. This has been 
going on for two years. Tlie improve¬ 
ment has been gradual and has failed to 
make the headlines. But the record is 
there, to speak for the progress made. 

Through its new Membership Com¬ 
mittee, Idle NCAA in 1952 investigated 
three schools, and in October its council 
recommended to the next convention 
that disciplinary action be taken against 
them for violations, Kentucky was 
placed on probation and barred from 
intercollegiate competition in basketball 
for the 1952-53 season for using ineligi¬ 
ble players, Bradley University was 
reprimanded and barred from tlie 1953 
national collegiate basketball tournament 
for the implication of its players in bet¬ 
ting scandals. Midwestern University 
was reproved for its recruiting practices. 

At the 1953 convention in Washington, 
the NCAA empowered its council to take 
disciplinary action on its own authority 
in the future. In addition, the member 
schools, under a sanctions clause, w^e 
enjoined from competing wifli institu¬ 
tions out of grace. 

Under its new powers the council in 
1953 disciplined three more members. 
Michigan State, a top football power, was 
put on probation for a year, first by the 
Big Ten (Western) Coiierence and then 
hy the NCAA. It was found that a special 
fund of $55,000 had been raised Iw the 
Spartan Foundation to aid MicJiigan 
State atliletes and also that tryouts hed 
been held for three basketball players. 
Notre Dame, the biggest name in foot¬ 
ball, was "severely censured and repri¬ 
manded" fox conducting tryouts for foot¬ 
ball and basketball players, Arizona. 
State College at Tempe was placed Qn 
probation for two years and ruled In¬ 
eligible for the NCAA ohamplooshlp# 
for paying athletes with funds raised by 
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the Sun Angel Foundation and for trans¬ 
porting prospects to the campus for try¬ 
outs. 

Also at the 1953 convention the council 
recommended that the "free” substitu¬ 
tion rule in football be changed so as to 
end the use o£ the two-platoon system. 
The football coaches Irad voted over¬ 
whelmingly to keep the rule as it was, 
To the amazement of the athletic world, 
the Football Rules Committee made die 
change—as an economy measure. In 
1953, too, the Nortii Central Association 
brovight the American Council on Edu¬ 
cation back into the enforcement picture. 
It placed Bradley ou probation for a yeai' 
and gave Oklahoma A. and M, thirty 
days in wliich to show that it was com¬ 
plying with the NCAA’s athletic policies. 
Later in the year botli schools were 
restored to good standing. 

At the 1954 convention of the NCAA 
in Cincinnati, to expedite its processing 
and prosecution of cases of alleged mal¬ 
practice and infractions, the NCAA 
.streamlined its enforcement machinery. 
The Membership Committee was done 
away with, thus making it possible for 
the council to go into action immediately 
upon receiving the findings of the investi¬ 
gative subcommittee. 

At the same time the American Foot¬ 
ball Coaches Association took a positive 
stand against practices of coaches and 
players harmhil to the game. In the 
report of its Ethics Committee, headed 
by William Murray of Duke University, 
as well as in the remarks of its outgoing 
president, Don Faurot of Missouri, it left 
no doubt of its resolve to make a vigorous 
effort to curb violations of the letter and 
spirit of the rules. Among these it hsted 
flagrant roughness, trying to gain an un¬ 
fair advantage by any means, recruiting 
infractions, and organized coaching from 
the bench. George Monger, the incom¬ 
ing president from the University of 
Feunsylvania, stated, “Football coacliing 
will become recognized as a profession 


when we police ourselves and maintain 
ethical standards the way lawyas and 
doctors do.” 

A few days prior to this, just as the 
NCAA convention was getting under 
way in early January 1954, the new.s 
broke of the new agreement reached by 
the presidents of the Ivy colleges at a 
closed meeting in New T^ork. Reaffirm¬ 
ing the principles and policies set forth 
in 1945 and 1952, the presidents decided 
to foster intragroup competition as a 
means of eliminating “external pressures 
for competitive extremes.” Thus tliey 
gave their approval to a round-robin 
schedule in football and as many other 
sports as practicable. With this action 
on schedules, the Ivy schools limit them¬ 
selves to playing in their own football 
backyard. With a maximum of nine 
games pennitted, each member may play 
no more than two outside opponents. 

In their 1952 agreement the presidents 
had prescribed only that each member 
play every other member at least once in 
every five years, Now, two years later, 
tbw had come to the conclusion that in 
order to enforce their strict requirements, 
the only answer was to schedule only 
schools that subscribed to the same poli¬ 
cies and standards. 

In taking this stand for intragroup 
competition, the Ivy presidents possibly 
have arrived at the solution of the inter¬ 
collegiate .athletic problem for all self- 
rcspecting colleges. The only way they 
can continue to play football and main¬ 
tain their standards is to confine their 
relations to colleges that set the same 
store on their rating as institutions of 
learning and refuse to compromise it 
through unethical practice or laxity in 
enforcement. 

On the other hand, the question is 
raised by Dr. Everett Case of Colgate 
University as to wheliier the Ivy group 
is “strengthening or weakening its po¬ 
tential influence on intercolle^ate ath¬ 
letic policies generally," As the head of a 
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school uuaffiliated with any football 
league and whicli has close Ivy ties, Dr. 
Case is understandably concerned over 
Colgate’s possible loss of these relations. 
It is a legitimate question for independ¬ 
ent schools that desire to maintain their 
athletics on the same high standard and 
find their natural opponents in colleges 
such as tlve Ivy group. Are they to be left 
out and forced to find their compebtion 
with teams that do not hold to the same 
standards? 

A possible onswer 

Perhaps the answer is that the Ivy 
group and other conferences that sched¬ 
ule round-robins will confine their one 
or two outside games to opponents such 
as Colgate, and then, eis th^ find more 
and more colleges conforming to their 
standards, abandon the round-robin and 
set a minimum number of league games* 
thus making way for more independ¬ 
ent schools on dtke schedule. 

Getting on an Ivy schedule is not 
necessarily every school’s idea of heaven, 
Ivy football is considerably less than the 
best in terms of winning all-powerful 
football. That is inevitably so, with the 
restrictions tire group imposes, For some 
ears, in other sections. Ivy football has 
een looked down upon as a soft touch, 
as left over from the great, invincible 
elevens of Harvard and Yale of other 
years, though Princeton, Pennsylvania, 
and Comell in recent seasons have 
proven otherwise. But lately tlie trend 
in football fashion has taken a turn. 

Being a champion is still the goal of 
most teams. But there has been a turn¬ 
ing away from the champions that win at 
any cost. It is becoming more fashion¬ 
able to play with schools that have stand¬ 
ing and are respected for their adherence 
to the spirit of fair play and good sports¬ 
manship. That is the way of survival. 
The privilege of establishing relations 
with such schools is an inducennent for 
others to mend their ways. So it is, as 
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Dr. Case implies, that the Ivy schools 
can ectend their influence for good in 
intercollegiate athletics by opening flieir 
schedules to others who cnnmrm to their 
standards. 

There has been evidence of this iuflu- 
ence at all levels—among individual 
colleges, in the conferences, and in the 
NCAA, Since the Ivy group banned 
spring football practice, Colgate, Syra¬ 
cuse, Holy Cross, and Hamilton have fol¬ 
lowed suit. Rutgers has announced it 
would do so in 1955, and the Pacific Coast 
Conference in 1956. The Little Three— 
Amherst, Williams, and Wesleyan—did 
away with it in IMl. The irfluence is 
evidenced, too, in the NCAA action limit¬ 
ing .spring practice, the start of fall prac¬ 
tice, and the number of games to be 
played in football and basketball. 

The conferences have acted on their 
own. They have reduced the number of 
scholarships, limited the amount of finan¬ 
cial aid and placed its administration in 
the hands of the college, barred fresh¬ 
men from varsity teams, tightened aca¬ 
demic requirements for eligibility, ended 
the days of the “tramp athlete,” and 
restricted the length of daily practice 
sessions. 

In dlls restrictive action the confer¬ 
ences have not always taken their cue 
frorn the Ivy schools. Some of them, par¬ 
ticularly die Western, were ahead of the 
Ivy group in some respects in taking cor¬ 
rective measures or de-emphasizing, 
though the revised 1952 presidents' 
agreement went further than any of them 
had gone and lias had its influecce on 
legislation enacted since. 

Kenneth L. (Tbg) Wilson, commis¬ 
sioner of the Western Conference, wrrftes: 

We in intercollegiate athletics must seek 
constantly to elevate die standards . . . and 
eliminate practices . . . harmful and prda- 
dioial, and it follows diet the effio’ts of the 
presidents' poUoy-mal^ ooiwaiasa (Ivy) 
are, therefore, most praisewotdiy. 

It has been my owervatioii dial die key 
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to all advances and to the maintenance of 
higl) standards in intercollegiate athl^os 
rests in the assertion of institutional responsi¬ 
bility and integrity. Therefore, tlie genesis 
of the Ivy agreement carries with it great 
significance. We in the Western Confer¬ 
ence have been most plowed in recent years 
at the reassertion of presidential interest in 
our affairs. 

Looking at the Ivy agreement, I see points 
where I figure we have made even greater 
advances, At other points, I think we can 
draw much from what has been done. 

Comparison of Codes 

Wilson then compares the Ivy and 
Western codes point by point; 

1. Spring practice. We have never felt 
spring practice was a serious problem and 
in fact we have supported it as a worthy 
off-season activity. 

2. Athletic scholarships. This is a loosely 
used term which has taluiL on a connotation 
quite different from its literal meaning. It 
has come to mean a grant-in-aid based solely 
upon aOiletic promise or performance. We 
do not liave such. . . . What we call “un¬ 
earned financial aid to athletes" must be 
ba.sed upon scholastic perfoimiince . . . 
channeled through the regular scholarship 
agencies. 

3. Postseason games. Seasons in nil 

S ts, except in football, which has a speci- 
date for the end of the season, to which 
an exception is made for participation in 
die Rose Bowl game, close with tlie NCAA 
championships. 

4. All-star games. Coaching personnel 
may not participate in the conduct of high 
school all-star or out-of-season, athletic con¬ 
tests. ,. . . 

5. High school football clinics. At the 
present time we have no bnn upon coaching 
clinics. 

0. Coaching endorsements. We no longer 
have a rule against coaches endorsing com¬ 
mercial products- - . . 

7. Season limits. The number of con¬ 
tests in football, basketball, and baseball is 
limited. The length of the football season 
is restricted both as to preseason practice 
and to the number of games. , , , 

8. Thrqe-ycar eligibility is limited to 


three years and freshman competition is not 
permitted. . . . All transfer students must 
spend a year in residence. 

9. Financial aid. All financial aid is 
strieffy limited and supervised. . . . Athletes 
on jobs must be periorming useful work 
must be paid no mote than the going rate. 

. .. Financial aid support is limited to per¬ 
sonal or family resources, employment at 
normal wages, aid awarded by or witli die 
approval of die regular academic authori¬ 
ties. . .. 

10. Admissions. Conference regulations 
rovide that an athlete, to be eligible, must 
e bona fide matriculated and regularly en¬ 
rolled as a candidate for a degree, 

11. Good standing and noniial progress, 
To be eligible an athlete must be doing 
full work , , . and he is ineligible if found 
by the faculty to be delinquent in any of 
his studies. A student must be m.ilclug 
normal pogress both quantitatively and 
qualitatively to retain eligibility, 

12. Certification. Each aflilete must 
sign a certification that he is eligible under 
all oonfeienoe regulations and this ia en¬ 
dorsed by the registrar.. . . 

13. Records of aid and academic stand¬ 
ing, Academic transcripts of all athletes 
certified for eligibility . , . are filed with 
this office for examination and for inspec¬ 
tion by interested parties. Reports are 
made to this office on aU awards of un¬ 
earned aid, ... 

14. Athletic contool. The basic regula¬ 
tion of the conference is that "only institu¬ 
tions having lull and complete faculty con¬ 
trol of athletics may hold membership in 
the conference,” and the supreme legislative 
body of the conference is the “Faculty Rep¬ 
resentatives.” 

Writing on behalf of President Henry 
Schmitz, Vice-President H. P. Everest of 
tlie University of Washington, the fac¬ 
ulty athletic representative, states, "The 
schools of the Pacific Const Conference 
have already put into effect virtually 
eveiy item listed in the Ivy agreement. 
We have not banned postseason games- 
... I can see no jus^cation for post¬ 
season games.” Dr. Everest says that the 
Ivy agreement “is certainly a step in the 
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right direction and will have beneficial 
effects in helping to raise ethical stand¬ 
ards of intercollegiate competition. How¬ 
ever, I do riot mnk we should deceive 
ourselves into thinking that it is the 
answer. Our problem really lies in the 
spirit in which the recruitment program 
at the various institutions is carried On.” 

Professor Gus M, Hodges of the Uni¬ 
versity of Texas, faculty ^ainnan of the 
Athletic Council, writes on behalf of 
President Logan Wilson as follows: 

The most significant difference in Ivy 
League practice and that of other major 
colleges w . . . die fairly successful effort 
not to allow finandal support to athletes ex¬ 
cept from parents or scholarships awarded 
for other than athletic reasons. In prac¬ 
tically all other major schools of the coun¬ 
try and certainly all connected with a ma¬ 
jor athletic conference . . . financial aid in 
one form or another is permitted directly 
or indirectly to athletes. 

The Southwest Conference has felt that 
regulated, limited financial aid directly ad¬ 
ministered by the institution is preferable 
from a practical standpoint and justifiable 
educationally. Other conferences and in¬ 
stitutions profess the same rule as that pro¬ 
vided for the Ivy League but make no great 
effort to prevent or regulate financial aid 
by alumni and friends. 

Dr. Colgate W. Daiden, Jr., president 
of the University of Virginia writes: 

I think die arrangement entered into hy 
the Ivy group of colteges is a good one. . . . 
Whether it will result in emphasis or de¬ 
emphasis will depend vipon the Intensity 
of the competition that develops between 
the several institutions. I see no reason 
why it cannot work very well. I do not 
know that it will set a pattern for die rest 
of die country, because condition.s vary so 
throughout the United States. 

From die University of Alabama, Presi¬ 
dent O, C. Carmichael writes; 

The agreement seems to me educationally 
sound and in the long run in the best in¬ 
terests of intercollegiate adiletlcs as well. 
For American youth intercollegiate sports. 
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properly regulated and controlled, have 
much to contribute. Any steps t^en to 
strengthen the amateur spirit of football 
and Dasketball will Strengthen American 
higher education. The Ivy college agree¬ 
ment seems to me to be such a step. 

I applaud the high standards which that 
group of colleges has set for its atliletic 
programs and for the ideals which the 
agreement is desicned to achieve. It will 
be difficult even lor the Ivy League col¬ 
leges to live up to the letter and spirit of 
the agreement, but the effort to do so will 
have a salutary influence on all American 
hi^er education. I believe it will have 
beneficial effects in helping to raise the 
ethical standards of athletic competition. 

Dr. Blake R. Van Leer, president of 
the Georgia Institute of Technology, 
takes a skeptical position as to the Ivy 
agreement’s importance to other con¬ 
ferences: 

I have no desire to engage in controversy 
over something which does not concern 
me; therefore I would rather not excess 
any opinion whatsoever concerning die Ivy 
League agreement, Each college and each 
region . . . have to solve these problems 
in their own way and to their own best ad¬ 
vantage. . . . 

As far as I am aware, this agreement 
has no significance as far as Georgia Tech 
is concerned. . . . We try to solve our 
problems as best we can with the condj- 
tions that are confronting us and I am sure 
that the Ivy League graup is doing the 
same thing. 

Dr. Samuel N. Stevens of Grinnell Col¬ 
lege, Iowa, a member of the Midwest 
Amletic Conference, says: 

None of our schoob offers athletic sdiol- 
arships as such. A few of them, however, 
still use the old device of '‘graat-in-aid” 
to give finlincial assistance to boys with 
athletic ability who do not meet demanding 
academic scholarship requirements. . . . 

Iiutitutiannl realism requires a recogol- 
tloQ on the part of most educators that as 
a matter of public neccssl^ majiy of our 

S eat land-grant and state-supported ed¬ 
ges and universitioi must look upon tibelr 
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inlercoUegiute athletics as a form of insti¬ 
tutional entertainment supplied the general 
public. 

Only two conferences bar postseason 
(bowl) football games. None prohibits 
its players or coaches from participating 
in all-atnr college games or in bi^i school 
clinics or its coaches from endorsing 
commercial products. None now bars 
spring practice. 

The codes of all the major conferences 
limit varsi^ competition to three years, 
bar freshmen, and require a year of resi¬ 
dence. Most prohibit the promise of 
financial aid to prospective students and 
bar payment of traveling expenses of 
such students, providing excessive enter¬ 
tainment for them and conducting try¬ 
outs. Most, too, requite the adrlete to 
file with his faculty cnainnan of athletics 
a record of all aid received, and the 
chairman or the registrar to furnish the 
commissioner a record of the aid given 
and, in some cases, also of the athlete’s 
scholastic standing. None requires, as 
does the Ivy group, that the athlete file 
a written statement comparable to the 
Ivy athlete’s promise that he will abide 
by the policies and spirit of the presi¬ 
dents’ agreement 

None has setup as effective an agency 
for checking violations as is found in the 
Ivy Eligibility Committee: That body is 
composed of faculty members who meet 
two or three times a year, lay on the 
table die complete record of the scholas¬ 
tic standing of every athlete and the aid 
granted him, and mate any checks they 
see fi.t. 

AH of the conferences provide that aid 
ill all forms shaU be awarded or chan¬ 
neled through the regular agency, find 
most stipulate it be given on the basis 
of the same academic standards and eco¬ 
nomic need applied to all students. But 
some are more liberal than others in 
awarding scholarships, While all but one 
refrain from the use of the tenn "athletic 
scholarship" and insist that academic and 


not athletic ability is the basis of the 
award, there has been reason to doubt 
that this is so in some institution.s, Tliere 
has been reason to doubt, too, that all 
schools have been as vigilant in uncover¬ 
ing aid from alumni as they should. 

Most conferences require that the aih- 
lete bs admitted on me same basis as 
odier Students, be enrolled in an aca¬ 
demic program leading to a recognized 
degree, and make normal progress to¬ 
ward a recognized degree. Some go no 
further than to require that he pass a 
certain number of semester hours of 
work. Lack of conformity on what is 
meant by “recognized degree” and "nor¬ 
mal progress” is the rub. What is recog¬ 
nized and normal at one school is not 
acceptable at another, The disparity in 
standards or difference in definition can 
make a joke of the seeming equality of 
their requirements. 

£nd of snop courses asked 

Snap courses of little value to the ath¬ 
lete academically and degrees that 
qualify him to teach some form of ath¬ 
letics—and nothing more—are at tihe 
root of the trouble- Too often tiiey are 
part of the bait for attracting talented 
football and basketball players who look 
upon books and homework as necessary 
nuisances in die pursuit of a college ada- 
letic career- 

Louis Little, Columbia University grid¬ 
iron coach, called for an end to such 
courses and degrees late in 1951: “The 
universities should raise, equalize and 
standardize admissions and curriculums,” 
he said, The main concern, he empha¬ 
sized, should be with preparing the stu¬ 
dent for something worth while after 
graduation. 

Charles Caldwell, Princeton coach, ad¬ 
vocated two weeks later the elimination 
of special easy courses for athletes, 

About the same time, Judge Saul 
Streit, in su^ending sentence on three 
former Bradley University basketball 
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players accused of trying to fix. a game 
in New York in 1950, said that they bad 
been permitted to take such courses as 
elementiiry badminton, touch football, 
volley ball, elements of tumbling, outdoor 
running, aird coed dancing, He found 
this no more amusing than University of 
Kentucky players taking a course for 
credit in advanced basketball technique 
with their coach. 

The problem of adopting and enforc¬ 
ing academic minim urns that would out¬ 
law snap courses and largely worthless 
degrees and make for genei-al parity in 
scholastic requirements is a complex one, 
Complete uniformity would be as impos¬ 
sible ns It would be in the courses and 
degrees offered by all institutions of 
higher learning. 

The presidents of Columbia and 
Princeton arc in accord in the belief that 
academic uniformity for all colleges is 
beyond attainment. They cite the diver¬ 
sity in the American college system and 
the autonomy of each school in dis¬ 
charging its educational responsibility as 
it sees its mission. The answer to the 
problem, as they view it, lies in group 
or conference athletic relations among 
homogeneous schools subscribing to simi¬ 
lar standards and principles and coop¬ 
erating in a spirit of mutual trust and 
confidence in maintaining those stand¬ 
ards. 

Conclusion 

The Ivy group is well ahead of most 
in putting its house in order, but only a 
few steps removed from some of the 
other groups. From the way die gap has 
been closing there is real ground for 
hope that sanity is winning out, 

It will take some fighting yet to curb 
aluinui and to put an end to the recruit¬ 
ing tricks of a minority of coaches. But 
public opinion is bringing pressure to 
i)oar. Exposures of violations and pubhc 
reaction to such practices as the use of 
sucker shifts and the clock-stopping de- 
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vice of faking injuries have put the of¬ 
fenders iu a poor light, and they have 
shown a sensitiveness to imfavorahle 
publicity that was not manifest a few 
years back. The prai.se bestowed upon 
the Ivy group for Its stand for amateur¬ 
ism has given pause to tlie win-at-any- 
cost schools. It has at last begun to 
dawn on them that maybe they are pay¬ 
ing too big a price for victory. 

The report of the NCAA Membership 
Committee to the 1954 coavcnlioii should 
hearten those who have despaired of the 
efforts to drive out the phonies and cor- 
nipters. It reads in part: 

There has been a truly encouraging re¬ 
sponse to our enforcement eRoit. We are 
convinced that the executive administrators 
and the coacljes of (he overwhelnung ma¬ 
jority of our memher institutions desire 
to conduct thoir atliletic programs in con¬ 
formance with applicable legislation, , . . 
In virtually every institution the.se admin- 
istiatofs have been irrost cooperative and 
eager to correct any malpractices, , . . 
Only an extreme few are tryine to beat the 
rules. . . . The various coiiTerences are 
lending their support to this program with 
whatever means available. 

The evidence is overwhelming . . . [and] 
hog convinced the Memhership Committee 
that we are traveling the right road. . . . 

Tills year's activities confirm a state¬ 
ment made by tlie 1952 coundl, and 1 
quote, "It is apparent that the knowledge 
an outside agency is processing olbgations 
of malpractice and making Inquiries serves 
to strengthen the hand of Institutional ad¬ 
ministrations, It provides a tece to con¬ 
vince local zealots of the necessify of living 
within the lules," . . . 

We have seen examples of aggressive ac¬ 
tion on the part of institutions. . . . One 
denied salary increases to all staff members 
of the sport involved wlien it learned of 
a violation and, further, advised diat any 
member violating a rule in the future would 
be dismissed. The president of anoffier 
institution immediately plaoed into effect 
a quarterly check system which reqtdree 
all rosponrible persons iavolved la atnledc 
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adininiSb';iti()H and coacliing to certify 05 
to rules compliaiice every three months.... 

We are engaged in Q self-policing activ¬ 
ity, derlicated to maintaining . . . integrity 
and fair play in the adtnimstraiion and 
conduct of our sports. Tliis is ... a diffi¬ 
cult job—yet we feel that we are making 
progves.s to b degree far beyond tltat antici¬ 
pated. 


We would make note that the NCAA and 
the Football Coaches Association are . . . 
dismissing ways and means whereby die 
committee on ethics of the Football Coaches 
Association miglit supplement and support 
enforcement activities of the NCAA, and 
vice versa. This is a significant develop¬ 
ment and augurs well for the future. 

We are optimistic regarding the fiituro. 




A-sauiT College is operated by the United Presbyterian Mission of 
die United States at Assuit in Upper Egypt. We spent a day at this 
institution and noted the significant work it is doing, particularly 
in the agricultural field. Ine remark of its president regarding 
“troubled waters" has already been quoted in the opening sentence 
of tliis chapter [''Commumsm loves to fish in troubled waters,” said 
President sWrie of Assuit College, Egypt, to the writer, “and, unfor- 
tnnately, there are far too many troubled waters in Africa today.”] 
President Skerie took from his desk a half-dozen copies of a most 
attractively printed and illuslrated magazine (in color), Sfltderifs of 
tite World. ’These came to the college recently,” ho said, "addressed 
to the 'Cuptciin of the Football Team.” We have no football team, so 
I opened them. They are sheer anti unadulterated Communist pro¬ 
paganda. They ore published in Prague, Czechoslovakia, by the 
luteraational Federation of Students, the well-known Communist inter¬ 
national students organization which has its headquarters in Prague. 
Tliis announcement printed on them indicates that there are editions 
in English, French, German, Italian, Russian, Spanish, and Arabic. 
This i,s the Arabic edition. Evidently they have a wide circulation 
among students in many countries. They came here under Egyptian 
stamps, and probably were mailed in Cairo or Alexandria. I have no 
tioubt similar literature has been sent to football captains and other 
.student leaders in educational institutions in Egypt and perhaps in 
other parts of Africa.”—From Communism in Education in Asia, 
Africa, and the Far Pacific by Walter Crosby Eells, published by the 
American Council on Education, 1954, 



Student Leadership: The Dilemmas of Loyally 

LOUIS T. BENEZET 


O NE baffling tiling about American 
higher education is die amount of 
leadership service which students give 
their colleges. I suppose there is nothiug 
quite like it in any other country. There 
might have heen some ancient parallel 
in the University of Bologna, where for 
a time the university was virtually run by 
a student guild, whicli hired the teachers 
to serve them. The American college is 
uniquely American. One of its qualities 
seems to be tliat it can persuade its stu¬ 
dents to work as hard for the welfare of 
the institution as they do on their studies 
—sometimes harder. And this spirit is 
by no means confined to what we would 
technically call colleges; for the spirit is 
just as strong in American universities, 
as I have observed from experience at 
Syracuse and Columbia. In fact, at the 
latter place I knew married graduate stu¬ 
dents who had become so involved in 
student government that they were lit¬ 
erally paying for it by taking longer to 
finish their degrees (the reallieroines in 
diis were the wives, busy typing theses, 
borrowing money from relatives, mind¬ 
ing babies, and preparing meals in kit¬ 
chenettes the size of telephone booths). 

In European universities such spirit 
would protjably be called foolish and 
wasteful. They have student societies to 
be sure; but these are mainly organized 
to make up for the fact that most for¬ 
eign universities do not assume responsi¬ 
bility for the social life of tlje student. 
In fact, some of these societies have been 
hostile to the university or at least to 
some of the values it presumably stands 
for. A moral climate in the German uni¬ 
versity that could permit the rise of 
nazism in the thirties can be traced not 


so directly to the university lecture hall 
as to the drinking and dueling fraterni¬ 
ties, Nor did this spirit die with Hidw. 
An officer of a fraternity in the Univer¬ 
sity of Marburg, as recently as three years 
ago, is quoted to have said, "It is a s^amo 
and a pity how democratic German youth 
is again. We believe in the principle of 
subordination," 

In contrast, we have in the ^ical 
American college or university an over¬ 
flowing abundance of students willing 
and able to take positions of construc¬ 
tive campus leadership, even at the risk 
of running short on their graduation 
schedules. Are we overdoing it? What 
is the source of their enthusiasm? What 
makes Sammy and Susie run? 

The cynic wfll say that student leaders 
are little politicians training to become 
big politiciauii, similar to the time-dishon¬ 
ored definition of an assistant dean as a 
mouse learning to be a rat. This view 
denies the sincerity of student leader¬ 
ship. It sees campus leaders as glad- 
hand boys, exhibitionists, verbal gym¬ 
nasts, eaters of the lotus flower, Pres¬ 
tige. We have known some examples. 
My undergraduate thesis in psychology 
was a study of factors of campus leader¬ 
ship; and as I remember it, the two quali¬ 
ties which emerged as most characteris¬ 
tic of the campus leader were voice and 
the appearance (sometimes an illusion) 
of knowing where he is going. In my 
college, as in everyone's, there were stu¬ 
dents technically known os leaders who 
were exhibitionists and politicians. Yet 
as I vie^v my college life I recall that the 
four years brought changes in the kind of 
leadership developed. For this first year 
or two the man of the simplest notic®- 
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able attainment came out on top. He 
was typically an adilete, a freshman nu¬ 
meral-wearer, wlio possessed a clean 
slvirt and an ability to say at least a 
few words at the right time- As the 
years progressed, some of the flashy boys 
dropped from sight. By the time we 
were seniors, the man who emerged as 
top leader was a fellow of good scholar¬ 
ship, moderate atldelic ability, and more 
tlian these, good sense, unaffected friend¬ 
liness for his classmates and not just some 
of the better-knowQ ones, and a certain 
air of responsibility. I believe qualities 
of this sort are reliable indices among 
the better leaders wc find on Amerioan 
campuses today. 

True leadership in most fields requires 
le.ss self-inflation than self-effacement; 
less calling the tune and more leading 
the dance to tire tune that has been 
called; less “snow jobs" and more genu¬ 
ine hard work. Greatest of all, it calls 
for devotion to an agreed course of ac¬ 
tion; and in most cases I believe it is 
not too much to call this loyalty to a 
cause. It is in the execution of this 
loyalty that the student leader finds his 
greatest chance for important leadership. 
It is here also that be Ends bis tougliest 
problems, in deciding whom, which, or 
what he should first serve. 

For loyalty, in tenns of the object, is 
rarely a unitary tiling. Usually it is made 
tip of many ingredients, some clear, some 
vague and ephemeral. Some of these, 
as in loyalty to particular friends or a 
certain professor or a neighborhood, are 
concrete; others, sudi as loyalty to the 
medical profession, the G O.P., or even a 
proposition, like free speech—these can 
be abstract, symbolic, and difficult, Some 
loyalties are as easy to define as they ate 
to follow. Loyalty of a player to bis 
football team can be quickly spelled out 
by any coach, trainer, or for that mat¬ 
ter, any freshman sitting in the gtand- 
Gtand. Last spring we had a problem 
of reorganizing the college band. Once 


the problem bad been defined it was easy 
to gain agreement on the need for a good 
band as an important device for coUege 
morale; and student leadership quickly 
responded to the concrete problems in¬ 
volved in building a good band. 

Other loyalties ate deeper, more sub- 
de, harder to define and harder to cling 
to. Some of these are hard because they 
are so large scale. The term "loyalty to 
the college” may mean a hundred dif¬ 
ferent things to a hundred different peo¬ 
ple, depending on the choice of action in 
view. I suspect that what makes loyalty 
to an institution particularly hard is that 
it typically consists of smaller loyalties, 
some of which may be actually in conflict 
with each other. Among these the thorn¬ 
iest one I know is the loyalty to academic 
honor. It is one in which little progress 
has been made on the American college 
scene. Take the case of John Q. Sopho¬ 
more, an average student sitting in an 
examination in his worst subject, The 
inevitable opportunity to dieat comes 
around To what or to whom is the 
loyalty due? Shall it be to himself; his 
grade score; his future in, say, medical 
school; his fraternity scholastic average; 
the challenge of the subject itself; his 
professor; his fellows in the class; the 
dean; die college rules; the college itself; 
or the ideals of higher learning which 
the college represents? If he is at all 
conscientious diese wall swarm tluough 
Iiis head like angry bees. Then transfer 
this if you will to the man in the next 
seat who happens to be a student in some 
official capacity of leadersliip. Student 
A does cheat. Student B perceives this. 
Now it is B's turn to struggle with the 
conflicting loyalties, as he decides 
whether or not to report A. In the vast 
majority of instances. B does not report 
A. Yet is it enough for us to say this is 
the way things are, without pausing to 
reason why? 

The conflict of loyalties which any stu¬ 
dent leader sooner or later faces might be 
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diagrammed ia what cosmologists—a 
group I do not remotely understand— 
would call the space-time continuum. In 
infancy we know loyalty only to our¬ 
selves and our vegetable needs. Next we 
learn to reconcile this with loyalty to the 
family; then to the gang of kids on the 
block Or in the schoolroom. When we 
come to college we may bring the loyalty 
to a geographic group, which becomes 
extended to groups of wider cross-sec¬ 
tion, as a fraternity or an activity club. 
Sooner or later in college tlierc comes 
an instance where students must identify 
their loyalty to the student body, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the faculty, the adminis¬ 
tration, the alumni, or some other entity. 
To some extent we can hope for a growth 
from this into a feding of loyalty to the 
college as a whole. After college there 
may be a continuing ascent of loyalties, 
or there may not. 

Thus, escli of us is a complex of loyal¬ 
ties to groups of varying diameters; and 
die trick is somehow to roll the thing 
into a kind of harmonious whole. Let us 
use another figure and say the trick is to 
take each litSe strand of loyalty and 
somehow weave it into a rope that will 
hold under strain. Typically this rope 
has a way of breaking down at certain 
points. In fact, it might he said that a 
student leader has not tasted the real 
challenge of leadership until he has been 
through a campus issue where none of 
these subloyalties somehow seem to fit 
together. This situation we mi^t call 
the loyalty dilemma. 

There are two or dnee typical ways 
that student leaders seem to use to solve 
this dilemma of conflicting loyalties. 

First, the student leader may decide 
beforehand that loyalty to some sub¬ 
group is as far as he wants to go in his 
leadership—a team captaincy, a club 
chairmanship, or the presidency of a fra¬ 
ternity, 

Second, he may go as far up the re¬ 
sponsibility ladder as he can go—^tihe 


presidency of his class, a student council 
membership, or a place on an administra¬ 
tion-faculty-student coordinating com¬ 
mittee. Yet he may still retain chief 
loyalties, secrefly or otherwise, to some 
subgroup. Such a position destines him 
to a life of shifting positions and super¬ 
ficiality, full of die verbal gymnastics re¬ 
ferred bj earlier. He will probably not 
be very popular with the college admin¬ 
istration—an entity which is sometimes 
an expert on the subject of unpopularity 
—and he may not even be popular widi 
the students. 

Third, he may, if he is gifted with po¬ 
tentials of real leadership, try to arrange 
his loyalties in proper order. This does 
not mean forgetting any subloyalty but 
it does mean assigning each its reason¬ 
able weight A student on the Interfra- 
ternity Council, for instance, may see a 
certain rushing rule as a benefit or harm 
to his own fraternity. Another rule be 
may sec as especially good or had for 
the whole fraternity system; a third rule 
may directly affect in one way or an¬ 
other the welfare of the fredrman dass. 
The IFC member finds himself on the 
spot—a condition ho might as well get 
used to; and according to his answers 
we can pretty well judge die maturity of 
his lea<^ship. If he is able somehow 
to fit the questions into the framework 
of the Institution as a whole, then he has 
a reference point from which he can lo¬ 
cate each other point for decision. This 
requires, by die way, that the objectives 
of the college as a whole be dear and 
that they be made available to the shi- 
dents. 

Let me make clear at this point that 1 
am not inventing pious language to cloak 
the thought that each student leader 
should be judged by his fidelity—somfl 
would coll it stoogtng”—to die will 
the presid^t or dean. One of die Bert 
lessons a leader should learn is that he 
cannot deny Ws own interests as a stu¬ 
dent, or the int^ests of odiec shtdeohr 
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whom he represents. This balance be¬ 
tween the interests of the constituent and 
the interests of the whole institution is 
a fundamental point in the workings of 
any democracy. The responsible stu¬ 
dent leader will come to a place where he 
will differ flatly with the viewpoints of 
faculty or administration, He must learn 
what the British so beautifully call "loyal 
opposition." Administrators and profes¬ 
sors after all are only poor adults; they 
cannot be relied on to see the whole pic¬ 
ture at all times, and that is what the 
student leader is for, 

Tliis balance between being a force for 
opposition and being what some of his 
mates may call an administrative stooge 
is perhaps the sorest place on the epi¬ 
dermis of the student leader. The sharp- 
est illustration I know is the editor of 
the campus paper. If his periodical is 
on its toes it will be involved in whatever 
policies are swirling about the central 
offices of die college. Students, faculty, 
and administiatots who believe their 
viewpoints are not receiving adequate 
consideration may bombard the editor 
with requests for publication space. Red- 
hot letters, anonymous and otherwise, 
may be crammed into his hand for in¬ 
stant publicadon. Aitides and stories of 
questionable tact and taste will be of¬ 
fered, and if he decides they are not 
worth printing he will face harsh cries of 
“Censorshipl” Out of all tliis he must 
not only make up a paper; lie must also 
write an editorial which if it is con¬ 
scientious will seek perspective in terms 
of the whole college. Most student edi¬ 
tors are rightfully sensitive about press 
freedom. To me little is more important 
than that faculty and administrators 
honor this; for if they do not, they are 
aborting the teaching of democracy in 
one very important way. But the student 
editor is not fifty years old. He is a stu¬ 
dent with problems and insecurities of 
his own; and he has one of the most 
sensitive public relations posts in the in¬ 


stitution. Most student editors do a sur- 
prisingly fine job. Most of them seem 
to be atle to keep basic loyalty to the in¬ 
stitution. balanced by a hardy resistance 
to becoming anybody’s mouthpiece, the 
administration’s least of all, 

I have sketched the dilemmas of the 
student leader in a way fliat ouglrt to 
discourage anyone contemplating such 
sport. Perhaps the greatest question 
emerges; what is the worth or it all? 
Why should we eiqiect undergraduates 
to spend hours, usually at die expense of 
their studies, doing the kind of organiza¬ 
tional work for which a complement of 
adults are receiving full-time pay? Let 
me conclude difs with diree or four sug¬ 
gestions as to why it might be worffi 
while. 

The first answer is a little frivolous. 
It is that students flock to leadership and 
organizational work for the .same reason 
that their fadiers spend long evenings 
wearing funny hats in the lodge, and 
their mothers spend long afternoons 
wearing even funnier hats at the women’s 
club. As Clarence Day said in This 
Simian.World, we club together because 
we are a monkey people. We like to sit 
around and visit, chatter, and gossip re¬ 
gardless of what comes out of it Hu¬ 
man beings aie just that way. 

The second answer is more serious 
perhaps; a college, like any democratic 
community, needs representation of all 
its constituent parts in order to do its 
best work. The student leader is serving 
a vital function by seeing to it that the 
interests of students are represented in 
gaining the best return on tlieir educa¬ 
tional dollar. Happily there are fewer 
and fewer campuses run as educational 
satrapies—the kingdom of a minor des¬ 
pot. 

A third reason, similar to die second, 
is that in this same democratic framework 
a college personnel officer cannot do his 
job without an actively organized student 
body to process his services. Deans, di- 
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rectors of counseling, student union di¬ 
rectors, are realizing more and more diat 
their work can be eSectlve only when the 
student comes forth to show how it can 
be made effective. The dean cannot 
carry out his own personnel program any 
more than the teacher in the classroom 
can do the assignments for the students 
or write their papers for them. 

A fourth, and I hope the best, reason 
for active student leadership is that de¬ 
spite die trouble it may bring to his 
studies, campus leadership is part of his 
education. Such education is not just for 
die mechanics of democratic participa¬ 
tion—scmediing he may or may not Icam 
elsewhere—^but for somothing subtler 
and deeper. As a Hotariaii I may be per¬ 
mitted to borrow their term: the principle 
of service above self. For if through 
bard thinking and many hours of com¬ 
mittee-sitting, a student can improve his 
understanding of die dedication of self 
to larger principle, then he has learned 
something important. As I look around 
at our world, I find it hard to think of 
anything more important. 

It seems to me our future on this 
planet depends upon developing human 
aspirations into harmony widi larger and 
larger schemes of mankind. It depends 
upon our learning how to serve greater 
causes, wliOe still being true to causes 
with which we ai'e more immediately 
connected, It depends upon our recog¬ 
nizing that the rights and privileges of 
individuals must be conditioned by die 
needs and rights of others different from 
us, if we are all somehow to exist on this 
globe without killing each other off. In 
the last analysis the total society exists 
for the purpose of benefiting all the indi¬ 
viduals within it. This is the Jefferso¬ 
nian interpretation of democracy and I 
do not think anyone will soon improve 
upon it. In a college we are loyal to the 
college because it is there for the pur¬ 
pose of guaranteeing each individual the 
maximum benefits of a higher education. 


We are loyal to our nation not merely 
because we love wliat it represents but 
because it exists for the protection of 
each of us 100,000,000 Americans. And 
it strikes me as inevitable that one day 
we shall have to learn loyalty to a world 
society, and not just in order to erect 
some supersymbol. It will be because 
a world society is the only thing that can 
guarantee security to what may even¬ 
tually be ten billion human beings trying 
to occupy a mere few million square 
miles of habitable real estate. This then 
will become the ultimate order of loyalty. 

What blocks diis developmait? What 
blocks it is the tendency to keep one’s 
loyalty restricted to one’s immediate iir- 
group and to distrust the ncact larger 
circle. It is the primitive suspicion of 
that which is beyond, different, and less 
well known. Demagogues can always 
appeal to this fear, They can always 
drive one’s loyalty back to the smaller 
group. (I understand a press clich4 is 
that a newspaper can always expand its 
circulation downward,} The demagogue 
can always get a crowd by exalting sym¬ 
bols of home and mother, the hometown 
("die greatest little old city in this little 

old state of -^”), the United States 

Marines, or die Elks. In each case the 
appeal strikes response because it talks 
of something the particular crowd knows 
and trusts. It is the easiest thiug in dio 
world by contrast to feed distrust in 
outer groups: those busted nations in 
Europe; that bunch of eggheads In the 
U-N.; or even, the top brass in the dean's 
o£Bce. The demagogue's nevCT-changing 
plan is to divide and conquer. The 
loyalty to which he appeals is a selfish 
loyalty which feeds upon the rejection 
of any larger loyalty. Since hate, fear, 
and distrust are more powerful agents 
in the short run than love, confidence, 
and trust, tie demagogue finds those 
tools best suited to his purpose. Yet be¬ 
cause his progress depend i^n 
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uig, and thus conquering less than the 
whole, he rarely beoomes leader of the 
whole except through military force as 
in the case of Hitler or Stalin, I think 
it is safe to predict that so long as the 
democratic process works in Ameiicaj a 
thorough-going demagogue will not be¬ 
come president. I hope that is not just 
wishful thinking, 

My conclusion has strayed from the 
main discussion. This was to be a dis¬ 
cussion of how to solve dilemmas of 
loyalty. But perhaps we have not strayed 
too far. The large family in a small house 
has to learn loyalty to the whole if the 
thing is to work at all. A growing popu¬ 
lation of human beings on a rapidly 
shrinking planet, whether it likes it or 
not, is going to have to learn larger loyal¬ 
ties if aU or any are to survive, This I 
believe can be done, I believe it is en¬ 


tirely possible to show that we can be 
loyd to larger wholes without being 
disloyal to the smaller wholes. One can 
be loyal to his college fraternity and be 
loyal to his college as well. One can love 
his home state and still serve his country., 
One can serve his country and sti work 
for a stronger United Nations. The an¬ 
swer for the college or for the nations is 
the matter of determining first objectives. 
In the case of the college it is the objec¬ 
tive of a stronger community of scholars. 
In the case of the nations it is the objec¬ 
tive of a world where human beings can 
live at peace. Thus, the implication of 
student leadership in its best sense is the 
learning of larger-mindedness in human 
service, This, I take it, is the training 
ground most of us would prefer, as we 
keep our hopes turned toward an ulti¬ 
mately brighter world. 



Some Important Financial Problems Facing 
College Teachers 

FRANCIS P. KING 


A srumr recently completed by the 
Teachers InsuTEince and Annuity 
Association (TIAA) brings out details, 
hitherto neglected, about certain of the 
major economic problems faced today by 
members of the college teaching pro¬ 
fession. This study, Finandns the Col¬ 
lege Education of Faculty Chudren, was 
undertalcen In 1953 at the request of the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education. 
The final report to the foundation was 
published in July 1934,^ 

The principal purpose of the TIAA 
study was to discover methods that a 
foundation, acting in cooperation with 
colleges and individuals, might use to 
help college teachers with the financial 
huraen of educating their own children 
in college. It was hoped that some form 
of aid in this area might contrilnite an 
increment to the attractiveness of the 
college teaching profession. Adequate 
salaries, of course, remain the primary 
way through which capable persons are 
recruited and retained by the profession, 
but in (he liglit of present salary levels it 
does not seem inappropriate that every 
practicable fringe benefit be utilized to 
assure American higher education of the 
best possible personnel, 

To discover whether aid to teachers in 
providing for the college education of 
their children was directed toward a 
suSoiendy important financial problem, 
the study at its outset asked teachers and 
administrators: (1) Where does the edu- 

^ Francis F. King, Financing the College Edu¬ 
cation of Facubu Children CNew York: Henry 
Hell & Co., 1054), 


cation of children fit in with reference 
to the other most pressing faculty finan¬ 
cial problems? and (2) Would aid in 
college-educating faculty children, in the 
opinion of those interviewed, result in an 
appreciable increment in the attractive¬ 
ness of the profession? 

These questions, as well as others, 
were asked of faculty members and ad¬ 
ministrative officers in twenty-duee col¬ 
leges and universities, The response 
was clear: putting faculty chUdren 
through college is indeed one of die 
serious problems faculty members have 
to face, but at the same time diere are 
other problems which are more funda¬ 
mental and long lasting. Nevertheless, 
the education problem was considered 
important; aid would be welcomed. 

Measurement of any increment in die 
attractiveness of the profession resulting 
from aid in educating faculty children 
might, however, be difEcult. Certainly 
the young instructor, just enbering the 
profession, is not thinking much about 
this problem, Nevertheless, those inter¬ 
viewed felt that in the long run the pro¬ 
fession would be positively affected, and 
diat at least those now teaching who 
faced the problem woiJd feol peater 
satisfaction in the auxiliary rewards of 
dieii profession. 

TiAA’s research was directed toward 
the discovery of methods of assismnee 
adapted to me resource and ol^edives 
of a foundation and die level of irepW' 
tance of die education problem tofcK^ty 
members. The stodv Included » 
of the distribution of U. S. ftwuity pojffifei 
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lation according to type ot control of 
employing institution, public or private, 
and according to type of institution, that 
is, college, university, or professional 
school. The cost of a college education 
and the patterns and preferences ex¬ 
hibited by faculty members with respect 
to the college education of tlieir children 
were studied, 

With certain preliminary questions an¬ 
swered by the research just described, 
the study proceeded to an examination 
of specinc means through which aid to 
faculty members could he implemented. 
Hiese included: 

1. Group endowment insurance, jointly 
contributory by a sponsoring founda¬ 
tion and faculty parents. 

2. Uses of ordinary life insurance and 
term insurance in connection with reg¬ 
ular savings programs for children's 
college education. 

3. Combined fixed-dollar and equity in¬ 
vestment savings systems. 

4. A deposit and loan plan providing 
for initial savings deposits followed 
by loans to enable completion of the 
college education in question, with 
repayment occupying a number of 
years after the eoucalion is completed. 

5. Reciprocal tuition remission through 
a faculty clifldren’s cxdiange organi¬ 
zation. 

An examination of the use of group 
endowment insurance led to the conclu¬ 
sion chat a foundation, even with great 
resources, could not reasonably under¬ 
take substantial contributions to the sav¬ 
ings programs of many members of a 
large pmfessional group. A number of 
the other methods studied, while show¬ 
ing themselves to be appropriate for an 
uiaividual’s use, in most case.'! fairly 
closely paralleled existing opportunities 
in savings methods. The dmosit and 
loan plan seemed wordiy of furthCT in¬ 
vestigation before final recommendations 
were warranted. The most fruitful 
method studied involved the tiiition-free 


exchange among colleges of faculty ciil- 
dten. A start had already been made, in 
the form of the Faculty Children’s Tui¬ 
tion Exchange (FCTE), founded at Wil¬ 
liams College, 

The Faculty Children’s Tuition Ex¬ 
change provided four-year private uni¬ 
versities and colleges with an opportu- 
nity to send faculty children away to 
college simply by agreeing to accept in 
return, tuition free, a comparable num¬ 
ber of faculty children from other col¬ 
leges in the cooperating group. As of 
January 1954 die membership of the 
FCTE had reached seventy-two colleges, 
with edticational cnmmitrnents for over 
nine hundred faculty children. After 
carefully studying tlie FCTE’s functions 
and prospects, the TIAA study recom¬ 
mended that the services and clientele 
of the FCTE be expanded with founda¬ 
tion assistance. 

Tliis recommendation was followed by 
a grant from the Fund for the Advance¬ 
ment of Education to the FCTE, hence¬ 
forth to be called Tuition Exchange. Inc. 
The grant provides $38,000 to Wiliiams 
College as fiscal agent for the first year. 
After the Erst year’s operation the Fund 
will consider grants in tlie amount of 
$71,000 to cover the period June 1.1955, 
through May SI, 1959. At the end of the 
five-year period it is contemplated that 
the Tuition Exchange will become self- 
supporting. 

Details on the coRege education prob¬ 
lem faced by faculty members may be 
obtained by consulting the published 
report of the study. The remainder of 
die present article proposes to discuss 
briefly what was brought out about the 
financial poblems faculty members be¬ 
lieve exceed in importance the financial 
problems cannected with educating their 
children in college. 

The most worrisome financial prob¬ 
lems to faculty members today may be 
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classified as continuing problems. These 
are certain continuiug financial piessuies, 
pressures lasting over many decades and 
which sometimes do not cease until the 
end of life itself, They are distinguished 
from the problem of financing children's 
college education by this continuous 
time duration. The TIAA study showed 
that three major continuing hazards— 
the result of which can be a complete 
cessation of income—constitute for the 
teacher die basic financial problems 
which wony him most. They are retire¬ 
ment, earlier death, and disability, either 
temporary or permanent. 

Retirement .—Teachers are especially 
concerned about the diminished purchas¬ 
ing power of retirement incomes now 
being received and about what any 
particular dollar annuity amoimt might 
purchase twenty or thirty years hence. 
Some teachers were alarmed at the small¬ 
ness of montlily premiums which con¬ 
stituted almost the only portion of their 
income they were able to save. Others 
pointed to institutional limitation.*! on the 
amount of salary on which contributory 
premiums were based, or to unrealistic 
limitatioas on benefit amounts. Many 
expressed tlie hope that their children 
would not be required to contribute to 
their support after retirement, 

'The most serious problem of retire¬ 
ment, diminished purchasing power of 
the retirement income, has been directly 
attacked by the establishment of the 
College Retirement Eqxiities Fund, in 
which annuity premiums are invested in 
common stocks and the retirement ac¬ 
cumulation is based on units of partici¬ 
pation rather tlxan on guaranteed fixed- 
dollar amounts. In this way, up to 50 
percent of the teacher's retirement in¬ 
come may be expected to follow the 
course of common stock prices and divi¬ 
dends, which in general provide many 
more dollars in inflationary times and 
many fewer during deflation. The 50 
percent limitation is provided for so diat 


the remainder of the income will derive 
from the traditional fixed-dollar annuity, 
which may be expected to fare better 
than equities during periods of declining 
prices. The balanced combination of 
the two anjiuity types provides nn in¬ 
come whicli may adjust reasonably well 
to the cost of living. 

Inadequate contributions during work¬ 
ing years to a retirement accumulation 
may be due to low salary levels, unreal¬ 
istic limitations on die amount of salary 
on which contributions are computed, or 
simply on too low a contribution level. 

A joint committee of the American 
Association of University Professors and 
Association of American Colleges, the 
Committee on Insurance and Annuities, 
has recommended what is acceptable 
practice in academic retirement (ap¬ 
proved in a resolution passed at mo 
annual meeting of the AA.C in 1953). 
Fart of die recommendations, stated 
briefly, were as follows: 

The institution should provide for a system 
of retirement annuities. Such a system 
should: 

s) Be financed by conbrlbutioas made dm- 
ing the period of active service by both 
the individual and the institution. 

b) Be partLcipated in by all full-time faculty 
members who have attained a certain 
fixed age, not later than thirW. 

c) Be planned to provide under normal 
circumstances and insofar as possible 
for a retirement life annuity equivafent 
in purchasing power to approidmalely 
50 percent of tbc average salary over 
the last ten years of service, if retirement 
is at seventy, atkd a somewhat hlghoc 
percentage If the fixed retiremeait age la 
younger. 

A half-salary minimum standard re¬ 
tirement Income is provided Iot by a 15 
percent of salary contributioii plan (less 
old-age and suivlvoFs insurance taxes, 
provided the individual enters the phm 
at age thirty. For teachers' r^iretneDi 
the machinery ^sts for adequate plans» 
what is available for dee individual 
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faculty member depends mainly on de¬ 
cisions of his employing institution as to 
tJie details of the plan’s provisions. 

Earlier deoth.—Deadi of the head of 
family diuing the income-producing 
years is almost invariably a serious threat 
to the economic stability of the surviving 
family. Most faculty members do not 
have sufficient life insurance. The great¬ 
est need for adequate insurance protec¬ 
tion is during the years when cnildien 
are growing up. As the family grows 
older, insiuance needs decline, A grow¬ 
ing number of educational institutions 
are providing thoir faculty members with 
life insurance on a group, collective, or 
wholesale basis. Many new plans are 
of the level-premium type, which pro¬ 
vides greater protection at younger ages, 
with me face amount of insurance de¬ 
creasing in later years. From the institu¬ 
tional viewpoint, the low-premium fea¬ 
ture of group insurance provides for con¬ 
siderable faculty protection at low cost, 
a systematic method of discharging in¬ 
stitutional obligations to the surviving 
family in case of a faculty member’s 
death, and a means of attracting and 
holding valuable faculty personnel. 

Medical and hospUcu insurance. —Be¬ 
cause of high current hospital and medi¬ 
cal costs, temporary disability caused by 
accident or sickness can very quickly 
result in serious financial distress. Very 
few persons can afford to be widiout 
some kind of medical, surgical, and hos¬ 
pital expense insurance, Yet the TIAA 
study brou^t out many shortcomings in 
tliB status of faculty members ots-^t>is 
the hazards of sickness and accident. It 
appears that there is considerable lack 
of uniformity in the extent to which col¬ 
leges attend to the welfare of their facul¬ 
ties in these emergencies. Some institu¬ 
tions provide administrative facilities for 
group medical and hospital plans, such 
as Blue Cross and Dluo Shield, but not all 
of these institutions take part In con¬ 
tributing to the costs. Many institutions 


have no provisions of any land. Strangely 
enough, student health facilities_in¬ 

firmaries, hospitals, and medical school 
faculties—often are not open to faculty 
members. The possibility that an auto¬ 
mobile accident or other mishap will 
result in serious injury or that sickness 
will occur in the family, continues over 
the entire life span of the individual 
Fuller protection in this area will bring 
considerable relief to those who must 
meet both normal expenses and emer¬ 
gencies from modest faculty incomes. 

Major medical expenses. —A third fi¬ 
nancial worry, about which something 
can be done on more than an individual 
or ad hoc basis, grows out of Uie need 
for basic sickness and accident protec¬ 
tion. College authorities, in addition to 
individual faculty members, have ex¬ 
pressed interest in protecting both fac¬ 
ulty members and die institution in 
cases where lii^ly expensive or pro¬ 
tracted medical treatment is necessary, 
They refer to catastrophic medical emer¬ 
gencies requiring funds greatly in excess 
of those provided by regular medical 
and hospital expense plans. These events, 
affecting a faculty member or one of his 
family, may entail unusually ejpeTi,sive 
treatments, hospitalization, or medical 
attention over a longer period of time 
dian provided for in regular medical 

f ilans, Like deductible automobile col- 
ision insurance, catastrophe or majoc 
medical expense insurance, as it is some¬ 
times called, is designed to begin where 
the ordinary ability to pay (or where 
ordinary medical and hospital insurance) 
leaves off. “Major medical” insurance 
may, in the event of serious accident or 
prolonged illness, determine die differ¬ 
ence between retaining or losing accu¬ 
mulated life savings, house, or automo¬ 
bile. 

Disability income. —Income during 
periods in which the faculty member is 
unable to perform his job is another im¬ 
portant matter of personal and family 
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security about which teachers are con¬ 
cerned. During periods of short-term 
disability it is uie practice of many in¬ 
stitutions to continue a disabled teacher 
OD half or full salary for a time. Such 
arrangements are usually informal and 
may cover periods of from six or eight 
months to a year. 

Tlie short-term disability problem is a 
relatively mild one when compared with 
the truly disastrous financial effects on 
the family when a staff member becomes 
disabled before retirement and is unable 
to work for an extended period or for the 
rest of his life. The fact that such dis¬ 
ability occurs rarely does not soften the 
impact for the persons concerned. Fac¬ 
ulty members seem interested in solu¬ 
tions to this problem, but perhaps not at 
costs reflecting the risks involved. 

Except for small benefits connected 
with life insurance, total and permanent 
disability protection is not now generally 
awiilabJe from insurance companies. 
Only one college is known to have a 
separate insurea total and permanent dis¬ 
ability plan. A handful of others have 
self-administered plans coordinated with 
ffiedr retii'ement programs. At most in¬ 
stitutions total and permanent disability 
is an emergency to be met arbitrarily 
when it arises. 

Tbe imifying factor in the financial haz¬ 
ards reviewed here is a concern for 
iamily security on the part of members 
of a profession which, in the last fifteen 
years, has both absolutely and relatively 
lost economic ground. In the words of 
the Committee on the Economic Status 
of the Profession of the American Asso¬ 
ciation of University Professors, describ¬ 
ing a study of instructional salaries in 


forty-cmB selected colleges and universi¬ 
ties for the academic year 1053-54, "The 
most striking conclusion evidenced by 
the comparison of all the salary data now 
collected by the Committee is that in¬ 
structional salaries have not, since 1938- 
40. kept pace with living costs, with im¬ 
provement in the incomes of other pro¬ 
fessions, or with die per capita growth 
of the national income." * A professional 
income which meets month-lo-month liv¬ 
ing requirements, such expenditures as 
the collage education of faculty children, 
and protection arrangements for die con¬ 
tinuing needs of retirement, life insur¬ 
ance, hospital and medical protection, 
and disability hazards, is absolutely nec¬ 
essary to maintain college teaching at its 
present high level. To achieve these ob¬ 
jectives, better salary levels should be, 
as diey are, the goal of every institution. 

Better salaries alone, however, will not 
meet completely the continuous financial 
problems discussed in this article, An 
effective and realistic retirement plan, 
adapted to the special needs of the teach¬ 
ing profession, group life insurance pro¬ 
visions for college staff members, insti¬ 
tutional provision for group hospital and 
medical expense insurance, and further 
study and attention to the problems of 
extraordinary and prolonged hospital and 
medical expenses and long-term disabff- 
ity income needs, will meet serious cur¬ 
rent problems and should, in lie long 
mo, contribute significantly to the at¬ 
tractiveness of the college teaching pro¬ 
fession. 

* Committee on the Economic Ststns cf tba 
ProfessioD, "Inslmclionol Salaries In 41 Selected 
CoUeges and Universities for the Aeadomlc Year 
1053-54," AmeriCMi AisodaHon Ufitoanrily 
Pro/wwa JBunettn., TOoter, 1953-54, p. 883. 



New Dimensions of Service in Education 
from Industry’s Point of View 
WM. J. GEEDE 

M y concehn in education stems from In fact, anything in our society which 
the realization that the measure of ininlinLzes the individual, which sub- 
a nation is the caliber of its men and merges him in a group under dominant, 
women. These men and women arc in pre-eminent authority, is a denial of this 
largo measure a reflection of our educa- basic religious principle which is the 
tional system—in which, of course, the greatest strength of free men. 
home and the church share with the It is humbling for us to realize that 
schools die responsibility of preparing the human spirit has, in our present 
yoimg people to understand the socie^ American society, tlie opportunity for 
in which they live in order that they mny the greatest spiritual enricliment, the 
participate fuEy and usefully in it. broadest pei'sonal development that has 

Industry places profound significance ever been open to mankind at any time 
on the signal importance of education, or place in die history of the world, 
both witlaiu the formal school pattern Such being the case, the individual needs 
and outside it. The educational process to recognize his unparalleled opportunity 
vnll go on whether our schools and indus- and to rise to his responsibility, 
try work at it oi not. We in industry I know I am speaking for business and 
recognize that education comprehends indusliy as a whole when I say that we 
not only the individual's sound and com- are sincerely desirous of working more 
pletc grounding in the 3 R’s, in specific closely with educators in die field of for- 
skills and knowledge, but also the de- mal education so that together we can 
velopment of attitudes, attainment of a develop the kind of persons who will find 
spiritual strength, and an understanding within themselves the wellsprings of 
of the factors which comprise our free spiritual development, human satisfac- 
society in contrast with the rest of today’s tion, and material attainment through 
world. which our country has grown. 

The single factor which distinguishes 
our civilization—and, in particular, our Mutation within business ona 
American society—from the rest of the •"***'*try 

world, is the significance wo give to the Before higlJighting the new dimen- 
individual. It is the human personality, sions that lie before us outside the formal 
the individual person, whose rights, in- school pattern, let us take a look at what 
terests, and development are the focal is happening today in industry, 
point of our entire society. Our nation It is a difficult task to paint this pic- 
was founded on this concept of individ- ture, because it is well-nigh impossible 
ualism, wliich underlies the whole to separate formal, specific training in 
Judaeo-Clrristian philosophy, as ex- industry from the everyday learning 
pressed in both the Old and New Testa- which goes on in every workshop, mill, 
ments. American industry recognizes it and plant in the country. The dynamic 
as the potent force so vital in our dy- nature of competitive business itself is 
namic free enterprise system. such that the daily application to a job 
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requires a kind of growth and develop¬ 
ment, leading to better performance and 
often to the next job. which are in them¬ 
selves perhaps more important than the 
education and training programs whidi 
have been widely adopted in industry. 
Education goes on unceasingly, both 
within the operation and outside it. 
Training is in fact a “way of life” in in¬ 
dustry. If it were not part and parcel 
of every job, industry and the nation 
could never have attained the levels of 
efficiency, production, and satisfaction 
which have made us the envy of the 
world. 

Magnificent as is our industrial ma¬ 
chine, it is tho man who designs this 
machine, the man who operates it, die 
man who inspects and maintains it, the 
man who distributes its products, and the 
men who administer and coordinate these 
activities who must be familiar with their 
jobs and how to improve upon them so 
that we can continually move along to¬ 
ward achievements which advance both 
our productivity and our standard of liv¬ 
ing. People are important, and the for¬ 
mal recognition of this has developed a 
wide field of industrial and human rela¬ 
tions which involve many of the tech¬ 
niques of teaching, 

This process takes constant, daily train¬ 
ing and education, and readily accounts 
for industry's increasing recognition that 
education cannot stop with school Or col¬ 
lege. 

This daily education, often supple¬ 
mented by formal training, now extends 
through the entire organization—from 
tire man who works at the bench to the 
jnavi who stands at the helm. It fills 
the multiple need for 

—improving the productive output of 

the individual; 

—aSording a greater measure of satis¬ 
faction on tlie job; 

—dei'eloping stable internal human re¬ 
lationships; 
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—meeting the daily problems which 
arise as business grows and dianges 
in complexion; 

—extending opportunities for individual 
employees to continue the learning 
process; 

—assisting business in meeting its im¬ 
perative responsibility in the preserva¬ 
tion of free entcqjrise for those who 
are following along, 

Perhaps the broad scope of industry’s 
concern with employee development, 
both for die sake of the individual and 
the good of industry and die nation, can 
best be conveyed by reference to the 
leadership activities of the National Asso¬ 
ciation of Manufacturers in this fidd. 
For many years past, we have used every 
means at our command to encourage in¬ 
dustrial management to establish and 
maintain effective programs for the edu¬ 
cation of its people, Just to give you 
some idea of how important we regard 
this responsibility of management to be, 
let me cite the terms in which we urge 
Dur more than 20,000 member companies 
to assume thcii full obligations in diis 
regard: 

Emotive training, educatiHi, and devel¬ 
opment programs ror all levels of personnel 
mean advancement for individuals and In¬ 
dustry as a whole, 

Training programs for production em¬ 
ployees—including apprenticeship, otwthe- 
job, upgrading, and other types of train¬ 
ing services—provide many valuable op¬ 
portunities for the development of skilU 
and crafts essential to continued industrial 
progress; advancement of qualified tan- 
ployees to higher jobs; and general improve¬ 
ment of the work force. 

Training and development of mombei! 
of tile management oiganizalion in hiumui 
relations problems, safety work, econotnlcs, 
management funotions, and technical as¬ 
pects of company operations are vital to 
good supervisory performance. 

Industry must also rdy for quaMad ex- 
eoutives upon management develapn^iU 
programs as a means of selecting and pi»< 
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paring capable individuals to step into posi¬ 
tions of greater lesponsibility. 

It is tharefoie urged that employers. 
On their own volition, assume the respon¬ 
sibility for providing adequate training serv¬ 
ices for their employees—within the plant, 
through private industry’s facilities, in oon- 
juucticn with schools and universities where 
special Gaining reqinrements can be met, 
or through other facsilities which would bo 
made available on a voluntary basis. 

As a matter of fact, increasing realiza¬ 
tion of the fact that education is a con¬ 
tinuous process—and that businessmen 
and educators must work more closely 
for the more efficient functioning of each 
—^led the association several years ago 
to set up a special Education Department 
to seek out and utilize tire opportunities 
for developing valuable relation^ips be¬ 
tween the schools and manufacturers. 

We in industry realize we are dealing 
with “whole men no longer referred to 
as hands” who bring with them to their 
jobs all their personal problems as well 
as aspirations and desires. We arc inter¬ 
ested iii their growth as people, and try 
to help them to look at their own jobs, 
not only as a means of earning a living 
but as a productive contribution to indus¬ 
try and to the advancing level of life in 
the community and in the nation, 

Good progress has been made by thou¬ 
sands of individual companies in expand¬ 
ing and improving their training pro¬ 
grams. In fact, employee education to¬ 
day acquires an added importance from 
the practical viewpoint of industrial op¬ 
eration, since the greater competitive ad¬ 
vantage to be enjoyed by any enterprise 
lies in the development of its human 
resources. Only through the hiUesl pos¬ 
sible development of each individual 
human being in the production team can 
a company move forward. 

I could not even hazard a guess as to 
the staggeriivg sums which Industry an¬ 
nually ejqjends for in-plant education. It 
is far more than is generally imagined, 


and the needs are increasing and the 
amounts advancing. The wide variety of 
activities and approaches to training eo- 
compass not oiuy formal classes but m- 
fotmal discussions—using both the writ¬ 
ten and the spoken word—and employ 
a variety of forms, including discussions, 
lectures, demorstrations, edjibits, tours, 
charts, films, and every conceivable de¬ 
vice which might facilitate the educa- 
tional process. 

The channels which are being utilized 
for tfiis training are diverse; 

1, The indnerion procedure has inmost 
companies become a well-developed pro¬ 
gram to orient the new worker and make 
him aware of the company’s friendly 
interest in his welfare and satisfaction on 
the job. By giving him adequate under¬ 
standing of uie compaiiy—its organiza¬ 
tion, operations, its products, and some- 
flimg of its history—he is made to feel 
at once a "part of the team." From the 
beginning, he is recognized as a person. 

2, His job training is next and indudes 
not only instruction about the require¬ 
ments of the job and the best way tomoet 
them, but knowledge of the specific func¬ 
tion of his part in me production process. 
He learns not only wlrat to do, now to 
do it, and when to do it, but also why 
it is important. 

For certain skilled jobs, a man has to 
serve an aj^renticeship which may re¬ 
quire several years or more of training 
governed by standards set by the com¬ 
pany or the company in cooperation with 
a union, school, local community, or 
state. Here again the emphasis is per¬ 
sonal. 

For semiskilled work, some companies 
have in-plant schools or separate facili¬ 
ties where professional instructors teach 
newcomers the work to which they are to 
be assigned. 

3, Then there is upgrading training. 
Here again, the company helps the in¬ 
dividual who wants to get ahead. Many 
companies conduct in-plant courses to 
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qualify employees for more responsible 
jobs. 

There are also correspondence courses 
prepared and administered by the com¬ 
pany or through the assistance of outside 
schools and agencies, In other cases, he 
takes courses at a local school or univer¬ 
sity under cooperative arrangements. 

Some large companies maintain insti¬ 
tutes or centers devoted exclusively to 
training. 'Hie institute trains young men 
in the diversified skills needed by the 
company’s various divisions. Some pull 
in foremen, salesmen, and staff men from 
all over the country and the world to 
take intensive courses at their training 
centers. Other companies toUow a simi¬ 
lar pattern but conduct the courses at city 
Or resort hotels- There are also specially 
conducted courses given by companies 
at their own expense and during work¬ 
ing hours as well as specialized courses 
lasting several days or weeks, to which 
management sends key individuals. 

4. Training for and »tv the management 
echelons is attaining new and advanced 
levels. A gieal many of the leaders who 
now hold top management spots “grew” 
into their responsibilities; but in order to 
preserve and strengthen its position, 
American industry must train people to 
take top executive jobs. Supervisory and 
executive development is therefore now 
taking on an undergraduate atmosphere 
in its resort to die use of classrooms, lec¬ 
tures, notebooks, the term examination, 
and the like. 

Knowing that tomorrow’s progress is 
bom of today’s superior management 
practices, industry is intensifying Its edu¬ 
cational activities at every level of the 
management organization. 

At the foreman level, training begins 
with the candidate for the supervisory 
job who, prior to his induction as a 
foreman, is actually taught many of the 
^ principles of foremanship and, as he 
takes over the foreman job. he finds avail¬ 
able to him a continuous program of in- 
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formation to keep him fully advised, and 
to develop his capacity for handling both 
the production and the human relatioEs 
requirements of his position. 

At the executive level, there is a new 
recognition of the fact that leadership 
and administration conform to certain 
principles, diat knowledge can be ac¬ 
quired and applied to equip an individ¬ 
ual to meet these demands skillfully. 

To build its executives, many com¬ 
panies ore now doing one or more of 
the following: 

—Carefully selecting appointees who are 
rotated in .supervisory positions to re¬ 
fine their appreciation of company pol¬ 
icy and develop their abilify as all- 
around executives. 

—Giving promising young juniors exper¬ 
ience in widely varied jobs to acquaint 
them with die actual problems and de¬ 
tails of positions that may some day 
be under their direction. Some are 
put in real executive jobs; others in 
‘assistant to” jobs, of which some are 
actually positions created for training 
purposes. 

—Using the principle of multiple man¬ 
agement whereby junior boards of di¬ 
rectors—^made up of younger execu¬ 
tives in the organizadOD—are called 
upon to render reports, after careful 
study, on questions assigned them by 
management. 

—Sending potential executives to com¬ 
pany training centers or institutes for 
periods ranging hrom one week to sdx 
months. 

—Granting leaves of absence, often wi^ 
pay, for advanced study. 

_Sending key individuals to graduate 

schools and universities where, for 
monfljs at a time, they puisuo rtudies 
designed to increase their Meeutive 
ability. 

5. In addition to traliung oniiileyee^ 
supervisors, and esewitivej, inAutfy 
on its hands a big job in dealer 
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and in the development of an aggressive, 
alert sales organizatioii, 

The education and training conducted 
at all these levels is of a far greater 
variety than I can possibly indicate. One 
is safety—and we know how richly this 
has paid off, because the statistics now 
rove that the plants of American in- 
ustry are safer than our homes. 

It is concerned with die economic facts 
of life, particularly die economics of the 
company's business. We want our people 
to know not only what they do, but why 
they do it that way, how it affects them, 
what are the company’s plans for the 
future, who its competitors are, and so 
forth. Our people need to see that an 
enterprise can continue to produce goods 
and give employment only so long as the 
company meets competition and thereby 
creates and holds a market for its goods, 
and that competition reaches to every 
worker in America and cannot be wiped 
out with any kind of group resistance 
without complete loss of the dynamic 
individual freedom which has made us 
so productive. 

Business is a dynamic and creative 
force in our society; and, when em¬ 
ployees see it not as somedrirvg separate 
and apart but linked and interwoven 
with our entire way of living, we have 
dynamic and.liiglily productive free en¬ 
terprise. 

I have tried to indicate a bit of liow— 
educationally speaking—industry is mov¬ 
ing forward on all fronts. Thi'ough its 
associations, it is stimulating and pro¬ 
viding the tools for better performance, 
and at the plant level, it is irking strides 
toward the development of a more stable 
and enlightened work force, from the 
apprentice to the president. 

And at every step of the way it is 
finding increasing reason fox an advan¬ 
tage of closer cooperation with scliools 
and universities as such. The tremen¬ 
dous strides that have been made along 
this line are not only drawing the schools 


and industry closer together, for their 
mutual benefit, but are bound to pro¬ 
duce men and women who are better 
able to adjust to the complexity of out 
social and economic life. 

In this context, what then are the new 
horizons for education, as iudustry sees 
diem? 

First of all, I see some needed new 
dimensions within the formal school pat¬ 
tern. As I see it, the schools must give 
us not only people who know how to 
read and write and add and subtract, but 
who also have judgment and discern¬ 
ment that comes from a background in 
the arts, the sciences, and history—young 
men and women who have other less 
evident skills. Tlie abilities that I have 
in mind are of a different sort, abilities 
that do not lend themselves to easy 
measurement, but they ai-e of equal im¬ 
portance and. perhaps in the long run, 
they loom even larger in the life of the 
man and the life of tlie nation. I am 
thinfeing of four personal attributes, and 
let me dwell momentarily on diem: 

1. AhUity to discipline oneself. Good 
work habits—neatness, punctuality, at¬ 
tentiveness to work, etc., play a major 
role in success, both in school and in 
business. The student or the worker 
who is careless, who violates rules, who 
is habitually late, who is insubordinate 
and unrehable, will find his progress 
blocked. Wliatever the schools cau do 
to focus more attention on good work 
habits will make toward more orderly 
living and tend to become early an im¬ 
portant part of the individual’s make-up. 
Study upon study has revealed that lack 
of sb'll or technical knowledge accounts 
for a relatively minor percentage of dis¬ 
charges as compared with that flowing 
from bad personal habits, 

2. Ability to think, judge, weigh. Judg¬ 
ment, the ability to distinguish between 
truth and propaganda, between fact and 
emotion, is a quality which is seriously 
lacking in large numbers of young adults. 
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The ability to think critically, to wei^, 
to discern, to judge—^we expect the 
school to give us people who have these 
qualities, not as mature people perhaps, 
but people in whom the seeds of these 
habits have been clearly planted. 

3. AbiUtij to adapt oneself. Flexibility 
is another critically needed personal at¬ 
tribute, Business is a dynamic system 
in which change is the one element which 
endures from year to year. As we look 
ahead to our future, we see almost in¬ 
surmountable barriers, and some people 
continue to have a serious psyeliological 
block that makes resistance to change an 
habitual attitude. Adaptability is a price¬ 
less quality, and more and more, man¬ 
agement is looking for individuals with 
willingness to admit things can be done 
and to set about doing tliem- Men whose 
first diought is to figure out a hundred 
reasons why somediing is impossible are 
men who make progress difficult We 
need men with confidence to grow in 
competition. 

4. The ability to understand and to 
accept the meaning of freedom. Most 
important of all is this recognition— 
which I spoke of earlier—that the rights 
and interests of the individual are the 
focal point of our free society. Collec¬ 
tivism and totalitarianism deny that peo¬ 
ple are individuals. In tiie collectivist or 
socialistic state die man is nothing more 
than a single, faceless sheep in a herd 
of countless millions. 

None of the promise of America’s fu¬ 
ture can be brought to fruition unless, 
to the technical specific skill and knowl¬ 
edge of the individual are added the 
spiritual resources to which we have re¬ 
ferred, and an understanding and accept¬ 
ance of our free competitive system in 
which he has his greatest potential for 
growth. 

Part of tihis is an understanding that 
personal security cannot come from any 
material objects we may gather or from 
government around us, but rather comes 
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from inside ourselves. We are all seek- 
ing escape from insecurity but there are 
no ways to make a living that are 100 
percent secure. If you are a fanner, you 
have to watch the weather as well as the 
market. Our strength and out real se¬ 
curity lies in the very insecurity which 
exists in dynamic fre^om. 

Security is within reach of every indi¬ 
vidual who performs useful work and 
who develops his own abilities to the 
highest possible level and builds up his 
spiritual strength. 

Let’s face it. When our people come 
out of school today, do they understand 
our society? Without an understanding 
of tliese fundamental truths of freedom, 
tiiey cannot hopo to be adequately pre¬ 
pared either for making a living or for 
a successful, satisfying social life, or for 
the responsibility of freedom. 

Changing human habits is a very diffi¬ 
cult task, and if our nation is to go for¬ 
ward we feel we must look more directly 
than ever before to the professional edu¬ 
cator to inculcate tliesc critically needed 
personal qualities. Without tliem, the 
individual will he impeded in his per¬ 
sonal life, and the health and strength 
of the nation wiU be retarded. 

The measure of success of the individ¬ 
ual is his ability to adjust to our increas¬ 
ingly complicated society. The problems 
we face today come primarily from the 
inability of men and women to find peace 
of mind, to find a comfortable place for 
themselves, one where they are so 
equipped—throu^ the help of their 
home, dieii church, and their school-— 
that they can cope with their suirovmd- 
ings ancl mal« a contribution of signifi¬ 
cance. Industry is counting on the edu¬ 
cational system to make larger contribu¬ 
tions to mis picture, and It is in titese 
four areas that we see the greatest need. 

I have taken die time to mention these 
four attributes because we have found 
that die greatest waste in Industry is peo¬ 
ple’s failure to live up to dielr possujfiffi 
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ties. 1 fully believe that these can be 
developed to a greater degree within 
the formal school pattern and there is 
the hope for a realization of the new 
dimensions which lie open to us, 

Let me say first that management prob¬ 
lems are changing as fast as the factory 
itself. Tfie factory of the future may 
not be a college, but it’s going to look 
more like one dian you might think. 
Even today, in many plants, classroom 
training is going on twelve months a 
yeai', day in and day out, Oftentimes, it 
is not compulsory. Nobody has to en¬ 
roll but everybody who wants to get 
ahead, does. As soon as a man finishes 
one course, he goes on to the next. 

Looking at our future in the broad¬ 
est sense, while we know that the pat¬ 


tern of America tomorrow can only bo 
seen dimly, we believe it can be as great 
and as noble and as rewarding as the 
dream in every man’s heart. But this 
di-eam can be realized only if it grows 
out of our heritage of freedom, spiritual 
strength, and moral integrity which alone 
can give us the light for the way ahead. 

We realize we are going to need peo- 
pie whose personal integrity, whose abili¬ 
ties and attributes, have been developed 
to the hipest level. Our nation is as 
great as its men and women. If we— 
as educators and managers in industry 
—hold fast to our heritage, keep our 
eyes on reality, and our faifi in our God. 
we cannot measure the new flimfin sion,'; 
of service in education, They are un- 
hmiled. 
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Editoi's Note; In ths following con¬ 
densed version of the r^ort of the Dart¬ 
mouth. Television Committee, all sec¬ 
tions have been retained that seem rele¬ 
vant to the problems of odier institu¬ 
tions, The full report was presented to 
the President of Dartmouth College on 
January 15, 1S)54, by a committee com¬ 
posed of the following members of the 
faculty: Warner Bentley, chairman; Rob¬ 
ert L. Allen, secretary; Almon B. Ives, 
Millett G. Morgan, Richard W. Morin, 
Hugli S. Morrison, J. Blair Watsou, Jr. 

I N THE thirteen months which have 
elapsed since its appointment the 
Dartmouth Television Committee has 
met forty times and has devoted approx¬ 
imately one hundred and twenty hours 
to Committee deliberations. It has 
studied die extensive literature on the 
subject of television in education, and 
has met with several experts on various 
phases of the problan, technical and 
otherwise. Individual members of the 
Committee have visited television sta¬ 
tions at other educational institutions, 
notably at the University of Southern 
California and at Iowa State College, and 
have observed educational and commer¬ 
cial programs enacted, bofli from within 
the studio and by means of regular re^ 
ceivers. They have attended meetings 
and exhibits sponsored by the national 
Joint Committee on Educational Tele¬ 
vision, and have conferred with repre¬ 
sentatives of that Joint Committee and 
with one member of the Federal Com¬ 
munications Commission. They have also 
talked with representatives of the Mount 
Washington commercial television com¬ 
bine. The Committee has likewise con¬ 
ferred with representatives of the Univer¬ 
sities of New Hamp shir e and Vennont 
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to explore their interest in a coopera¬ 
tive effort to employ television for 
educational purposes. Members of the 
Committee have met with the Governor 
and the Commissioner of Education of 
the State of New Hampshire to exchange 
views on tiae use of television by other 
educational institutions within the state. 
They have also conferred with repre¬ 
sentatives of the Lowell Institute Coop¬ 
erative Broadcasting Council in Boston 
which will go on the air with an educa¬ 
tional television transmitter during 1954 
for the benefit of the ten institutions tiiat 
presently make up its membership. The 
Committee has likewise met with rep¬ 
resentatives of most of the departments 
of instruction at Dartmouth to seek their 
views on die possible role of television as 
an instrument of education at Dartmouth. 
It has met for the same purpose with 
the chairman of the Undergraduate 
Council, the editor of The Dartmouth, 
and a representative of WDBS, Con¬ 
versations have also been bad with r^- 
resentatives of the Hanover Public School 
system, the Hitchcock Clinic, and the 
Mary Hitchcock Hospital. And, finally, 
the Committee has sought and received 
valuable counsel from the members of 
the Dartmouth Alumni Committee on 
Educational Television. 

Despite a profound sk^tioism widely 
shared at the oubet within the Commit¬ 
tee as to the usefulness of television to 
an institution sudi as Dartmoudi; despfia 
a fundamental reluctance to encourage 
an adventure by the College along a 
course which is not only untested in our 
own indigenous educational praeUoes 
hut is likewise largely untried, at le^ 
conclusively, in the entire sphere Of 
American Mucatloni despite the dhStftll* 
ties of pinning down many of 
to say QodiiDg of the hsuea; and 
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knowledge of the very considerable out¬ 
lay of f^ds and manpower inevitably 
involved, the Committee has come gradu¬ 
ally to the conclusion that the potentials 
of television in education are so enoi- 
nvous that it is likely that no iustihition 
of higher education will in die future be 
regarded as fully capable of realizing its 

S oses without having in some fashion 
3 diis instrument its servant. The 
only real questions to be resolved, in 
the opinion of the Committee, are how 
fat and how fast Dartmouth should go 
in adapting television to its ends- 

The dimensions of fhe medium 

There were 27,500,000 television re¬ 
ceiving sets in use in tho United States 
in December 1953—approximately one 
to every six persons. When compared 
with 19,500,000 sets in use in December 
1952, this reveals an increase of eight 
million, or 30 percent, during the year in 
which die Dartmouth Television Com¬ 
mittee has been in existence. About 7,- 
250,000 receiving sets were manufac¬ 
tured in the United States during 1953. 
Between December 1952 and December 
1953 the number of commercial televi¬ 
sion tranamitting stations on the air 
jumped from 117 to 331, an increase of 
nearly 200 percent. At the moment of 
writing, more than two hundred addi¬ 
tional stations have been licensed arid 
will go on the air as soon as construction 
can be completed. Pending before the 
FCC are license applications for still 
more hundreds of commercial stations. 
As 1954 opened, commercial television 
stations were operating in every one of 
the forty-eight states, except New Hamp¬ 
shire and Vermont. 

These bare statistics suggest the Olym¬ 
pian dimensions of a new force at work 
on the thought, emotions, and actions of 
the society to whose service Dartmouth 
College is dedicated, We can fail to un¬ 
derstand its meaning at our peril, 


W/iat is "educotfonof felevisien"? 

It is perhaps unfortunate that the term 
"educational television” has entered the 
country’s vocabulary. It evokes different 
responses in different people; it irritates 
die traditionalist whose eduoationBl pol¬ 
icy starts with Mark Hopkins and the 
student in close proximity on the famous 
and fictitious log, and whose faith in the 
efBcacy of education changes to doubt 
and finally to contempt as the distance 
between Mark and his pupil increases; 
on the other hand, to others with eiflier 
more or less vision, die term "educational 
television" contains widiin it an almost 
mystic promise of a world in which all 
who are within reach of the long arm 
of this new power will be freed from ig¬ 
norance, prejudice, and Insensibility. 

Because of these contradictory emo¬ 
tional reacdons to the term “educational 
television," it is well to be precise about 
it. The term has no exact meaning ex¬ 
cept in the following sense; of approxi- 
mately 2,200 channel allocations available 
for all kinds of television transmission in 
the United States, 245 have temporarily 
been reserved by the FCC for noncom¬ 
mercial use. Applying the FCCs own 
idiom, any station set up under one of 
these reserved channels is "educational,” 
and only in that sense is die term “edu¬ 
cational tdevisiem” exact. 

Whether television is "educational” 
within the broad meaning of the term 
“adult education" or widiin the narrower 
sense as used at Dartmouth, depends en¬ 
tirely upon the nature of its programs, 
All members of the Committee, in dis¬ 
cussing the application of television to 
Dartmouth, at first found themselves 
using the term “educational television” 
without precision and had to keep re¬ 
minding themselves, until the term took 
on a special meaning by common con¬ 
sent, that what they were really talking 
about wore the mechanics and tech¬ 
niques of television as a means of com- 
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municating that which is generally ac¬ 
cepted at Dartmouth as being worth com- 
municating in the process ol higher edu¬ 
cation. 

The cost of television 

The Committee was not assigned the 
task of exploring sources of funds re¬ 
quired to implement its recommeoda- 
doas. It has nevertheless heen mindful 
of the initial large financial outlay re¬ 
quired for television studio and transmit¬ 
ting equipment, and the continuing 
heavy financial burden in the operation 
of such equipment. Though some finan¬ 
cial short cuts may turn up in the ob¬ 
taining of such equipment and though 
there is rea.son to expect a lowering of 
prices through technical advances and 
larger-scale production, the costs are 
bound to be great, so great indeed that 
in the final analysis they may turn out 
to be prohibitive in the judgment of die 
President and Trustees of the College. 


But the Committee is also aware that uo 
sound conclusion can be reached on the 
worth to Dartmouth of any proposal, ex¬ 
cept in tenns of the degree to which die 
College’s purposes might reasonably he 
expected to be furthered by it. One 
thousand dollars may be too mucli if it 
does not hold promise of buying com¬ 
mensurate value; one million doll^s may 
not he too much if there is reasonable 
likelihood of value being received, 

The capital outlay necessary to ac¬ 
tivate Channel 21 for the Hanover area 
would d^end on the nature of the equip¬ 
ment purchased, but in any case the 
equipment must include a transmitter in¬ 
stallation. Costs of new equipment at 
current list prices (exclusive of installa¬ 
tion expenses) fox commencing station 
operation on an interim basis, and lat» 
of cq^anding operating facilities to a 
more reasonable minimum, are shown in 
the following table; 


1. Minimum staUon: 
a) Interim operation: 

Transmitter (1 kw.), tower, antenna, and all tran-sinitter 


control and monitoring equipment.$100,000 

Microwave link, studio to transmitter site. 13,000 

Film/studio camera (one only), two IB-mm projectors 

and multiplexer.. • Sl.OOO 

Other studio equipmait, audio, lighting, control. . 11,000 

Total .$i45'600* 

Beyond intejim Operation: 

Sepaiate studio camera, more adequate lighting and 

audio facilities, and mixmg/oontni equipment^... - $ 45,000 

Total, minimum station. $190,000 


2. Conservative expansion beyond minimum station.’ 

In order to experiment wldv television techniques a lim¬ 
ited closed circuit system and kinescope recording equipment 
would be desirable. Selected kmesoope film from the closed 
circuit system could be used later on Channel 21, and this 

• If a 5-lcw. transmitter is used, total becomea $176,000, and if Q lOdov. liftasmltWr; - 
Is used, it becomes $235,000. 

1 No allowance has been made for the added cost of etilor eg'uipment, an addMon-' 
which should receive serious consideration If and when the ConuulHeal. recoimneiMlantiiu 
are approved, As (d January 1954 one or more commerdal staUoM to 57 cities have pla^ 
orders for color broadcasting equipment. Ona manufaotuier eiUtttetaS that by the and cm 
1857 sir milUon color receiving sets will be In use to the United Stotea. 
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film, as well as kinescope filming oJ selected Channel 21 “live’’ 
programs, could be shipped to oflier stations for tieir use. 

Kinescope equipment cost, including film processing 


equipment.$ 30,000 

Additional closed circuit equipment cost probably over. . 30,000 


Note: The estimate for closed drcoit equipment is 
subject to wide variation depending upon the extent 
of tiie inslnllatiorL desired. 

Construction of microwave relay link to Manchester 
(thence to Boston via Telephone Company facilities) 
would be required to enable network operation. Ap¬ 
proximate cost,. 50,000 

Of the additional equipment died above kinescope and 
microwave relay equipment would be expected to have 
a higher priority in expansion plans than would the closed 
circuit system. 

Total conservative expansion. 

Total equipment cost... 


Annual operating costs for a Hanover 
station using Channel 21 cannot safely 
be estimated at less than $50,000 for an 
on-the-aii schedule of about twenty-five 
hours per week. The following [Table 
2] is a lou^ tabulation of probable 
yearly operating costs: 

Administrative and production 


salaries.$17,000 

Other administrative costs, . ,. 3,000 
Transmlttot supplies and power 7,000 
Studio engineering supplies... 6,000 

Program supplies. 7,000 

Cusnion for miscdlaneous_ 10,000 

Total.$50,000 


A portion of these costs would in all 
probability be recovered dirough one or 
all of the following methods: (1) pro 
rata contribution to operating costs by 
odier educational organizations in the 
Hanover area making use of the station 
facilities; (2) contributions from owners 
of receiving sets in the area of coverage 
and perhaps from groups interested in 
supporting the project; and (3) sale of 
programs produced in flie local studio to 
commercial broadcasters for use over 
other channels. 


$ 110,000 

$300,000 

Some basic ossumptions about t/ie 
Cefiege 

Before discussing television as an aid 
in achieving Dartmouth’s educational ob¬ 
jectives the Committee wishes to recall 
a few of the basic assumptions about the 
College which underlay all of its deli¬ 
berations. These are: 

1. That Dartmouth’s ultimate purpose 
is to serve society. 

2. That the College can best achieve 
this purpose by providing the best pos¬ 
sible educational experience in die liberal 
arts madition, in and out of the class¬ 
room, to a limited number of young men 
selected on the basis of their capacity 
to receive such an education and turn it 
to die College’s ends through leadership 
in file society to whidi the College is 
dedicated. 

3. That the College’s purpose is further 
served by such contributions as it can 
make toward die totality of the liberal 
arts educational process in the United 
States, whether that education be for¬ 
malized in the classrooms of other insti¬ 
tutions or whether it fall under the broad 
heading of “adult education”; provided 
that such extension of the College’s influ¬ 
ence is not bought at the expense of a 
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reduclioD in its capacity to offer the best 
possible educational experience for its 
own undergraduates. This latter qualifi¬ 
cation is not based on any judgment as 
to the relative worthiness of different 
segments of Amei'ican society, but rather 
on a conviction that the peculiar and 
pre-eminent genius of this or any like 
institution lies in its power to make itself 
felt profoundly among only those rela¬ 
tively few persons in any one generation 
who can be accommodated wiffiin its 
community of scholars. 

4. That all proposals which would fur¬ 
ther commit the College’s substance and 
collective energies must measured 
against an estimate of tiie^ promise to 
contribute toward the achievement of 
the College’s purpose. 

Some basic assumptions about 
le/evision 

Television combines image, motion, 
sound, and now color, in instantaneous 
transmission. Whether the English lan¬ 
guage really lacks a single word to de¬ 
scribe the sense of approximate reality 
conveyed by television or whether only 
an entire phrase is quite adequate to 
identify this sMise, there has grown up a 
custom of referring to it as the quality 
of “I am there.” One, of course, imme¬ 
diately finds tliis to be an overstatement 
if he tries through a television screen 
to punch the nose of an obnoxious enter¬ 
tainer, or insert a comment into a tele¬ 
vised round table discussion on free 
trade, However, it cannot be denied 
that one usually feels himself in closer 
relationship to that which is conv^ed 
by television than to that which is con¬ 
veyed by other devices short of reality. 
And herein lies the major difference be¬ 
tween television and me printed page, 
still photographs, radio or even motion 
picture-s, This difference is so great as 
to suggest it is a difference in kind raffrer 
than simply one of degree. 

Yet tefovision in essence is simply an- 
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other means for the communication of 
information and ideas. John Kuskin, 
when asked for a comment upon the 
completion of a telegraph cable from 
England to India, is said to have replied: 
Remarkable achievement. . . but what 
do we have to say to India?” The Com¬ 
mittee has tried to keep Ruslan’s query 
before it. It believes that flie ultimate 
questions for Dartmouth are: What does 
the College wish to communicate and to 
whom? Will television accomplish the 
desired communication more efeectively 
than other methods and, if so, how fax 
is it practicable for the institution to put 
itself in a position to command television 
to do its bidding? 

Cunievler vss of ioiavisian 

1. In the classTOOm 

Where it is possible to instruct students 
in small classes with opportunity for di¬ 
rect face-to-face interchange between 
competent teacher and al«t student, no 
one would argue that instruction by tele¬ 
vision should be substituted. This is not 
because instruction by television is inca- 
able of producing acceptable results,* 
ut because it seems probable that better 
results can be achiev^ in the kind of in¬ 
timate classroom situation described 
above for much the same reason that 
such a classroom situation is capable 
of producing better results than a large 
lecture course In which the teacher and 
the student cannot be so closely la rap¬ 
port. Happily much of the instruction 
at Dartmouth is on an mtimate basis, 
and the Committee hopes that more of 
it may be. 

But what of the large lecture course? 
Are diere reasons to beheve that a teacher 
can convey more or better instructioa 

‘Experiments conducted W seveid inatHu- 
tions of liighei learning have demosstiated tbat 
iiiitruolion%y televislOD In libersl arts iks0pllnu 
can convey Jcnowledge end Induce shuJeat re¬ 
sponses wnich, under exerniotiMcin, very ta IB 
iuipoTtant degree from the remits obtuaed ^ 
direct oommunlcatloii. 
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to his students by standing before Aem 
in person than by delivering precisely the 
same lecture feom a screen? Many in¬ 
teresting forecasts have been made by 
those who believe that there is no factor 
other than habit which would control 
a choice between these two kinds of ex¬ 
posure. Thus, die view lias been earn¬ 
estly advanced by thoughtful people that 
television will in fact provide tie oppor¬ 
tunity for more, rather than less, class¬ 
room situations of the intimate kind, be¬ 
cause it will make it possible for One 
telcsvised lecture, after it has been trans¬ 
ferred to kinescope or tape, to serve on 
numerous occasions in lieu of the pro¬ 
fessor himself and flius free his time for 
more instruction to small groups. Also 
it lias been argued with conviction that 
this tendency will be accentuated as edu- 
catiunal television develops throughout 
tlie country to the point of providing a 
constantly fed pool of recorded presen¬ 
tations by experts from many institutions 
freely usable at other institutions. What¬ 
ever the future may demonstrate, the 
Committee is certainly not prepared at 
this time to say that equal results can be 
obtained from "hve” and screen lectures. 
However, to the extent that such differ¬ 
ences exist, it is at least possible that 
they may be based less on inherent limi¬ 
tations in the medium itself than on cer¬ 
tain psychological factors, and perhaps 
some human frailties, on the part of 
either teacher or pupil or both, which 
time and application may overcome. 

It seems probable that televised ma¬ 
terial suitable for use in classrooms would 
not ordinarily be received directly from 
the central trarumitter, even if one were 
in operation at Dartmouth. Problems of 
scheduling would frequently make this 
impossible, not to mention factors of 
economy and efficient operation of the 
central transmitter. Raffier it might be 
expected, at least in the early stages of 
development of television at Dartmouth, 
that the televised material, in film or tape 


form, would be projected onto a large 
screen in a classroom by a projector lo¬ 
cated in, or brought to, the classroom. 
Later, as facilities permitted, it might 
well be distributed aireedy to a particu¬ 
lar classroom from an audio-visual center 
on campus. 

The question may be asked: 'But 
what can television do for the dass- 
room that motion picture films cannot 
do?” When the question is put this 
way, the answer must be: “Almost noth¬ 
ing.”- But if the question is: “What do 
television production and transmission 
techniques offer to classroom teaching 
in the future that motion pictures do 
not?”, the answer becomess less negative. 
For, once an institution is ‘'tooled” for 
television, it is quicker and less expen¬ 
sive to produce televised recordings than 
motion picture films. This differential 
in favor of television promises to be 
greatly increased when the process of 
recording by tape instead of kinescope 
has been perfected. 

In summary, the Committee asserts 
that within the horizon of its present 
vision it sees no revolution in the class¬ 
room brought on by television. It is 
nevertheless prepared to believe that tele¬ 
vision devices, once their potentials are 
better understood, may bring important 
revisions and improvements in class¬ 
room techniques. 

2. Far study purposes 

Wl)ile the case for television within 
the classroom is speculative, the pros¬ 
pects are concretely more predictable for 
the use of television as a buttress to the 
classroom in much the same way that die 
resources of the College library are used, 
It seems hardly debatable that television 
can in some situations perform innoh 
more efficiendy than the printed page. 
If television is less dian ffesh and blood, 
it is far more than ink and paper. 

Assuming, as the Committee believes 
we must, that television receiving sets 
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will soon be in every dormitory and 
fraternity house and in special rooms in 
other college buildings, it is evident that 
"reading” assignments can be made 
which draw on television programs al¬ 
most as readily as upon library books. 
In the case of a library the extent to 
which assigned reading may be usefully 
prescribed depends on the variety and 
the pertinence of the resources at hand. 
So it would be with television. Given 
what seems to he a certainty that com¬ 
mercial television programs will be re¬ 
ceived clearly and regularly in Hanover 
within the next year, tliere will then be¬ 
gin coming into this community some 
material, distinctiy limited in quantity, 
whicli would be termed “educational” by 
Dartmouth standards and which could 
properly be treated as assigned "read¬ 
ing” in some courses of instruction. Ex¬ 
amples: United Nations meetings, Na¬ 
tional Conventions of political parties, 
corgressional hearings, productions of 
refutable plays, readings by poets, sym¬ 
phony concerts, events of scientific in¬ 
terest such as the employment of atomic 
energy, However, it seems inescapable, 
so long as commercial television is the 
only source of this material, that it will 
be not only infrequent but handled in 
a mass-appeal fashion and trimmed with 
“commercials,” Thus, assurance of tiie 
availability in this community of a quan¬ 
tity and a variety of television presenta¬ 
tions, in any way comparable to library 
resources, can be achieved only through 
access to something better in the way of 
television fare. The hope for this rests 
in Dartmouth-created programs plus pro¬ 
grams devised for comparable educa¬ 
tional purposes in other educational in¬ 
stitutions and elsewhere, and made avail¬ 
able by kinescope or tape. Moreover, 
a Dartmouth-operated station could, 
with proper permission, schedule repeats 
of commercially transmitted programs of 
the character suggested above at hours 
suitable to the undergraduate schedule. 


It is not possible today to estimate 
how much die study habits of future 
Dartmouth undergraduates will have 
been conditioned by the use of televi¬ 
sion in dieir secondary school work. 
Plans are now being made in some states 
to employ television extensively in aid 
of instruction within their public school 
systems. It is possible that institutions 
of higher learning which are unable to 
take up where secondary schools leave 
off in this medium may find themselves 
at a serious disadvantage a few years 
from now. 

fxtracurriculor vefve of television 

Ever since the wilderness birth of die 
College, many a prospective Dartmouth 
faculty member and many a prospective 
Dartmouth student have viewed with 
mixed feelings a prolonged residence so 
far from urban satisfactions. To sug¬ 
gest diat the College’s remote location 
has actually been a serious deterrent in 
the recniitment of faculty and students, 
at least in recent generations, is to ex- 
aggerate. Its location has doubtless 
lured as many as it has repelled. Yet 
none would argue that the cultural and 
educational advantages usually available 
in large urban centers should be ex¬ 
cluded horn Hanover if obtainable at 
tolerable costs and without the Jess 
happy by-products of city life. In fact 
die College long ago accepted reroonsl- 
bility for providing its students and fac¬ 
ulty with some of diose urban attrac¬ 
tions forming part of the intellectual cli¬ 
mate of city colleges and universities 
without effort on tiieir part. Famfliar 
^camples of dlis at Dartmouth oie the 
concert secies, visiting lecturers, im¬ 
ported art exhibits, and the acqumtum of 
library resources far beyond curricular 
needs. 

There have, of course, always bean 
obvious practical limitations upon the 
extent to which the College oould in 
fashion duplicate in Hanover wha* lie 
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found elsewhere. It is not to be ex¬ 
pected tihat tfiese limitations will ever 
dis^pear entirely. But it is die opinion 
of me Committee that television offers a 
chance to miniinize them in an impor¬ 
tant degree, Television is a transmitter 
of information and ideas; it can also be a 
transmitter of taste and cultural values, 
with more promise of obtaining widely 
successful results than are seemingly ob¬ 
tainable by any other extraclassroom in¬ 
fluence now at work in Hanover. This 
is a proposition which is likely to en¬ 
counter obstacles among persons whose 
television viewing experience has been 
limited to some of the more fatuous of 
commercial programs. Indeed it is not 
a proposition to which the Committee 
itself would subscribe if reliance had 
to be placed solely on television pro¬ 
grams reaching Hanover through com¬ 
mercial channels. The Committee’s opin¬ 
ion is that an indispensable element in 
obtaining significant results in diis field 
would be a College-operated television 
transmitter using not only College-pro¬ 
duced programs but, perhaps even mote 
importantly, programs originating with 
the Lowell Institute in Boston or similar 
sources and brought to the Hanover 
transmitter hy microwave relay or in 
recorded form for rebroadcasting. 

It is difficult to convey this faith by 
means short of demonstration of the 
actual programs which the Committee 
envisages. Fcrltaps the most persuasive 
evidence of what one may eq»ect is to be 
found in the schedule of FM radio pro¬ 
grams being broadcast by the Lowell 
institute station in Boston. As has been 
noted, the fare to he expected from the 
LowoU Institute television station, soon 
to go on die air, will be of the same 
standard maintained by its present radio 
programs but far more flexible and com¬ 
prehensive because of the added elemait 
of image. 

The College community has within it 
many persons eminently qualified to par¬ 


ticipate in the local production of simi¬ 
lar programs, and is constantly being 
visited by persons from elsewhere who 
are similarly qualified. The richness of 
this lode is evident from die number and 
the variety of the offerings appearing in- 
dependentiy in the College calendar and 
in the columns of The Dartmouth. Or¬ 
ganized effort to develop and coordinate 
mese resources for broadcasting pur¬ 
poses would produce, if not a tonent, at 
least a continuing stream of substantial 
proportions. 

The extracurricular use of College- 
transmitted tdevision would not, of 
course, always be directed toward im¬ 
proving the tastes and cultural sensitivi¬ 
ties of the undergraduate audience, It 
would perform quite as well the more 
pedestrian task of imparting information 
on, and understanding of, the problems 
of living and working in the College 
community. The following list of pro¬ 
gram subjects will be suggestive; history 
of the College, Undagraduate Counc^ 
proceedings, data on the selection oE 
majors, vocational information, use of 
the College library, information on 
lesser-known curricular and extracurricu¬ 
lar opportunities, and similar topics of 
significance to the undergraduate and 
not infrequently to the mculty. 

An extracurricular interest would also 
be served by a College-operated trans¬ 
mitter rebroadcasting, during the more 
convenient late afternoon or evening 
hours, programs of public interest picked 
up earlier from the national networks via 
a commercial station. Examples of these 
programs would be such news events 
as appearances by the President of the 
United States before the Congress, pro¬ 
ceedings of international conferences in 
the United States or abroad, speeches or 
appearances by heads of state or promi¬ 
nent governmental figures in their own 
countries, atomic explosions or offier 
monumental scientific demonstrations, 
and similar current happenings. 
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Ib is not possible to suggest all o£ the 
extracurricular benefits of a television 
station operated by the College, but any 
tabulation would be incomplete without 
mention of the opportunities for under¬ 
graduates to experiment with the tech¬ 
niques of the medium itself, whether 
from the engineering, production, or 
managerial standpoint. 

To evaluate the potential gains of 
an extracurricular nature from television 
reception in Hanover, we must again 
visualize a student body the great bulk of 
which would have easy access to televi¬ 
sion receivers in dormitories or fraternity 
houses or in special rooms elsewhere in 
the College. If it be suggested that un¬ 
dergraduates would not avail themselves 
of educational or cultiiral programs over 
television but rather would turn to more 
popular commercial programs, it must 
he conceded that this would happen in 
many instances. However, if the Col¬ 
lege-transmitted programs were avail¬ 
able, there would ahvays he a goodly 
number of students selecting them by 
choice, Moreover, the reception would 
be much better than that from distant 
commercial stations, 

In ihn service of o '"forger tommunity" 

None would contend that such meas¬ 
ure of success as comes to Dartmouth 
College in (he traditional exercise of its 
specif aptitudes should be threatened 
by superimposing upon the College new 
responsibilities, die discharge of which 
would weaken its capacity to produce 
the highest quality product in its own 
undergraduates. However, given the 
ultimate purpose of the College, serious 
consideration should be directed to any 
opportunity whidi the College might 
have before it to act to the advantage of 
a "larger community,” if not as an essen¬ 
tial part of die performance o£ the Col¬ 
lege’s primary job, at least without preju¬ 
dice to it. 


1. The Colleges neighborhood 
It seems dear diat Dartmouth College, 
as a non-tax-supported institution, does 
not have the Idnd of oldigation to the 
people and authorities of the political 
entity in which it is located that char¬ 
acterizes land-grant colleges or other 
tax-supported institutions. There is noth¬ 
ing in Dartmouth's formal relationship to 
the people of the State of New Hamp¬ 
shire which commits the College to en¬ 
gage its resources and energies in a pro¬ 
gram of extension courses or public 
seivice activities. Yet Dartmouth has 
traditionally and properly felt a limited 
obligation of good neighborliuess to die 
immediate geographical region in which 
it is located. It has not only acted of¬ 
ficially, from time to time, in aid of die 
authorities of New Hampshire and Ver¬ 
mont but has regularly made an effort 
to extend to the residents of the nei^- 
borhood the benefits of some of Its re¬ 
sources, which are provided primardy 
for its students and faoul^. 'There will 
occur to all such examples as the ad¬ 
mission of persons outside the College 
community to its concert series and to 
the privileges of the College library. 

There is little doubt that the residents 
of the College’s neighborhood, including 
such communities as White River Junc¬ 
tion and Lebanon, would receive con¬ 
siderable educational and cultural bene¬ 
fits from programs transmitted by a Col¬ 
lege-operated television statioru But to 
contend that die large investment of 
College funds and manpower whidi tele¬ 
vision would require could be justified 
solely, or indeed to any important de¬ 
gree, on the strength of benefits 
ft would bring to the residents of a small 
part of die upper Connecticut Valley 
seems to die Committee to be quite un¬ 
realistic. Yet the Committee does not 
wish to minimize die important by¬ 
product of “good neighborliness" vyh^ 
would be a^eved-incidentaliy hf die 
College engaging In televiskm btOBid- 
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casting for other reasons deemed good 
and sufficient. 

2. The ‘'larger commun^“ 

In tdevision the world has a hear hy 
the tail. It is a force capable of shaping 
the mass mind as perhaps no other in¬ 
fluence now at work. It can quite as 
easily debase our cultural standards and 
erode our independence of thought and 
enquiry as it can improve these things. 
Left solely in the hands of commercial 
operators the outlook is heavily weighted 
in favor of television turning out to be, 
if not a major menace, at least a nega¬ 
tion of much that all educational insti¬ 
tutions, including Dartmouth, are seat¬ 
ing for the society tlrey are attempting 
to serve, Some measure other than mass 
appeal must be at work somewhere in 
television if it is to accomplish for so¬ 
ciety tiie good of which it is capable. 

It seems highly probable to the Com¬ 
mittee that this measure can be supplied 
only Iw the colleges and universities, 
the educational foundations, and die 
public educational systems of the coun¬ 
try, acting in concert and in cooperation. 
The Committee believes that Dartmouth 
College, in pursuit of its central purpose, 
has a degree of responsibility to tlie 
totality of the educational process in the 
United State.s. The Committee furtlier 
believes that by participating in the de¬ 
velopment of television as an instrument 
of education and, more specifically, by 
sharing in the production of educational 
television material which can be em¬ 
ployed in other colleges and universities, 
Dartmouth College can meet that re¬ 
sponsibility to a Taiger community” 
while serving at the same time the edu¬ 
cational needs of its own undergradu¬ 
ates. 

S(»ps the collega may taka to 
adapt talevisfon to its use 

The Committee's recommendations, as 
will he observed, suggest tliat flio Col¬ 


lege seek the necessary funds and put 
itself in control of the means for pro¬ 
ducing and transmitting television pro¬ 
grams as freely and as fully as is possible 
under the regulations of the Federal 
Communications Commission and within 
the technical limitations of the medium, 
However, the Committee wishes to call 
attention at this point to several possi¬ 
bilities short of tUs goal. 

1, Use of nearby commercial station 

Putting aside problems of assembling 
participants and transporting them to 
points removed from llie campus, the fa¬ 
cilities of a commercial station located in 
some not-loo-distant spot, would at first 
glance seem to ofier an attractive way for 
an educational institution to secure a tele¬ 
vision cutlet without all the trials and 
expense of conducting its own television 
operations, particularly when it is .said 
that commercial stations are willing to 
devote free time to programs produced 
by educational institutiOTis. Yet what 
promise does this really hold for Dart¬ 
mouth? Assuming the existence of a 
commercial tolevision station in this re¬ 
gion capable of laying a good signal into 
Hanover, the realities are that this sta¬ 
tion could not with any regularity assign 
free time to Dartmouffi College. Radio 
has couclusivdy demonstrated that com¬ 
mercial stations simply will not deny 
cash customers the desirable hours of 
the day in order to put on non-revenue- 
producing programs, How about Dart¬ 
mouth buying time? Certainly the com¬ 
mercial station would sell thne to the 
College; but again fliis is no simple an¬ 
swer, for unless the College is prepared 
to put on mass appeal programs that 
would not lose audiences for tfie big net¬ 
work shows coming before or after the 
College’s program, it would find the 
choice of times offered it by the com¬ 
mercial stations to he considerably re¬ 
stricted. Moreover tlae expense of buy¬ 
ing time for any sustained use of a com- 
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merdal station would soon approach the 
cost to the College of acquiring its own 
transmitter. These factors force the con¬ 
clusion that the College could not turn 
to a nearby commercial station as a re¬ 
liable and regular means of commuiiicat- 
ing witli its students and other members 
of its community. This ehminates any 
possibility that such a commercial sta¬ 
tion could become an instrument for as¬ 
sisting the College in performing its pri¬ 
mary task of educating Its undergradu¬ 
ates. Tliis view is supported by the 
Federal Communications Commission 
and, in fact, is the basis for the Com¬ 
mission’s reservation of channels for non¬ 
commercial users- 

2. Vse of commercial stations elsewhere 

Although the Committee believes that 

remotely located commercial stations 
hold even less promise than nearby ones 
for aid to the College in its role as edu¬ 
cator, it does not wish to underestimate 
the public relations advantages which 
could come to the College from time on 
stations with wide coverage in other 
regions of the country. As these ad¬ 
vantages may be eKtcnsive, the Commit¬ 
tee believes that regardless of what the 
College may ultimately do with tdevi- 
sion, efforts should be made at once to 
adapt existing College promotional films 
to use by commercial television stations 
and to produce others. 

3, Closed circuit television 

Closed circuit television is not broad¬ 
casting. Instead the image and sound 
are carried over coaxial cable from the 
studio and control room to whatever 
spots the cable reaches. It requires the 
same studio equipment needed for pro¬ 
ducing television programs for broad¬ 
casting but, because it is not broadcast, 
no transmitter and no antenna tower are 
required. The large investment in these 
two latter items would thus be saved. 
But offset against that saving would be 
the cost of such coaxial cable network 


as would be required to cover the Col¬ 
lege communi^. Presumably this cable 
would have to be laid underground if the 
CoUege’s present freedom from overhead 
wires is to be maintained. If suth a 
network extended only to two or three 
buildings immediately adjacent to the 
studio, the cost of cable and underground 
installation would not be great; but if 
the programs were to be viewable in 
numerous buildings on campus, includ¬ 
ing dormitories and fraternity houses, die 
cost of installing such a cable network 
would rapidly approach the cost of trans¬ 
mitter and tower, On Ae other hand, 
disregarding unknown maintenance costs 
for the coaxial system (and these could 
be substantial ff the cable runs were 
longer tlian about 1500 feet, the maxi¬ 
mum feasible williout amplification), the 
operating costs would be less for ‘'closed 
circuit" than for a transmitter, as less 
power would be required and a licensed 
operator would net be necessary. 

The plus factors of closed circuit tele¬ 
vision at Dartmouth are: (tt) the oppor¬ 
tunity for producing television programs 
to be reduced to kinescope filin or tape 
for showing over other stations; (6) me 
opportunity for training students in tele¬ 
vision techniques; (c) Ae opportunity 
for vievnng at selected spots on campus 
television programs protfuced locally or 
at oAer stations; (a) lower operating 
costs. 

The minus factors are: (a) reception 
at but very few spots on campus unless 
an expensive underground coaxial cable 
network were installed, an installation 
which would become valueless if and 
when a transmitter were added; (b) no 
reception off campus in faculty houses 
or oAer spots in and around Hanover; 
(c) reliance on closed circuit exclusivdy 
would eventually cost Ac CoUeee its op¬ 
portunity to activate Channel 21. 

The Committee does not recommend 
closed circuit television as a final goal 
for Ae College. If Ae prospects were 
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considered good for activating Channel 
21 within a relatively short time, there 
may well be some advantage in installing 
a limited closed circuit operation at an 
earlier date in order to begin experiment¬ 
ing with programming and production 
techniques and start building a series of 
programs for use over educational ti'ans- 
mitters at other institutions and later 
over out own. 

CofflmtMee's conefus/ons 

1. Television is already one of the 
most powerful instruments at work in 
America for the communication of infor¬ 
mation and ideas. As further skills are 
developed in its usage and further tech¬ 
nical advances achieved in electronics, 
television seems destined to dwarf in 
importance all other mass media of com- 
municatioD. Moreover, it seems prob¬ 
able that in the field of organized edu¬ 
cation, beginning at the primary level 
and carrying through higher education, 
television Vi^ assume an importance sec¬ 
ond only to the printed page, 

2. If the foregoing estimate of the fu¬ 
ture importance of television is correct, 
educational institutions which, whether 
through lack of technical facilities or 
lack of imagination to use them, are un¬ 
able to turn television to their purposes, 
are likely to fall dangerously behind the 
procession. 

3. At present there appears to be no 
other means for Dartmouth College to 
make certain that it will have an endur¬ 
ing opportunity to make full use of tele¬ 
vision as an instrument of education ex¬ 
cept by taking the step of activating Edu¬ 
cational Channel 21. All steps short o£ 
this offer but partial answers and for 


reasons there assigned would fail to as¬ 
sure Dartmouth of mastery of this me¬ 
dium, The opportunity to take up Chan¬ 
nel 21 is not a permanent one. If not 
acted upon, the opportunity may be re¬ 
moved by the Federal Communicatioiis 
Commission at any time by assigning 
Channel 21 to commercial interests or 
by reahocating it to another area, Once 
Channel 21 is takai away, there is no 
certainty, nor perhaps even a possibility, 
that Dartmouth can second-guess her 
needs, The ultimate consequences of 
Dartmouth’s losing this opportunity to 
turn television fully to its educational 
ends are potentially too serious to risk 
if die financial wherewithal can be se¬ 
cured to prevent this outcome. 

4. Once Channel 21 were activated by 
Dartmouth, the College would be ft« 
to proceed as slowly and as experimen¬ 
tally toward the broadcasting of televi¬ 
sion programs as wisdom would sug¬ 
gest. Unlike the case of commercial 
stations, no minimum number of hours 
per week is required of an educational 
station. At the outset it is probable that 
only motion picture films and kinescope 
films would be broadcast, with the Han¬ 
over station drawing on the reservoir of 
this material now available in the United 
States. To accomplish this, some mini¬ 
mum studio facilities would be neces¬ 
sary. A next step would probably in¬ 
volve die purchase of television cameras 
and additional studio equipment to en¬ 
able a .start to bo made in the production 
of “live” programs. A logical next step 
would be the construction of microwave 
relays to provide a connection with Bos¬ 
ton. 



Evaluation Versus Mumblety-Peg 

How To Appraise a Program in Curriculum Evaluation 

JOSEPH AXELROD 


E valuation, in the sense of institu¬ 
tional self-study, has become a 
fashionable term in American education. 
It is in particular vogue now on the col¬ 
lege level, especially wltii respect to gen¬ 
eral education. It seems, indeed, to have 
pushed equally important educational 
problems into the background, Yet, as 
Susanna Langcr points out in Philosophy 
ill a New Key, 

it is the most natural and appropriate thing 
in tlie world for a new problem Or a new 
terminology to have a vogue that ci'owds 
out everytliing else for a little while. A 
word that everyone snaps up, or a question 
that has everybody excited, probably car¬ 
ries a generative idea. . . . The sudden 
vogue (3 sudi a key-idea is due to the fact 
that all sensitive and active minds turn at 
once to exploiting it; we try it in every 
connection, for every puwose, experiment 
with possible stretches of its strict mean¬ 
ing, with generalizaticms and derivatives. 
\^men we become familiar witli the new 
idea our expectations do not outrun its 
actual uses quite so far, and then its un¬ 
balanced populaiily is over, We settle 
down to me problems that it has really 
generated. .. 

The time has perhaps arrived for edu¬ 
cators to distinguish more sharply than 
has been the custom during recent years 
between the kind of curriculum evalua¬ 
tion, especially in the field of general 
education, which is of the faddist variety 
and the kind which is genuine. I pro¬ 
pose to indicate here several of the key 
characteristics by which I believe tills 
distinction between genuine evaluation 
and what I like to c^ “mumblety-peg’' 
con be made. 

* Susanne K. Longer, Philosophy in a New 
Key (New Yorki Penguin Books, 1943), p. 18. 


The first and ultimate key to an ap- 
prai.sal of an evaluation program resides 
in the end for which the evaluative proc¬ 
ess is undertaken. When an institution 
carries on an evaluation program whose 
primary purpose is focused on die im¬ 
pression to be made outside the insti¬ 
tution, then the likelihood is that such 
work, however successful it may prove 
in the field of adveitisiag, will fail as 
evaluabon. 

The end of curriculum evaluation is 
the improvement of instruction—the 
term "instruction” here including the en¬ 
tire instructor-student relationship. It 
is in terms of this end tliat tire success 
or failure of an evaluation project is to 
be judged. Hence, a project in evalua¬ 
tion which docs not lead to improve¬ 
ments in the processes that are taking 
place every day in every classroom and 
in instructors’ offices—^no matter how 
valid its method, how accurate its find¬ 
ings, how impressive its statistical tables 
—^must be looked upon as a failure. 

Theoretically, one would suppose, in¬ 
struction may reach tlie point where it 
can no longer be improved upon. In 
such a case, presumably, evaluation 
would shift in function, so that Instead 
of showing a faculty where it needs to 
improve, it carries out its function by 
showing the group that it no longer needs 
to improve. 

Quite aside from the Impossibility, on 
a purely praclieal level, of leaddng soth 
a state, 1 would maJntain that at least 
with respect to the goals of general edu¬ 
cation, a ourriciJum incapable of im- 
pioveinent is impossible even in tfw 
realm of hypothesis, By Its very natunv 
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a general education program cannot, 
even on a hypothetical level, reach a 
state where it would be beyond im¬ 
provement. The argument for this view 
stems from a readily acceptable distinc¬ 
tion between "a general education” and 
"a general education program” in an 
educational institution. It is obvious dial 
if any of die common definitions of gen¬ 
eral education are followed, such an 
education cannot be given in two years 
of study, or three, or four. During the 
period of study devoted to it in an insti¬ 
tution, a general education can only be 
begun. 

Hence a college cannot fruitfully be¬ 
gin the process of evaluating its efforts 
by ashing, "Are we giving our students 
a gener^ education?” The ansvrer to 
this question must always be: “No, wo 
are not, because we cannot.” A proper 
beginning question, rather, must be for¬ 
mulated in some such way as ibis: "How 
can we give more of a general education 
than we are now doing in the number 
of hours our institution can allot (or this 
purpose?” 

The principle here being expounded 
contends that a general education can 
only be begun and can never be com¬ 
pleted in any institutional general edu¬ 
cation program. The principle implies 
that any ^ort to give a general educa¬ 
tion must fail for a student unless the 
program encourages (or creates in him) 
a desire to continue with his general 
education, on his own, after ho leaves 
the program, On tiiis argument, I be¬ 
lieve, rest.s an answer (or diose who 
would claim that at least insofar as gen¬ 
eral education is concerned, the improve¬ 
ment of instruction, at some point, could 
cease to be the goal of evaluation. 

A second crit^ion, by means of which 
genuine evaluation may be distinguished 
from mnmblety-peg, has to do with the 
personnel at a given institution who be¬ 
come involved in the evaluative process. 
If an institution claims to be carrying 


on an evaluation of some part of its cur¬ 
riculum, and if those responsible for 
that curriculum in the classroom itself— 
the teaching staff—do not become in- 
volved in the evaluation program, then 
an observer is justified in regarding such 
a program widi suspicion. 

In the field of general education, the 
key principle upon which this criterion 
rests assorts diat the several course staffs 
in a general education program, once it 
is under w^, hold the key to success 
or failure, iniis principle is perhaps the 
most basic in die particular philosophy 
of evaluation which is being presented 
here; and its implications, as shall be 
seen presently, are such as to render 
completely inadequate the traditional no¬ 
tions of curriculum evaluation under 
which a large number of institutions are 
still operating. 

For the moment, only the cardinal 
principle upon which the second cri¬ 
terion rests has beejn presented. We shall 
presently return to this criterion. 

A third criterion, by means of which 
genuine evaluation may be distinguished 
from mumblety-peg, has to do with the 
kinds of problems and the kinds of an¬ 
swers that emerge from the evaluative 
process. 

Curriculum evaluation is still regarded 
in many quarters as a relatively simple 
process whereby tests are administered 
that will measure the degree to which 
certain educational goals are being 
achieved. This process is, however, but 
one step in an unusually complex cycle, 
consisting, in my own particular analy¬ 
sis, of six additional steps—each of which 
must be carried to fruition if the entire 
evaluative process is to be successful. 

Since the cyde is a cyde and is pre¬ 
sumably in constant motion, it can be 
begun at any on© of its seven stages. 
Let us arbitrarily begin tbe description 
by calling its first stage the one in which 
testing is carried on. Thus; 
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Stage 1: Tests are administered whicli 
will measure the degree to which students 
have achieved the goals set for the cur¬ 
riculum. 

Attention will be called presently to 
the probable success one may anticipate 
in locating a series of insti-uments that 
will carry out the end sought in Stage 1 
_particularly if the curriculum in ques¬ 
tion has set for itself tlie commonly con¬ 
ceived goals of general education. Such 
practical difBciilties shall not be per¬ 
mitted, however, to intrude just now in 
this description of the evaluative cycle, 
wliicli focuses for the moment on the 
theoretical pattern. It will be sufficient 
to say now that the term "tests” in die 
description for Stage 1 is used in the 
widest sense, to include relevant ques¬ 
tionnaire-type instruments, student in¬ 
terviews, and so on, as well as appropri¬ 
ate paper-and-pencil exercises of various 
hinds. 

Sfege 2: On the basis of the data col¬ 
lected through die measurements of Stage 
1, ail analysis is made of the educational 
goals which have remomed unachieved, 
nud the degree to which they have re¬ 
mained unachieved. 

Stage 2 presupposes that “degrees” of 
achievement toward a given goal have 
already been sufficiently discussed at the 
institution so that an analysis of the 
data collected in Stage 1. will reveal 
where acliicvement may be considered 
“adequate” and where it should be con¬ 
sidered “inadequate.” Stage 2 is of 
course impossible of completion unless 
the educational goals have been con¬ 
ceived witli sufficient specificity to per¬ 
mit such judgments to be made. 

Stage 3: Agreement i.s reached about the 
changes in instructional means (including 
both the paper curriculum and instmetor 
behavior) that must be made, in order to 
achieve the goals which the analysis of 
Stage 2 has revealed remain unachieved. 
The objection may be raised that with 
Stage 8, the cycle has left the field of cur¬ 


riculum evaluatiou and has entered the 
field of ciuriculum revision. One an¬ 
swer to this objection is that these two 
fields are obviously two sides of die 
same coin. It is an artificial distinction 
(fruitful only for tempOraty, analytic 
purposes) to speak about the evaluative 
process as though decisions regarding 

curricular change were not part of it_ 

or about curricular change as though it 
were not part of the evaluative process. 
Stage 4: Agreement is reached on the 
means that will most effectively create 
the instructional changes (both in the 
written cuniculum and in instructor be¬ 
havior) that are called for at the com¬ 
pletion of Stage 3, 

Stage 5: The retraining or self-education 
of the instnicLional staff called for at the 
completion of Stage 4 Ls undertaken. 

The objection may be rnised that with 
Stages 4 and 5, tlie cycle—having al¬ 
ready absorbed tlie field of curriculum 
revision—has again left evaluation be¬ 
hind, and is now operafing in the field of 
in-service faculty education. This objec¬ 
tion, like the one raised at Stage 2, derives 
from an artificial distinction between cur¬ 
ricular change and change in instmetor 
behavior. It rests on the na'ive view that 
a change in tire written cuniculum will 
in some automatic way translate itself 
into appropriate changes in tlie class¬ 
room. The philosophy here being pre¬ 
sented, on the other hand, finds not the 
“paper” curriculum hut the “real” cur- 
ricinum at the center of the educative 
process. 

Stage 6: Some time is allowed fur clianged 
instructor behavior to become habitual, 
during which continuous effort is exerted 
to prevent regression. 

Stage 7; The statements of educational 
goals are re-examined and revised in lire 
fight of the experiences undergone duiit^ 
the preceding stages of the cyde. 

Once Stage 7 has been completed, ^ 
group is ready for Stage 1 once again. 
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It is to be noted that the cycle just 
described begins with “evaluation in its 
narrowest sense—that is, assessment of 
student achievement—and moves to the 
plans for curricular change, with noi em¬ 
phasis on tlie desirable changes in in¬ 
structor behavior; it then moves on to a 
determinatioTi of the means for instructor 
lowth, or self-education, or retraining 
whichever term seems most suitable in 
different contexts), and to die imple¬ 
mentation of those means; and then, alter 
an appropriate lapse of time, to a refor¬ 
mulation of the educational goals and to 
die assessment of student achievement 
once again. 

In this full "assessment-retraining” 
cycle. Stages 1 and 2—which constitute 
evaluation in the narrow sense—can be 
looked upon as successful only if they 
lead to Stages 4, 5, 6, and 7. Hence, 
evaluation in this narrow sense must be 
judged in terms of its contribution to the 
success of a complete cycle from Stage I 
through Stage 7. If the cycle is not com¬ 
pleted, then the ellotts expended on be¬ 
half of any of the stq)s must, to a large 
degree, be fruitless, 

An evaluation report diat ends up in 
a file drawer and is forgotten has ob¬ 
viously made no contribution to tlie 
"assessment-retraining” cycle outlined 
above, except perhaps for the specific 
faculty members directly involved in 
that particular evaluation study. For 
those individuals, it is quite likely that 
Stages 3, 4, and 5, to some degree at 
least, will actually have taken place as 
part of the direct evaluative process 
which they experienced firsthand. 

Hie stages of the cycle ouflined above 
were described as they might take place 
under ideal conditions. In actual prac¬ 
tice in the field of general education 
(and elsewhere) under present condi¬ 
tions, the cycle poses great difficulties. 
One great difficulty is encountered at the 
“a-ssessment” end, and a second great 


difficulty is encountered at the "retrain¬ 
ing” end. 

The difficulty encountered at the 
stages which are concenied with assess¬ 
ment of student achievement derives 
from our inability at the present time 
to measure adequately the most signifi¬ 
cant outcomes toward which roost gen¬ 
eral education programs are aimed. This 
observation is not intended to miniiTiize 
the phenomenal progress which has 
taken place in educational measurement 
during the last several decades; it in¬ 
tends merely to describe a generally 
recognized state of affairs. 

The preceding paragraph includes the 
phrase "at the present time.” There is 
indeed, however, a question as to 
whether some of the general education 
outcomes will ever be capable of satis¬ 
factory measurement. Let us consider 
one pointed example- Almost every 
faculty group responsible for planning 
and implementing a general education 
program considers itself responsible for 
building in students, to a very high de- 
g\-ee, the desire to continue their gen¬ 
eral education in a variety of noninsli- 
tutional ways after completion of the 
formal program. The principle earlier 
expounded whidi distinguishes between 
"a general education” and “a general 
education program” makes quite clear 
why such a progi-am must be considered 
ineffective if this desire is not strongly 
created. To "mea^sure” this desire means 
that the student must be followed dur¬ 
ing his years after completing the pro¬ 
gram itself; it means that his attempts 
to continue his owri general education 
must he appraised—and, obviously, such 
appraisal cannot take place satisfactorily 
except through an analysis of all of the 
factors Outside the student’s control 
which favor or frustrate attempts on his 
part to continue his general education. 
This Is obviously an impossible task on 
airy mass basis; and it may well be an 
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impossible task even on the case study 
basis. 

For a number of odier long-term out- 
comes, it appears that witfiin tlie next 
decade, perhaps, instruments may be de¬ 
veloped in which confidence can be 
placed; but they are just now in the proc¬ 
ess of fonnation, and there must first take 
place several strenuous years of experi¬ 
mentation. We seem, indeed, to have 
already entered this stage.* 

Another illustration may serve to 
sharpen the point whidi is under dis- 
(3ussion. About three years ago, the 
Council on Evaluation at San Francisco 
State College, in its discussions about 
means for measuring the cornplex criti- 
cal-diinking ability,® tried to formulate 
a working definition of ‘‘open-minded¬ 
ness” which would provide the basis for 
constructing an instrument to measure 
the presence of this quality. Preliminary 
wortog definitions were; 

A closed mind: an attitude which, if put 
into words, would run: On those contro¬ 
versial and other issues on whidr I have 
a clear opinion, I do not ihlnk my opinloa 
will change in the future. 

Art open mind: an attitude which if put 
into words, would run; It is quite possible 
that any or all of the opiniona I now hold 
1)11 controversial or odiet issues may change 
in the future. 

*It is obvious that tests cwvering subject- 
matter mastery or competence In elementary in¬ 
tellectual sidlls arc not here in question. But 
ne respectable general educntrcn program limits 
its avowed getus to thnae urtderstandings and 
competences. 

' These discussions culminated in a project 
which used an interesting, locally constructed 
instrument to measure five primary sibilitLes in¬ 
volved in critical thinking, The project is 
briefly described in a chapter on the evaluation 
program at San Francisco State College which 
spears in Paul Diessel (ed.), Evaluation in 
General Educirtion, a volume to be published 
soon by die W. C. Brown Co., Dubtique, Iowa. 
The project is fully described in a report issued 
at Stin Francisco State College; Joseph Axelrod, 
The Miles Woods Prefect; An Attempt to 
Measure Some Aspects of Critical Thinking 
(1953), 


An instrument was constructed which 
proceeded by paired items. In each pair, 
the odd-numbered item posed a contro¬ 
versial issue. For exam^e: Do you be¬ 
lieve illuess may he cured miraculously 
in answer to prayer? Should you try to 
be good even to people who are evUP 
Has our country been continuously ap¬ 
proaching closer and closer to the demo¬ 
cratic ideal? Is monogamy the best sys- 
tem of marriage? In ^ even numbered 
item of eadi pair, the student was asked 
to select two responses. One response 
was to be chosen from among these 
three: 

A—^In the past I have thought about the 
problem raised in the preceding ques¬ 
tion, and I have always held the same 
opinion about it that I hold now, 

B—In the past I have tliought about the 
problem raised in the preceding ques¬ 
tion, and I have not always belcT the 
same opinion about it that I hold now. 
C—In die post, I really have not thouglit 
about tfie problein raised in the preced¬ 
ing question, and the opinion I ex¬ 
pressed in my answer to it represents 
my immediate renction to the question. 

The second response was to be chosen 
from these two: 

D —1 believe diat in the future I will not 
change the Opinion I gave for the pe- 
ceding question. 

E—believe it Is possible that in the fu¬ 
ture I may change my opinion about 
the problem asked in the preceding 
question. 

After the instrument had been adminis¬ 
tered to about six hundred students, we 
began to have some quesOoo about Its 
adequacy. Our doubts began when, in 
discussing it, one of us asked whether our 
definition of opeai-mindedness meant tbjri: 
an open-minded individual cooM never 
have strong convictions. Not nacessap- 
ily, die reply ran, since what Is neeassK^ 
for a strong oonvictiem is preaea* ee»*' 
talnty. But the deflnidon welmd 
permits an opon-mlnded hufivMuid' te 
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have present certainty aa an issue; what 
it would deny him is the conviction that 
his present certainly will continue in¬ 
definitely into the future. It became ap¬ 
parent, then, that if ‘‘open-mindedness” 
permits present certainty but does not 
permit future certainty, it must result, if 
it is to b© opta'ative, in continuous or at 
least periodic re-examinatian of one’s 
views and a reaffiimalion or a modifica¬ 
tion of them, Otherwise, what appears 
to be “open-mindedness” may in fact be 
simply habitual iudecision or even a con¬ 
stant yielding to expediency- 

“Open-mindedness,” therefore, is an at¬ 
titude which is intimately related to the 
whole range of knowledge and skills that 
will prompt their po.^sessor, and enable 
him, to subject his views to constant re¬ 
examination. It became apparent to us 
that this entire “complejd' of attitudes, 
knowledge, and skOU had to be meas¬ 
ured at a variety of points before the 
data collected about a single symptom 
could become meaningful. The danger 
with our “open-mindedness" instrument 
was that whde we were indeed getting at 
a symptom of x, we could not be certain 
that it was a symptom of x only. Similar 
dangers can be pointed out for almost 
every instrument now used which at¬ 
tempts to go beyond subject-matter com¬ 
petence and elementary intellectual 
skills 

So much for the first of the two main 
difficulties which are encountered when 
the evaluation cycle outlined above is pul 
into practice. This difficulty—the One 
which prevents successful completion of 
the assessment stages of the cycle—^is 
fairly widely recognized. But even if 
the first two stages of the cycle were pos¬ 
sible of acliievement. the contribution 
which the testing experts can make is 
destined to he undermined until the 
achievements of Stages 4, 5, and 6 are 
brought to a higher degree of success 
than generally obtains at present. Tlie 
data collected by measuring student per¬ 


formance with respect to educational 
goals will remain essentially valueless un¬ 
til better ways are found for moving into 
the succeeding stages of the cycle and 
converting the recommendatious of ffie 
assessment process into the daily prac¬ 
tices of the dassi'oom. 

It was earlier asserted that tlie several 
course staffs in a general education pio- 
g»-am, once it is under way, hold the key 
to success or failure- The implications 
of this principle, it was further stated, are 
such as to render inadequate the tradi- 
tiovial notions of curriculum evalmtion 
under which a large number of institu¬ 
tions ate now operating. It can now be 
seen that the statements of the preceding 
paragraph begin to make explicit some 
of those implications. 

The principle that the several course 
staffs in a general education program 
hold the key to success or failure rests 
upon a number of assumptions. Among 
them are these, First, the most crucid 
element in success or failure in a gen¬ 
eral education program (or in any cur¬ 
riculum ) is the individual teacher in the 
program—his attitudes, knowledge, class¬ 
room practices, and so forth. Second, 
an institution hiring an instructor for a 
general education program is responsible 
for training him* to teach in that pro¬ 
gram. The usual Ph.D, degree and the 
usual types of teaching experience do not 
fully prepare instructors to teach in gen¬ 
eral education courses. Third, the best 
setting for continuous and stimulating 
instructor learning is a unified, stable, in¬ 
timate staff group consisting of individ¬ 
uals with common interests and compe¬ 
tences, and also with variegated interests 
and backgrounds. 

If these assvunptions are accepted, 
then, in the light of the evaluative cycle 
earlier outlined, an evaluation of a gen- 

‘The word "training” will he token, it Is 
hoped, in none oi its ohnoxiaus senses. Above 
all, the word “training" here does not mean 
“supervlsloii" in its usual manifestations in the 
educatlonfj world. 
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oral education curriculum must, in addi¬ 
tion to other things it investigates, also 
appraise the effectiveness of the various 
course staff “groups" as important means 
(or continuous faculty self-education. 

It appears, therefore, that an effective 
evaluative process proceeds simultane¬ 
ously on dnec levels. On Level 1, it 
would seek to discover how students are 
behaving, and how they continue to be¬ 
have, with respect to the goals of the 
program being evaluated. On Level 2, 
it would seek to discover how instructors 
behave in dieir contacts with students. 
If the end of evaluation is, as has been 
asserted, the improvement of in.'itruction, 
then investigations on Level 1 must re¬ 
main fniidess unless investigations on 
Level 2 are undertaken. A successful 
evaluation program would sedc further to 
discover the relationships between the 
data obtained on Level 1 and the data 
obtained on Level 2. On Level 3, it 
would seek to discover how staff “groups” 
behave and the ways by which they may 
most effectively contribute to desirable 
instructor behavior in the classroom, If 
it is true that the staff “group" is the best 
potential setting for the self-education 
and mutual education of staff members, 
then in addition to its operation on Leu- 
els 1 and 2, evaluation is oveilooldng an 
important part of its task if it does not 
attempt to appraise the contribution 
made by the course staffs—these potenti¬ 
ally strong means for instructor learning 
—to the improvement of instruction. 

The preceding discussion has at¬ 
tempted to clarify three important criteria 
by which a program in curriculum evalu¬ 
ation may be appraised. 

The criterion which has just been dis¬ 
cussed has to do with the kinds of prob¬ 
lems and the kinds of answers ffrat 
emerge from die evaluative process. 
That discussion emphasized the wide 
range of evaluative problems with which 
a successful evaluation program would 


he concerned, Hand in hand with the 
wide range of appropriate problems goes, 
of course, the wide range of techniques 
that must be used, Tests designed to re¬ 
veal mastery of subject matter or per¬ 
formance in skills constitute only a small 
area of the possibilities that have been 
developed. In addition to pre-test and 
post-test situations, evaluation studies 
will include analyses of student opinion 
data and faculty opinion data; reports 
of faculty seminars, institutes, and work¬ 
shops; analyses of data collected by 
means of class observers' process records, 
personality Lavatories, attitude scales, 
projective tests, student interviews, and 
so on. 

The first criterion, discussed at the be¬ 
ginning of this article, had to do with 
the objective toward which curriculum 
evaluation is undertaken. The second 
criterion had to do with the degree and 
intensity of involvement in the equation 
program experienced by the teaching 
personnel at an institution carrying on 
such a program. 

With respect to this second criterion, 
a few words must now be added. The 
single point earlier made about the sec¬ 
ond criterion asserted, in effect that the 
most effective evaluator is the teaching 
group itself. In the discussion of the 
tfrird criterion, it became obvious fliat 
while the ultimate desired change in the 
educative process comes, of course, in 
the student, improvement in n program 
that is intended to change fire student 
will come only if those responsible for 
carrying out that program in the dass- 
room themselves undergo change. As fn 
the case of their students, mmnbem of 
the teaching staff will undergo changer 
in a desirable direction only 3 the 
ingness to do so is present. An. instnWlffl? 
is not likely to desire such change 
he himself undergoes the process of dl^ 
covering the reasons that make the 
change desirable. This process of dis¬ 
covery for membejra of the teaching staff 
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can come only if they themselves initiate 
and vrork on the projects that will tell 
them most about themselves and their 
students, It may clarify the principle 
here being expounded to overstate it; a' 
teaching gi'cmp will be more likely to 
change in a desired direction as a result 
of an inadequate evaluation study thw 
themselves have done than as a result 
of a very adequate study done by an out¬ 
side agency. 

Among such self-evaluation projects, 
obviously, objective bodies of data 
shonld be edited wheievei sudi a col¬ 
lection is appropriate. A number of fruit¬ 
ful reports, noweveij can result from staff 
delibeiatioDS which are not preceded hy 
extensive compflations of data, except 
as they have incidentally been gathered 
in the instructors' experience with stu¬ 
dents. Evaluation reports which are 
based on the pooled opinions of those 
closest to a given instructional problem 
also have, without question, a signi¬ 
ficant place in a full-scale evaluation 
program. 

If the faculty group is to be the evalu¬ 
ator, what then happens to the Evaluator? 
The answer follows from what has been 
stated, He helps the staffs do their evalu¬ 
ation jobs in whatever way he can. He 

g ives advice when & pioject is set up; 

e gives aid in the construction of instru¬ 
ments; he suggests mechanics of scoring, 
if necessary. He does whatever he can 
to help the staff do the job for itself. 

An oveixealoiis desire to follow the 
principle upon which the second criterion 
rests—^the principle of wide faculty par¬ 
ticipation in the evaluative process— 
lurings with it, however, a possible dan¬ 
ger. The danger is that coercion may be 
exerted upon the faculty to do projects 
in self-study. Obviously such an ap¬ 
proach will yield a great deal of "busy- 
work” among a faculty group; hut it will 
be meaningless for the most part, and 
may even cause considerable hostility. 
The atmosphere, rather, most be created 


in which faculty members will want to 
seek aid and cEurry on self-study projects, 
In a word, a college administration must 
use the same skill and the same genuine 
democratic leadership in motivating ia- 
stnictor.s, as the really fine teacher uses 
in motivalmg his students. 

The intention in this article has been 
to analyze the distinguishing marks ol 
genuine programs in curriculum evalua¬ 
tion. Since evaluation has becomo some- 
diing of a fad in recent years in the edu¬ 
cational world, institutions now run the 
danger of indulging in it for the sake 
of being able to say they have done it 
Dozens of evaluation studies have been 
and are beirtg prepared, some at con¬ 
siderable cost to theiz respective institu¬ 
tions (or to the various foundations), ex¬ 
hibiting a high level of technical com¬ 
petence, and concluding very often, with 
sound recommendations. But since a sig¬ 
nificant number of these studies have not 
resulted in changes in attitudes and be¬ 
haviors on the part of the instructional 
staff, on whose behalf many of them were 
undertaken, they have in one sense done 
more harm than good- They have done 
harm because die institution undertaking 
them has been deceived into fee notion 
that something worth while in the way 
of evaluation has heen accomplished. 

It feus appear.s feat the appraisal of an 
evaluation program is itself as difficult 
as fee appraisal of a cuniculutn. And 
evaluators, who are so quick to advise 
instructional staffs to subject their own 
plans and practices constantly to a re¬ 
examination in fee li^t of their instruc¬ 
tional goals, might do well to turn feis 
advice upon themselves. 

We would all do well to ask, at each 
stage in fee planning and execution of 
an evaluation of a course or program; In 
what way will this step really contribute 
to fee improvement of instruction (in its 
widest sense) in fee course or in the 
program? 
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T he anned services have a unique 
graduate school in the Industrial Col¬ 
lege of the Aimed Forces. It is here that 
the nJlitary is introduced to a broad edu¬ 
cational program quite unlike the usual 
stereo^ed training that is predominant 
among military institutions. A true 
graduate study approach is undertaken 
in conducbng its courses. Research, 
seminars, and a studious atmosphere con¬ 
tribute to die accomplishment of the 
mission of this highest educational insti¬ 
tution in the national defense organiza- 
tion The college not only emphasizes 
the unity between the armed services, 
but the fundamentally close relationship 
which must exist between the civilian 
and military elements in building a 
strong America. 

It is the only military school of its 
kind in the world which devotes its at¬ 
tention exclusively to such vitally im- 
portant problems as: What makes the 
United States a powerful nation; how 
have we achieved the prominent indus¬ 
trial position we occupy as a v«>rld 
leader; what are the social assets which 
contribute to our strength as a demo¬ 
cratic nation; what are tiie strengths of 
OUT educational system; is our system of 
government meeting the inevitable 
changes of a progressive world; how well 
are we using our national physical re¬ 
sources; and how are the principles of 
our free-enterprise economy admng to 
our national power. The college objec¬ 
tively and critically studies how we can 
strengthen the basic elements of social, 
economic, governmental, spiritual, and 
military progress. 

The Industrial College has won dis¬ 
tinction for itself by recognizing the need 


for constant review of its own program, 
It has been courageous enough to alter 
the educational philosophy and curri¬ 
culum to fit rapidly changing world con¬ 
ditions. No medieval hidebound curri¬ 
culum based on educatimuj cust(»n and 
tradition can long survive such a scrutiny 
as is the practice in this institution. A 
highly specialized group of professors, 
industrialists, and nmitary officers makes 
up a team to keep abreast of the aced- 
erated pace of changes and fit them into 
the needs of the college in both the selee- 
tion of lecturers and outriculum. 

For example, the college originally 
dealt primardy with the national efforts 
which are fundamental to a successful 
mobilization in wartime. It previously 
had conducted its courses for mlUtaiy 
officers only. The present college philo¬ 
sophy is that a mobilization base must 
be created in peacetime. A successfid 
war cffoit depemds on our civilian man¬ 
power, education, and skills; on our na¬ 
tural resources, ^eir intelligent coruter- 
vation and efficient utilization; on our 
industrial production; and Our dvdian 
technical and mauageiial know-how. 
Knowing that many ton defense as^m- 
meuts must be occupied by cdvlLtens, ^ 
college now adn^s civUian as well as 
military studerds. Military and 
study side by side, in con^lete har¬ 
mony, equality, and fraternity. 

In addressing the college, Pre^dei^ 
Eisenhower, an ahurmus, once said tfwtt 
wars are no longer fought ^ atmios ck 
navies, but by nations. The 
teaches that our mfittaiy fm £$ 

no greater than our economlo 
Our buaioessmoB, teiohm, fantwa, 
mtists, and facteny work^ kvu ^ 
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pie on whom our national security ulti¬ 
mately rests, On them, and their ability 
and willingness, depends our military 
might Many military decisions are 
strongly influenced by social, industrial, 
politick, psychological, and economic 
factors. It is the role of tile Industrial 
College to make our leaders of tlie fu¬ 
ture aware of these factors and their in¬ 
terrelationships. 

The college is the repository for the 
best and most recent publications on mo¬ 
bilization and what it really means. The 
college has a specialized library. Its 
forty-fi,\'e thousand volumes cover every 
subject related to the school mission. 
Unlike some, this is a working library. 
The books do more than gather dust on 
dark shelves. Students, lecturers, and 
faculty alike, probe into the very heart 
of critical problems, bending every effort 
to sift out meaningful facts, concepts, and 
influences that beat on mobilization. In 
fact, the latest thinking of the college 
is that perhaps the word "mobilization” 
does not convey the true import of its 
curricular objective. It thinks that maybe 
a more descriptive title suclr as "national 
defense” or “emergency management of 
the national economy" would impart a 
better and more inclusive meaning. 
Truly, the wcrd "mobilization” does not 
prompt many individuals to think of the 
scope of the problems involved and mul¬ 
titude of things, people, and plans that 
Such a move would generate. 

The college does not attempt to teach 
anyone how we should mobilize for war 
or how we should plan for national se¬ 
curity. Instead, the intent is to help the 
student understand all the factors which 
must be considered before making deci¬ 
sions and which must be involved in any 
intelligent national security planning. 

Presently, the college is coordinated 
under the Joint Chiefs of Staff as a result 
of the National Security Act of 1947, The 
Industrial College was bom in 1924 
amidst the feeling that the Armed Forces 


had an ineffective supply system during 
Woi'ld War I, At first it was known as 
the Army Industrial College, Its first 
class consisted of nine Army ofScers, The 
following year and thereafter tlie Navy 
joined the students and faculty, tliereby 
establishing the Joint nature of the col¬ 
lege. The Secretaries of War and Navy 
redesignated it as the Industrial College 
of die Armed Forces in 1946, 

Mission 

The charter of the college eicplicitly 
sets forth its objectives and goals as 
follows: 

... prepare selected officers of the anned 
forces for important command, staff, and 
planning asslenments in the Department 
of Defense ana to prepare selected dvihaiu 
for important industrial mobilization plan¬ 
ning assignments in any government agency 
by; 

—Interrelating the econamio factors with 
political, militaiy, and psycholngicnl fac¬ 
tors; 

—a study in all phases of national economy; 
—interrelating the planning of joint stra¬ 
tegic planning and national policy plan¬ 
ning; 

—conducting a CQurse of study of peace¬ 
time and potential wartimo govern¬ 
mental organizations and the most effec¬ 
tive wartime controls. 

The course of study is designed to pro¬ 
vide the students with an understanding 
of the principles, policies, operations, and 
organizations involved in economic mo¬ 
bilization which will be of value to them 
iu dieir future assignments. The objec¬ 
tive of the college is to prepare students 
to recognize problems in the field of eco¬ 
nomic mobilization os th^ arise, deter¬ 
mine the issues involved, evaluate the 
facts, and teadi considered conclusions 
thereon. An understanding of the basic 
economic aspects of national security dur¬ 
ing peacetime and war alike is a funda- 
memtal requirement in the science of 
modern war. 
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The furdamaital concept that under¬ 
lies oil activities of the ICAF is tliat na- 
tiouid security is the product of an in- 
dushial-militaiy effort. Any successful 
wai', large or small, hot or cold, must be 
die product of teamwork by a civilian- 
nulitary team. The more each half of 
this team knows about the needs, prob¬ 
lems, attitudes, limitations, responsibili¬ 
ties, and organization of the other, the 
more efficiently tii© team will opiate, 
The Industrial College is dedicated to the 
achievement of closer cooperation, more 
harmony, better understanding, greater 
sympathy, and smoother functioning of 
the civilian-military defease team. 

Top-level assignments on such a team 
must be filled by generalists, not spe- 
dalists. Broad knowledge and under¬ 
standing are required. It is the purpose 
of the college to ensure that its gradu¬ 
ates do have a broad outlook and that 
they are generalists. This was succincliy 
expressed by the commandant. Rear Ad¬ 
miral Wesley McL, Hague, when he told 
a class that they could expect to receive 
ten months of education but not ten min¬ 
utes of training. 

Board of ^tdvisers 

In addition to the staff and faculty, the 
college has a Board of Advisers, ap¬ 
pointed by the commandant, consisting 
of civilians prominent in the fields of 
education, industry, and government. 
The members of the Board of Advisers 
have accepted, individually and col¬ 
lectively, the responsibility of provid¬ 
ing tile commandant with professional, 
scientific, and technical counsel on mat¬ 
ters relating to the mission of the college 
and policies and methods for its most 
effective accomplishment. The board in¬ 
cludes Professor Stanley F. Toele, as¬ 
sociate dean of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Dr. 
Blake R. Van Leer, president of Georgia 
Institute of Technology, Dr. Shepard B. 
Clough of Columbia Univtsrsily, Dr. 
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James Creese, president of Drexel In¬ 
stitute of Technology, and Dr, F.dwaid 
A. Fitzpatrick, president of Mount Mary 
College. 

ffducnttonol rneihods 

Under the direction of the deputy com¬ 
mandant, the staff and faculty members 
set up a schedule of Instruction, lectures, 
and a general plan of operation for the 
ten-month course. Graduate methods of 
study are utilized in the form of individ¬ 
ual research, committee research, semi¬ 
nars, conferences, and interviews. The 
student has only a minimum amount of 
requii'ed fundamental reading, and the 
other reading he does is on his own. 
He usually has a half-day of study time 
which he may devote to me extensive re¬ 
search, reading, and writing needed to 
complete reports, theses, and presen¬ 
tations required by the college. 

The meffiods of instnidion are varied 
and comprehensive. Here again the stu¬ 
dent does most of his work as research, 
outside the classroom. As each of the 
subjects is studied, the student body is 
formed into a series of committees, cor- 
responcling in number to the major prob¬ 
lems considered in that subject, Each 
committee member, guided and assisted 
by members of the faculty, develops his 
assigned phase of the suited. At the 
very beginning it is pointed out that 
there arc no textbook or "schoor answers 
to the problems; each student contributes 
his ideas and research, and the results 
are pooled into a committee report dwt 
is given before the student body In an 
oral presentation. 

The principal means for fnforming the 
students of tne many phases and prob¬ 
lems of economic mobilization are lefr- 
hues and seminars. The lectures are 
given by faculty members and Iw Out¬ 
standing visiting specials. TheydeaJln 
a critical and thorou^ meniaer ^0 
central issues and proUsms mot 10831 
each asped of the course, PWin«ry fittt- 
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pliasis is placed, in the lectures, upon a 
dear statement of the over-aH situation, 
an analysis of major conditions and con¬ 
trolling factors, die interpretation of past 
expGiionce, present treoclSi and possible 
future developments. Free and frank 
questioning of the lecturers and joint dis¬ 
cussions of the subjects by the lecturers, 
faculty, and students are encouraged. 
The college draws lecturers from a vast 
field, oarrfully selecting such promineot 
individuals as Dr. Detlev W- Bronk. pres¬ 
ident of Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research and former president of Johns 
Hopkins University, Dr. Norman Maier, 
noted psychologist and author, and Dr. 
Arthur F. Burns, chairman of the Eco¬ 
nomic Advisers to the President, 

Seminars are designed to supplement 
lectures and the individual research of 
students by affording opportunities for 
informal discussion in small groups witli 
invited professional men and eiqierts on 
such matters as relate to problems as¬ 
signed to committees or individual stu¬ 
dents for study and reports. The semi- 
DEirs furtlrcr provide students witli valu¬ 
able experience in die conduct of, and 
participation in, discussion groups; in 
exteniporaneous presentation of ideas 
and viewpoints; and in the analysis of 
problems under discussion. 

Anodiei essential part of die instruc¬ 
tion consists of special lecturers who 
come to speak on timely problems of to¬ 
day. Sometimes these lectures are ^ven 
in conjunction with the Industrial Col¬ 
lege's sister institution, the National War 
College. Visual aids are extensively 
used by nearly all lecturers. In addition, 
field trips are made to industrial and 
military installations where the Student 
comes in contact with the production 
processes and problems involved. These 
“extraourriculars" are invaluable in giv¬ 
ing the student an over-all picture of 
just how broad and compr^ensive a 
problem mobili7.ation presents. 


On'entntion 

The college has a very thorou^ orien¬ 
tation program. Two months before the 
opening class a welcoming letter is sent 
to each new student. Enclosed is a bro¬ 
chure giving information about die col¬ 
lege, its course of study, housing in the 
Washington area, transportation, and 
services available to the students while 
attending the college. Each student 
is asked to furnish a brief biography 
and photograph of himself. These are 
reproduced and bound in book fona. A 
copy is issued to each student and in¬ 
structor. This has proven a real aid in 
getting acquainted witli each other. In¬ 
structors are able to call students by 
name at the first class meeting. 

On opening day, registration is ac¬ 
complished in a brief, efficient proce¬ 
dure. Students are assisted wiA any 
personal problems (hey may have, bag¬ 
gage delivery, pay coUeclion, mail, and 
so forth. Name tags are issued to fur- 
dier assist faculty and students in get¬ 
ting acquainted. Each student is in¬ 
dividually greeted and welcomed by the 
commandant. 

The Orientation course begins with a 
brief outline of what economic mobiliza¬ 
tion means, what fields it covers, and 
how they will be approached during 
die coming academic year. In effect, the 
students are given a fairly detailed pre¬ 
view of die year’s work. They are told 
what they can es^ect from the course, 
and what the college expects from them. 

Following this preview, the orientation 
inchides a short intensive refresher 
course in basic economics. This is fol¬ 
lowed by a short study of Public Admin¬ 
istration at the federal level. The stu¬ 
dents are thus acquainted with all gov¬ 
ernment agencies that play a part in 
economic mobilization. Also part of the 
orientation course is a subcourse called 
Executive Development. The purpose of 
diis study is to analyze and evaluate the 
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individual qualities and slcOls that con- 
nibute to the effectiveness of executives. 
Xhe case method of mstmction has been 
used for this purpose wiflv marked suc¬ 
cess. Conference participation and lead¬ 
ership is part of the Executive Develop¬ 
ment subcourse. 

Concurrent with these subjects, the 
students begin a Public Speaking coiuse 
that runs for ten weeks. The Industrial 
College believes that senior oIBcers must 
be able to express their thouglits clearly 
and forcefully in writing and orally to 
both large and small groups. 

fields of study 

A Manpower course follows the orien¬ 
tation program and consists of a study 
dealing with manpower logistics in con¬ 
nection widi the mobilization o£ the na¬ 
tional economy and the Armed Forces. 
Consideration is given to organizational, 
political, and social problems of public 
health, education, community services, 
and public housing. The purpose of this 
unit is to advance a knowledge and un¬ 
derstanding of the principles, policies, 
and procedures essential tor the most 
effective use of manpower during eco¬ 
nomic and militaiy mobilization. 

A survey is made of selected natural 
and related resources of the United States 
and other nations, pointing out their es- 
sentiahty for the maintenance of a war 
economy. Attention is focused on the 
quantity, character, availability, and dis¬ 
tribution of the materials; the major con¬ 
ditions or problems affecting their pro¬ 
curement and supply; and measures to 
overcome deficiencies. 

Included in the study of Technological 
Progress are studies of tlie nature and 
conditions of research and development; 
orgarizatioD, operation, and relation¬ 
ships of governmental, industrial, educa¬ 
tional, and private agencies concerned 
with research and devdopment; and rep¬ 
resentative programs and special proj¬ 
ects such as atomic energy, guided mis- 
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siles, and the logistical problems arising 
from developments in new weapons and 
weapon systems. 

Other subjects, which follow, strive to 
get most thorough coverage in this bro^ 
field. There is a study in Requirements, 
which covers the probl^ns of detenoin- 
ing military, civflian, and foreign-aid ma¬ 
terial requirements and the atbustment 
of these requirements to nationaf produc¬ 
tive capaci^. Continuing along the line 
of logistics, a study in Procurement is 
oEered, which places its emphasis on the 
policies, problems, and functions of the 
procurement agencies of die Department 
of Defense, their legal basis, and thek 
implementing directives. 

A section on Economic Stabilization 
analyzes such factors as price and profit 
controls, allocations and priorities, ra¬ 
tioning, wage and salary stabilization, 
financial policies, and fiscal controls. The 
objective of tiie course is to ensure that 
the students will gain some understand¬ 
ing of die factors involved and the con¬ 
trols and policies necessary in attempting 
the stabilization of the national economy 
in time of war or defense emergency. 

Pour other sections are given which 
lead up to the final presentation. These 
are Distribution Logistics, Production, 
Public Services, Economic Potential, and 
Joint Strategic-Logistic Planning. At the 
near conclusion or the entire ten-month 
course, there is a summation of all of 
the factors previously presented in a final 
offering called Mobilization, ft Is hote 
that the student collates all the infonna- 
tion he has acquired and finds a lexical 
pattern that may heretofore have been 
rather obscured by details. 

Extension courses 

The Extension Division of the Indus¬ 
trial College conducts two courses arUi- 
tional to me ten-month resident course 
held in Waslnngton, D.C. One of these 
is the National Resources ConfeEaneeSf 
held in major industrial centers of die 
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United States. These conferences, hichly 
condensed versions of the resident 
course, arc made up of two Armed 
Forces officer teams of six officers each 
who visit these urban areas and give 
select lectures for a two-week period. 
Sponsored jointly by both die local mili¬ 
tary commander and a civilian organiza¬ 
tion, usually the Chamber of Commerce, 
civilians and officers are invited to attend, 
Local civilian leaders of industry, busi¬ 
ness, education, labor, and civic groups 
are selected through the civilian organi¬ 
zation to attend the conference. Reserve 
officci's, of all services, are called to ac¬ 
tive duty to attend and, upon successful 
completion of the course, receive a Cer¬ 
tificate of Completion. 

The Correspondence Study course is 
titled "Emergency Management of the 
National Economy,” and it covers almost 
die same subject matter as the resident 
course. This course is more complete 
than the two-week National Resources 
Conferences and allows a foUaw-up to 
diose who wish to pursue the topics fur¬ 
ther. It is condensed so that the average 
student may complete the entire course 
in twelve months. The course is open to 


Reserve, Regular, or National Guard of- 
fleers of all military services, including 
the Coast Guard. Civilians who might 
reasonably bo expected to hold key gov¬ 
ernmental Or industrial positions in time 
of national emergency are also entitled 
to eni'oll, Since its inception in 1950, 
some two thousand seven hundred and 
fifty persons have satisfactorily com¬ 
pleted the course. The importance of 
this valuable and enlightening medium 
of the extension coui'ses is gaining yearly 
as evidenced by the increasing amount 
of participation and favorable reception. 

From this description of the Industrial 
College of the Armed Forces, profes¬ 
sional educators will see that tliis really 
is a unique military school. The atten¬ 
tion to thorough student orientation, the 
instructional methods, the specific ninn 
and objectives, the inspirational addresses 
by authoritative American thinkers, aU 
confonn to die best that has been de¬ 
veloped by civilian colleges, lire caliber 
of tile students, the broad educational 
approach, the academic freedom, and its 
constantly improved curriculum should 
entitle this college to take its place in the 
ranks of the best of American graduate 
Schools. 



The Council at Work 

Statement of Arthnr S. Adams 

Before the Special Committee of the House of 
Representatives To Investigate Tax-Exempt 
Foundations, June 17,1954 


I am Arthur S. Adams, President of 
die American Council on Education. My 
request to appear before you today was 
made by the audiority and direction of 
du5 Executive Committee of the Council, 
and I shall present a statement which 
that Committee has unanimoosly ap¬ 
proved. We are deeply concerned that 
the Special Committee may obtain a 
true picture of the role that philanthropic 
foundations have played in connection 
with education. We believe deeply and 
firmly in the importance of education to 
American principles and institutions. 
There often comes to my mind the his¬ 
torical fact that when the settlers of our 
country first came to its shores, they ad¬ 
dressed themselves to building a school 
building almost before they had pro¬ 
vided shelter for themselves. The whole 
story of American greatness, to my mind, 
has been wr itten in terms of educational 
opportunity, 

Especially in times such as these, there 
is need for a clear and accurate public 
understanding of what our schools and 
colleges are trying to do. I believe that 
this Committee ha.s the opportunity to 
perfonn a great service by assisting the 
people to gain such a picture. Hence, 
although it was die understanding of 
many of us that the central focus of 
the investigation was to be the activities 
of foundations, it is gratifying that the 
focus has been broadened to include not 
only the relationships of foundations to 
education but also the relationships of 
education to the public welfare. This 


affords a magnificent opportunity for 
the Committee to present a clear-eyed ju¬ 
dicial appraisal of the importance of edu¬ 
cation to our society, 

Now, let me comment briefly on some 
of the reasons why philanthropic founda¬ 
tions have flourished and multIpHed in 
Ama-ican society as nowhere else in the 
world. It is not because we have a mo¬ 
nopoly of wealth; great fortunes have 
been amassed in other countries. I sug¬ 
gest it is because a climate has been es¬ 
tablished here, an atmosphere of free¬ 
dom which encourages private initia¬ 
tive not merely for selfish purposes but 
for the public welfare. Both federal and 
state governments, from tlie bemnning 
of our history, Lave maintained the po¬ 
sition that it is in the public interest ren 
individuals and groups of individuals to 
contribute voluntarily to worthy causes. 
Advocates of centralized national plan¬ 
ning and action have always oonteided 
that many of these causes could be 
served more efficiently by Government 
In criticism of private initiative, th^ 
have potated out that at times it hw re¬ 
sulted in duplication of effort, lack of 
coordination, sometimes even naive sup¬ 
port of dubious causes. One can accept 
these criticisms in large part and stffl as¬ 
sert with deep conviction frat 
failures and mistakes, private funds, dis¬ 
pensed by independent agencies, Imve 
by and large made an Imprassive abH 
creditable record. Both the mistakes w 
the achlevemrats are symbols of frwa fij 
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Now suppose that tlie climate in Amer¬ 
ica should change, and it should become 
established policy that Governinent 
should regulate the purposes of private 
foundations, their methods of operation, 
and the appointment of their trustees 
and other personnel. What incentive 
would remain for anyone to give to 
diem? It would be much easier simply 
to let the Government collect the money 
in taxes and take the total responsibility 
for the public welfare. 

I take it tliat none of us desire such 
developments. I urge this Committee to 
protect the climate of freedom in which 
we now live. True freedom means die 
right to make mistakes as well as to 
aSiieve successes. Federal control of 
foundations operating witlrin the. broad 
limits of public welfare would not last 
long. Foundations would simply disap¬ 
pear. Free enterprise of any sort vanishes 
under Government dictation. 

Against this background, let us con¬ 
sider briefly the frame of reference sup¬ 
plied to this Committee by its director 
of research to assist it in the current in¬ 
vestigation. I would respectfully suggest 
that the Committee scrutinize the docu¬ 
ment with great care before determining 
what guimng principles should be 
adopted. Several of t&e basic as.sump- 
tions are open to serious question. I 
am confident that the Committee desires 
to approach the study without prejudice 
in the interest of truth. The search for 
truth will obviously he severely ham¬ 
pered if the Committee at the very be¬ 
ginning accepts a series of dubious con¬ 
cepts as the basis for its study, 

I suggest, for example, riiat the Com¬ 
mittee give special consideration to the 
application of the term "un-American.” 
Tlie report of the research director as¬ 
serts that a poLtical change so drastic as 
to constitute a "revolution" took place 
in this country between 1933 and 1936, 
"without violence and with the full con¬ 
sent of the overwhelming majority of 


the electorate." He might have added 
that it was approved by the Gongi-ess 
as soimd public policy and by the Su¬ 
preme Court as constitutional. Later it 
the report there seems to be a definitr, 
implication that some, at least, of the 
changes made at lhat tine were un- 
American. 

It is a strange doctrine indeed that 
the crveiwhelming majority of the Ameri¬ 
can people, acting throng their own 
political and social agencies, can adopt 
un-American pohoies. Certainly the 
American people can rnake mistakes; 
they can also rectify mistakes. One may 
consider the Eighteenth Amendment to 
have been right or wrong, and its repeal 
to be eidier right or wrong; but surely 
both the adoption and die repeal of pro¬ 
hibition were American actions. To take 
any other position is to assume that the 
power resides somewhere, in some group, 
to pass judgment on the decisions of 
the American people made in accord¬ 
ance wlfli the Constitution, and to de¬ 
clare some of these decisions un-Ameri¬ 
can. I am confident that this Committee 
desires neither to arrogate that power 
to itself nor to confer it upon its research 
staff. 

This matter is closely related to the 
definition of "the public interest," The 
research director has recommended that 
this phrase be defined in terms of "the 
principles and form of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, as expressed in our Constitution 
and in our other basic founding docu¬ 
ments.” What this passage seems to im¬ 
ply, in context, is that a foundation or 
odier agency operates in the public in¬ 
terest only when it promotes acceptance 
of a particular theory concerning gov¬ 
ernment, caUed in legal circles, I believe, 
a strict inteipretation of Federal powei's, 

If this Committee desires to discover 
to what extent foundations and other 
organizations have spent money and 
energy in promoting a special theory in 
constitutional law, it has every right to 
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do so. I respectfully suggest, however, 
tliat if the Committee discovers, as it 
well may, that little time and money have 
been so spent, it should report die fact 
in diose t^ms. To report such a con¬ 
clusion to the American people as a find¬ 
ing that foundations and educational 
agencies have failed to Operate in the 
public interest would be a .semantic dis¬ 
tortion of the first order. The American 
people have more than an impression— 
they have a conviction—that efforts to 
control disease, to alleviate poverty, to 
advance science and technology, to ex¬ 
pand libraries and museums, and to do 
many other tilings having nothing to do 
with the promotion of a special brand of 
political philosophy contribute to their 
welfare. Such activities are therefore, 
in any reasonable definition of the term, 
“in the public interest.” All of these 
areas happen to be among those in which 
foundations have been especially active. 

I would suggest further that as part of 
the process of ertablishing a reasonable 
framework for its investigation, this Com¬ 
mittee consider the historic purpose of 
tax exemption, It would appear that this 
privilege was originally related to the 
principle, stated frequently by the 
Founding Fathers, that the power to tax 
is the power to destroy. Tax exemption 
was presumably granted to local and 
state governments to reinforce their free¬ 
dom from Federal controL Tax exemp¬ 
tion was presumably granted to churches 
to reinforce die provision of the First 
Amendment guaranteeing freedom of re¬ 
ligion. Tax exemption was presumably 
granted to educational institutions and 
agencies to reinforce the constitutional 
provision against Federal control of edu¬ 
cation. Similarly, tax exemption was pre- 
sumably granted to other agencies, such 
as hospitals, charitable and welfare or¬ 
ganizations, and philanthropic founda¬ 
tions, on the theory that private initia¬ 
tive should be encouraged in certain 
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broad areas of concern for the public 
welfare. 

A contrary principle, frequently ad¬ 
vanced in recent years and seemingly 
implicit in the report of this Coimrutteex 
research director, is dial tax exemption 
not only confers the right hut carries 
along with it die obligation of Federal 
supervision and, if need be, control. This 
doctrine is itself one of the most revo- 
ludonaiy concepts in the history of Amer¬ 
ican government. It could lead to Fed¬ 
eral control, either by direct regiilotton 
or by threat of removal of &e tax- 
exempt status, not merely of foundations 
but of health services, education, reUgiod, 
and the operations of state and local 
government. It would seem to he highly 
important that this Committee take a 
stand on diis issue and announce in clear 
terms tire extent to which it believes 
Federal control of tax-exempt institii- 
tioirs and agencies is justifiable. 1 should 
think the Committee might questi<m, for 
example, the assumption implicit in the 
report of its research director that the 
Government diould determine the scope 
and direction of research and instruction 
in the social sciences, 

We come now to the reason why the 
American Council on Education has be¬ 
come involved in this investigation. The 
argument of the research dlreotot, seentf 
to be this: 

1. That beginning in 10S3, a political 
'‘revolution" took place in die TJofted 
States, supported by an ovorw^idining 
majority of the electorate, which in some 
of its manifestations seems to the R»- 
search stafi to be un-American. 

2. That the approval of tins so-QflBefcd 
"revolution” by me electorate resiifted 
from their indoctrination by die natters 
educational institutions. 

3. That the indoctrhiaticm w®S ’^gf- 

neered by a closely knit of !»*■ 

tional organizations, iofihiiifcg toe Asasl* 
ican Council on Ednoation. 

The flimsiness of this line of rearon- 
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ing can be demonatrated in many ways. 
One is to consider the tune factor. 

Of the population over 25 years of 
age in 1932, comprising roughly 88 pei- 
cent of our potential electorate, more 
than 60 percent had received no formal 
education beyond dte eighth grade. This 
fact seems to warrant the inference tliat 
more than half the voters completed their 
formal education before 1920. Yet the 
research director, in his own report, notes 
that the American Council of Learned 
Societies was founded in 1919, the Na¬ 
tional Keseardi Council in 1916, the 
Social Science Research Council in 1923, 
flie American Council on Education in 
1918, and the John Dewey Society in 
1936. The assumption that these organi¬ 
zations ^gineeicd a program of mass in¬ 
doctrination through the schools that 
brought about the “revolution” of 1933 
would seem to be an undeserved tribute 
to their power, since in 1920 the oldest 
had been established only four years and 
die two youngest had not yet been con¬ 
ceived. 

Let us approach this matter in another 
way. Tlie director of research says liis 
procedure has been to reason from total 
cSect to primary and secondary causes. 
It would appear that in this instance he 
may have omitted die primary causes and 
have gone far beyond the secondary. 
Would he seriously contend that the 
farmers who roamed the roads of Iowa 
with pitchforks and sliotguns in the early 
19S0’s, or the Industrial workers who 
stood in mile-long bread lines, or the 
veterans who sold apples on street cor¬ 
ners, or the bankrupt businessmen who 
jumped from tenth-story windows did so 
because of something in their educa- 
tional curriculum? Whatever one’s po¬ 
litical persuasion may be, one must con¬ 
cede that, surely, the economic forces 
which brought the industrial machine 
grinding to a halt constituted more im¬ 
portant causes for social change than any 


E ossiblc influence of the little red school- 
ouse. 

Whah then, is die role of education in 
social change? It would appear tliat in a 
democratic society such as ours, where, 
as in all societies, constant changes are 
requited to maintain equilibrium be¬ 
tween the rights of the individual and 
the protective functions of government, 
education serves two essential purposes; 
first, it strengthens the conviction that 
necessary adjustments can be made by 
peaceful means, and, second, by spread¬ 
ing knowledge, it assists tho people and 
their leaders to discover wliat die appro¬ 
priate adjustments are. To say that edu¬ 
cation provides the motivation for change 
because itperfoims these functions is like 
saying that fire engines cause fires be¬ 
cause they are usually present at the 
scene and seem to have a significant role 
in the proceedings. 

It seems apparent, from some of tlie 
testimony previously presented before 
tills Committee, that the director of re¬ 
search and his staff have done a con¬ 
siderable amount of research in die li¬ 
brary. In that process, they have un¬ 
covered, in books and periodicals, nu¬ 
merous statements by educators advocat¬ 
ing specific programs, Individual edu¬ 
cators, like members of other professions, 
are human and are prone to argue that 
their ideas are woitliy of immediate uni¬ 
versal adoption. It would be an unwar¬ 
ranted inference to assume, however, 
that such statements invariably, or even 
usually, reflect prevaUing beliefs Or prac¬ 
tices, The gap between theory and prac¬ 
tice is as great in education as in other 
areas of human activity, such as ethics, 
and as great as the gap between individ¬ 
ual opinions and the consensus in otha 
professions, such as politics. 

Furthermore, professors, as the great 
historian Carl Becker once remarked, are 
by temperament people who think other¬ 
wise. If all their ideas were simul¬ 
taneously adopted, the result would be 
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utter chaos. Hence, by carefully select¬ 
ing his excerpts, one can seoui-e evidence 
fcom educational publications for almost 
anything he may set out to prove. The 
only way to find out what educational 
institutions are actually doing is to ex¬ 
amine them at firsthand, without pre¬ 
conceived ideas. That is a vast under- 
tsking, which the research staff of this 
Comi^ttee has apparently not under¬ 
taken and has certainly had inadequate 
time to complete. 

I suggest to the Committee, therefore, 
that it be wary of conclusions based on 
die wishful thinking of individual edu¬ 
cators ns expressed in hooks and period¬ 
icals. To consider such material as pre¬ 
senting an accurate picture of educational 
practice is like judging the accomplish¬ 
ments of a session of Congress by a se¬ 
lected group of bills introduced rather 
than by the sum total of legislation ac¬ 
tually passed. 

With regard to the American Council 
on Education itself, I have brought with 
me a supply of pamphlets that describe 
its objectives and operations and list its 
membership. You will note that mem¬ 
bers of the Council are institutions and 
organizations, not persons. You will note 
further that the largest group of mem¬ 
bers is composed of colleges and uni¬ 
versities. That fact explains why the 
major interest of the Council has tradi¬ 
tionally been and is now in higher edu¬ 
cation, although it has a general con¬ 
cern with the whole range of education. 

The Council is thoroughly democratic 
in organization. Its governing body is 
the membership, represented by duly ap¬ 
pointed delegates at the Annual Meeting. 
The interim policy-making body is the 
Executive Committee, elected by vote of 
the members. Membership dues com¬ 
prise the major source of income for cen¬ 
tral operations. 

The Council lias no power to regulate 
its members in any respect, nor has it ever 
attempted to exeredse such power. AI- 
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though the basic reason for this policy Is 
that it represents a sound concept of serv¬ 
ice to education and to the public, a sec¬ 
ond reason is wholly practical. Since all 
authorities on higher education agree tiiat 
its dominant characteristic is mversity, 
any effort toward regimentation from a 
central headquarters would mean dis¬ 
aster for the organization through the 
immediate loss of numerous members. 
The truth of this statement is clear from 
a mere listing of the affiliations of mem¬ 
ber institutions. One hundred and 
twenty-eight are affiliated with the Cath¬ 
olic Church, ei with the Methodist 
Church, 24 with the Lutheran Church, 
29 with the Baptist Church, 35 with the 
Presbyterian Cllurch, and 60 with a 
dozen other denominations. Twenty- 
nine are supported by municipalities, 261 
by 48 states, and 28 by other public and 
private agencies. A final 200 are priv¬ 
ately supported, without special affilia¬ 
tion, and are administered by their in¬ 
dividual boards of trustees. The Con¬ 
stituent Organization Members of the 
Council have a similar diversity of sup¬ 
port and orientation. The most challeng- 
ing problem of the Council, under these 
circumstances, is to discover issues on 
which there is such agreement among 
Council members as to warrant joint con¬ 
sideration. 

Let me say emphatically that the col- 
loge curriculum is not one of the matters 
on which agreement has ever been 
reached among institutions of higher 
learning. The standard educational cur¬ 
riculum apparently discerned by ffite 
Committee’s director of research is shea* 
fantasy. The idea that such diverse in¬ 
stitutions as the University of Notre 
Dame, Southern Methodist University, 
Yale, and the University of CEdifomda 
have adopted or would ever adopt dw 
same curriculum is sloaply InoQncaivfibJs- 
This diversiW, reflected in the trsedo®, 
of choice wtdeh every institutlQB eson- 
cises with respect to its curticuhiJB^i il, fa 
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fact, tlie distinctive genius of lligliet 
education in America. 

Yet American institutions of htglier 
learning, and in fact educational insti¬ 
tutions at all levels, do have some ideas 
in common, and feel that those ideas 
should be vigorously expressed. That is 
why th^ have created and now support 
national organizations such as the Ameri¬ 
can Council on Education, In serving the 
cause of education, these organizations 
do believe, with great sincerity, that they 
render a national service. Unless the 
members likewise believed it, there 
would be no such organizations. 

One of the centr al ideas that the Amer¬ 
ican Council on Education is autliorized 
and directed by its members to express 
is that tlie independence of colleges and 
univer.sities should be maintakied at all 
costs and against ah agencies, including 
the Federal Government, that might at¬ 
tempt to dominate them. The basic rea¬ 
son is that diey are opposed in principle 
and in practice to indoctrination. Al¬ 
though they approach their goals in many 
and varied ways, they share the purpose 
of preparing students to think for them¬ 
selves and to condnue die habit of study 
to the end that they may be well-in¬ 
formed and effective citizens. The dis¬ 
tinctive product of higher education in 
the United States is not a person taught 
to embrace certain prejudices but a per¬ 
son trained to make intelligent decisions 
on issues as they arise, And diis, in the 
expressed opinion of great American 
leaders, from Thomas JeSerson to 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, is a basic pro- 
American service. 

The plain fact is that the schools and 
colleges of this country do not have the 
power to achieve mass political indoc¬ 
trination even if they had the desire to do 
so, Political indoctrination of the great 
mass of American citizens is impossible 
for any institution or gi'oup of inslitu- 
tioms so long as freedom of speech and 
the press continue to exist. Indoctrina¬ 


tion requires a negative as Well as a 
positive force to be effective, as both 
Hitler and Stalin well knew. Not only 
must a single doctrine be presented with 
persistence, hut acces.s to all other doc¬ 
trines must be denied. Tlie only agency 
in tliis country capable of mass political 
indoctrination is the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, and even the Government could 
not be successful by controlling the 
schools alone; it would also have to 
control the pulpit, the press, radio, tele¬ 
vision, and other media of mass com¬ 
munication, Mass indoctrination is there¬ 
fore a tlieoretical as well as a practical 
impossibility in America today, ft simply 
does not exist. It cannot exist so long 
as any minority is free to raise its voice. 

Let me summarize. The standard edu¬ 
cational curriculum postulated by the 
Committee’s director of research is non¬ 
existent. If the Executive Committee or 
staff of the American Council on Educa¬ 
tion had any desire to promote such a 
curriculum—wliich tliey do not—they 
could not do so, because the Councils 
membership would literally dissolve if 
they did. If the Council cannot promote 
such a curriculum itself, it ceitairdy could 
not effectively participate in an alleged 
conspiracy among national educational 
organizations to reach the same objec¬ 
tive. The alleged conspiracy, also, is a 
ffgment of imagination. 

I am at a loss to understand what fac¬ 
tual basis there could conceivably be for 
the allegations apparently made by die 
director of research against tlie American 
Council on Education. I shall be glad 
to answer questions, to the best of my 
ability and knowledge, about any of the 
Council’s Operations. As I indicated at 
the outset, we welcome the opportunity 
to assist die Committee in constructing 
a true picture of the part which educa¬ 
tional institutions, educational organiza¬ 
tions, and foundations interested in edu¬ 
cation have played in the development of 
American civilization. 



Financial Statements of the American 
Council on Education 


F. W. Lafhentz & Co. 

CERTIFIED PUBUC ACCOUNTANTS 

Executive Offices, New York City 
Colorado Building 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Ameeucan Councu. on Education 
Wiiiihiogtoii, D. C. 

We have examined the recorded cash transactions of the American Council on 
Education for the period from July 1 to December 31, 1953. Our e3(amiiiali«)n was 
made in accordnnee With gencraUy accepted auditing standards, and accordingly 
included such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing procedures os 
we considered neoe-ssaiy in the circumstances, except that WO did not confirm by 
direct correspondence the membership dues received during the period under review. 

In OUT opinion, subject to the above limitation in the scope at our examinatinn in 
regard to nombership duos, the accompanying statements of cash receipts and dis¬ 
bursements present fairly the recorded cash transactions of tlie American Council on 
Education for the period from July 1 to Denembet 31, 1953, in conformity with 
genet-dlly accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent witii that of 
uie preceding period. 

F. W. Latbentz & Co. 

Certified Public Accountniitf 

Washington, D.C. 

August 17, 1954 


OPERATIONS 

A summary of file aperiitlons of the General Fund for the six months ended De¬ 
cember 31, 1953, Is as follows: 


Beceipts: 

Members’ dues....S 100,360.00 

Reimbursement for services... 48,675.17 

Interest on Special Funds' investments (net).. 44163.9& 


Total receipts ... • .. $ 133,268.08 


Disbursements: 

Administrativo expenses .. . -., 4 86,830.® 

Committees .. 

Commissions and special conferences., 0,917.78 

Educfitinml Record and Bulletin of Higher Education and Ha- 

Wonol Afiairs .... 

Purcljase oJf furniture and equipment..... - nlA.Tp 

Total disbursements ...■ ' 

Excess of receipts over disbursements. .... 
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Operalions of iLe American Council on Education Building resulted in net iocume 
of $12,914.61, before morlgaRe ourtailment, interest payments, and capital expendi¬ 
tures. A suinmary of the ca.slr receipts and disbuisements of the Building Fund for 
tlie six months ended December 31, 1053, is as follows: 


Ilcceipts: 

Net income from operation of building. $ 12,914-81 


Disbuisements: 

neniodeling costs and architect’s fee.- $ 3,247.00 

Mortgage curtailmert end interest payments ... 13,870.95 

Purchase of furnltuie, Bxtures, and equipoteat..738.95 


Total disbursements .. 9 17.656.80 


Excess of disblitsements over receipts.. $ 4,942,19 


A summary of the Qpuradnns of the PiiblieaHon.s Revolving Fund for the six months 
ended December 31. 1953. is as follows; 


Receipts: 

Sales of pubLcotions.... . $ 51,246.88 

Transfers from Special Funds... . 3,943.'19 

Other . 207.57 


Total receipt ....f 55,397.04 


Disbursements: 

Operating expense.s ....f 37,175.29 

Accounting services . .. .... 1,362.48 

Transfers to Special Funds..... 9,500.00 

Accrued interest on bonds purchased. .838.20 


Total disbursements ... S 48,875.97 


Excess of receipts over disbursements.. . $ 6,521.97 


A summary of the Publications Revolving Fund, as prepared by the Manager of 
Publications, showing cash, accounts receivable, and inventories on imnd at December 
31, 1953, is us folluws: 


Cash . $ 37,433.67 

Accounts receivable.... 10,785.49 

Inventories; 

American Council on Education publications.... $ 38,658.21 
CooperiiBve Study of Secondary School Standards 

piiblicatioia . 19,477.29 58.135.50 


Total .. 3 106,354.60 


The cash balance shown above is ccsCiicled for the purposes and to the extent 
indicated below; 

Royalties due on publications sold... $ 19,659.30 

Reserve for publication of; 

1956 editions of American VniveritUiej and Colleges and Am^l~ 

can Junior Colleges ..... 706.69 

University and World Understanding ... 910.18 

Total .... g 21,282,17 



























Financial Statements 

In addition to the above, tho Publications Revolvine 
to the Building Fund, and $65,94a.l3 (cost) invested 
as additional reserves for publication of American Vnivci 
con Junior Colleger. These I'nvcronient securities had 
of $66,463.29, at December 31, 1653, 

A summary of the operations of Central Services for the six months ended Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1953, follows: 


Fund had $10,000,00 cm loan 
in U.S. Gowmineut sceijiitica 
'Mes arul CoUeert and Atnenl- 
a marhvt nr redemption value 
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Receipts: 

Reimbursements for services. $ 27.146 .19 

Reimburs^nents for postage. 32 


Total receipts . 

Disbursements; 

. J_ 

34,125.71 

Cost cif services.. 

. $ 

24,970.70 

Postage ... , 


7,792.63 

Equipment .. 


372.53 

Total disbursements . 

. $ 

33,136.05 

Excess of receipts over diabursements. 


989-86 


CASH AND INVESTMEhfTS 


Reserve Fund: 

Cash in bank.$ 51.283,86 

Invesbnejits—at cost .. 226,140.68 


General Education Board Fund: 

Cash in bank. 

Building Fund; 

Cash In bank. 

Publicntions Revolving Fund: 


Cash in bank.. $ 37,433.67 

Investments—at cost .. 85,949,13 


Cental Services; 

Cash overdraft ... . . 

Special Funds; 

Cash in bank.. ... $ 55,306.35 

Investments—at cost . Sid,620.83 


Total . 

Less—In transit items between funds 

Net cash and Investments 


$ 277,424.29 

2,848.94 

11,150.47 

103,382.80 

l,815.13Dt 

374,217.16 
$ 767,308.55 

_ ^ 

$ 767.304.S2 


The cash on deposit with the American Securiiy and Trust Corrmany was ctm- 
firmed hy correspondence with the depositaiy- Receipts from all funds are dwosited 
intact into this account, and the cash balances shown above minus the Coabal 
Services Overdraft were reconciled with the amount reported dice^y to ns by the 
bftak as of DecembCT 31, 1053. The in transit Items represent espta^tottos made 
out of the General Fund which are to be reimbursed by the Funds In to 

following period, but which are not shown «s disburs^tffits En to sisttsHewt of 
General Fund operatiens. 

The Investments were confirmed by direct cotrespondanoo with tbs 
Security and Trust Company, where they are held to an agency enoo^t 
keeping and reinvestment. 
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BUILDING FUND 

The American Council on Education was obligated to the American Security and 
Trust Company for tlie unpaid balance of a 3SS reol estate mortgage note at Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1953, in the amount of $136,000.00, plus accrued interest. The mortgage 
note is secured by the lai^ and building at 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. Principal installments of $3,500.00 and interest are payable semi- 
annuaJly on April and October 20, continuing to and including October 30, 1959, 
and any remaining unpaid principal balance will be payable on April 30, 1960. 
Additional payments on principal may be made in any multiple of $250.00 at any 
Interest-paying date. On October 20, 1953, an additional payment on prindpol. In 
the amount of $7,000.00, brought the total curtailment of the note for the period 
to $10,500.00. 

In addition to the above mortgage note payable, the Building Fund was indebted 
to the Geueral Education Board Fund for a $36,120.00 loan and to the Publications 
Bevolving Fund (or a $10,000.00 loan, both loans to be repaid with interest at a 
rate of SK* per annum. 


INSUHANCt: 

A schedule of insurance policies in force at December 31, 1953, and confirraed 
by correspondence with the insurance department of the American Security and 
Trust Company is set forth below: 


Fite and ertended coverage; 

Building . $ 750,000.00 

Rental value. 105,000.00 

Contents of building. 130.000,00 

Boiler, machinery, and elevator rnotors. 50,000.00 

General liability; 

Bodily injury . 100/300,000,00 

Pioperty damage. 5,000.00 

Water damage. 5.000.00 

Blanlcet Fidelity Bond.. 15,000.00 

Workraen’a Compensation 


SPECIAL FUNDS 

Contributions to the Special Funds were confirmed by correspondence with the 
donors with the exception of govemmont contracts and minor amounts; the contracts 
with government departnents, however, were submitted to us for inspection. State¬ 
ment of cash receJpte and dlsbuiseraenti of Special Funds U presentea in Exhibit A, 
following. 











EXHIBIT A 

AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
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